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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WOOD? 


That the use of wood as a material of construction would 
he prohibited in every city in the United States if the fire 
insurance and ‘‘fireproof’’ materials interests could have 
their way seems quite certain. The extraordinary efforts 
they are puting forth are well directed and their quiet, 
efficient methods of going about their work command ad- 
miration if not respect. 

The campaign conducted by these allied opponents of 
wood has been effective to this extent: thirty-seven cities 
have adopted building codes restricting the use of wood 
and many others are considering such legislation. 

To make the work of municipal councils as easy as pos- 
sible the National Board of Fire Underwriters is distribut- 
ing broadcast a printed ‘* Code of Suggested Ordinances for 
Sinall Municipalities.”’ Extracts from this code follow: 
Incombustible Walls, Cornices and Roofs Required Within 
Every building hereafter erected or enlarged within the 


Section 3. 
Kire Limits. 
fire limits shall be enclosed on all sides with walls constructed wholly of 
stone, well burned brick, terra cotta, concrete, or other equivalent incom- 
bustible materials; and shall have the roof, top, and sides of all roof 
structures, including dormer windows, covered with incombustible ma- 
terial. All cornices shall be of incombustible material. 

Section 4. Permissible Wooden Structures Within Fire Limits. No 
frame or wooden structure shall hereafter be built within the fire limits 
as given herein, or within the fire limits hereafter established, except the 
following; and all roofs placed upon such buildings or structures shall 
lave an incombustible covering: 

(a) Temporary one-story frame buildings for use of builders. 

(b) One-story sheds not over 15 feet high, open on the long side with 
sides covered with incombustible material, and with an area not exceed- 
ing 500 square feet. A wooden fence shall not be used to form the back 
or side of such sheds. 

(c) Wooden fences not over 10 feet high. 

(d) Piazzas or balconies not exceeding 10 feet in width, nor extending 
more than 3 feet above the second-story floor beams. No such structure 
shall extend beyond the lot line, or be joined to any similar structure of 
another building. 

(e) Bay windows when covered with incombustible material. 

(f) Small outhouses not exceeding 150 square feet in area and 8 feet 
in hight. 

Wooden sheds or outhouses shall not be located within 5 feet of any 
lot line, nor less than 30 feet from any other building over one story high. 

Section 16. Roof Covering. Every building hereafter erected within 
the corporate limits shall have an incombustible roof covering, and no 
existing wood shingle roof, if damaged more than 25 percent, shall be 
renewed or repaired with other than incombustible roof covering. 

Section 21. Frame Buildings. No frame building hereafter erected or 
altered shall exceed two stories or 30 feet in hight, except that private 
dwellings may be three stories or 40 feet high. 

No frame buildings hereafter erected for any occupaney other than 
zrain elevators, coal elevators and pockets, ice houses and exhibition 
buildings, and not over 40 feet in hight, shall cover a ground area ex- 
ceeding the following: One story building, 7,500 square feet; two-story 
building, 5,000 square feet. 

In no ease shall a frame building be erected within 3 feet of the side or 
rear lot line, nor within 6 feet of another building, unless the space 
hetween the studs on such side be filled solidly with not less than 214 
inches of brickwork or other equivalent incombustible material. 

In rows of frame houses the dividing walls or partitions between houses 


shall be built of brick, terra cotta, concrete or other incombustible ma- 
terial; or they may be built with 4-inch studs, filled solidly with brick- 
work laid in mortar, or with other incombustible material. If lath be 
used on such partitions, it shall be metal lath. Such dividing walls and 
partitions shall rest on masonry walls and shall extend to under side of 
roof boards. A flush mortar joint shall be made between the roof boards 
and the partition. In rows of more than three houses every alternate 
division wall or partition shall be constructed of solid brickwork not less 
than 8 inches in thickness. 

Buildings with wooden framework clad with sheet metal, or veneered 
with brick, shall be classed as frame buildings. 

Other affiliated organizations are putting out similar ma- 
terial, differing in minor details but all tending to accom- 
plish two results: TO INCREASE THE NET EARN- 
INGS OF THE INSURANCE COMPANTES AND TO 
PROMOTE THE SALE OF ‘“ FIREPROOF” MA- 
TERIALS. 

The public spirited (?) attitude of the insurance inter- 
ests is well commented on in the following extract from a 
report to the governor of Illinois by Rufus M. Potts, insur- 
ance superintendent of the State, who has been conducting 
an investigation of fire insuranee conditions and methods 
in I]hinois: 

The persistent refusal of stock fire Insurance companies and organiza- 
tions voluntarily to grant concessions to the insuring publie seems to me 
to be absolutely indefensible, and the concerted resistance of these com- 
panies to the enforcement of laws enacted in Missouri, Kentucky and 
Kansas indicates the extent of the 


9? 


**mutual understanding’’ existing be- 
tween all companies on public questions, and shows the firmness with 
which they will resist all public demands for relief, or any attempt upon 
the part of the State to control rate-making. 

Stock fire insurance companies have for the last half century, without 
right or title, assumed to possess a vested right in this country to manage, 
own and control the fire insurance business, and, with a spirit of hypo- 
critical martyrdom, challenge the right of the State and the public to 
be heard on questions of rate-making, and deny their right to investigate 
insurance systems and methods. The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court * * * conclusively establishes the right and power 
‘of the State to interfere in behalf of its citizens and regulate the 
fire insurance business, and entirely disposes of this ‘‘vested right’’ 
assumption. 

The notorious practices of such companies in resisting progressive laws 
and methods of regulation of the fire industry are exemplified by the 
attitude of the companies in the Kentucky situation. In a recent cireular 
issued by the fire board of Kentucky the following statement is made: 

‘‘Tnasmueh as the law regulating fire insurance companies in 
Kentucky has caused so much discussion and beeause the insur- 
ance companies through a joint ageney in Chicago, their ‘Pub- 
licity Bureau,’ owned jointly by the various companies and 
officered by officials of the companies, are flooding the State 
with unsigned printed articles regarding the situation which are 
far fetched, distorted and misleading * * * The companies 
-through misrepresentation have induced their loeal agents to 
believe, and through them the insuring public likewise to be- 
lieve, that the condition now prevailing in Kentucky has been 
brought about by some drastic action upon the part of the 
board, when, in fact, no order of the board has ever been put 
into effect that was not agreed to by the companies before its 
promulgation, so that the condition in Kentucky is chargeable 
alone to the concerted action of the insurance companies instead 
of the board.’’ 

(Concluded on Page 28.) 
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It isn’t what we say our- 
selves, but it’s what the 
users of 


Weed 
Quality 


say about our doors that 
makes them the leaders of 
the world. Truly, they are 


Good 
Doors 


To Sell 


and we want you to get in 
on the profits and big sales 
that follow their introduc- 
tion. We make Weed doors in white pine and with 


3-ply Rotary cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine 
Panels, in a variety of styles. 











, “SHASTA” 
Made in all sizes. 13g and 134 in. thick. 


To Dealers- 


On application, we will 
mail you a lithographed 
panoramic view of our 
entire plant, including 
beautiful Mount Shasta 
—size, 20x54. 


Write 
Today. 


Ask your jobber for quota- 
tion on WEED Sash and 
Doors and if he is unable to 
quote you, wire or write us 


and you will get the informa- 





—— ion promptly. 
“CALIFORNIA” os 
Made in all sizes. 136 and 134 in. thick. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO., 2925 Charlotte Rd. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe. 





— 








Better Barns Will 


Interest 
Farmers 


and they’re the fellows who are going 
to have the money this fall to buy 
what they want. Why don’t you 
“wise up’’ right now on the good 
profits offered by these new, practical 


Metallic 
Batten Strips 


Sees 2\e2 


They’re elastic and when boards shrink 
or swell they conform to crack without pull- 
ing off, thereby keeping the barn wind, rain 
and snow proof, And then too they add to 
the beauty of the structure. Always lay 
flat hence never interfere with sliding doors. 


They Sell Fast Wherever Shown 


and we want you to be the first dealer in your 
town to stock them. We make two lengths 
8 and 10 foot. They’re easy to cut and ends interlock perfectly. With both 
lengths in stock you will be able to meet all demands of your customers with prac- 
tically no waste in cutting. 

















Send for free sample and booklet. 


Metallic Batten Co., Owensville, Ind. 
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WE specialize in trade-holding quality and know when we’re 

shipping you that kind of lumber for we have gained our 
knowledge of the retailers’ troubles from actual experience in our 
own yards. In addition to Yard Stock from Dimension to Finish 
we also manufacture 


RAILROAD MATERIAL, TIES 
CAR SIDING AND LINING 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 


Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Forcing an Unwilling -Market by Cut- 
ting Prices the Hight of Folly. 


If present unsatisfactory and unfortunate conditions 
in the lumber trade would result in forever convincing 
manufacturers of the futility and unwisdom of trying 
to stimulate demand by unbridled competition and 
continual cutting of prices and in inducing them to 
assume a broader view of salesmanship and marketing 
of iumber the outcome would be worth all that it cost. 
A lamentable fact is that the lack of any basis of value 
in some sections and the eagerness of manufacturers 
to secure business regardless of cost are doing a great 
injury to the lumber trade through driving away busi- 
ness that might be placed if a more nearly equal basis 
of value were used in making prices. 

Within recent weeks a large order for railroad ma- 
terial for foreign shipment was to be placed and when 
the buyer came into the market he was dumfounded 
to find in the quotations received from various manu- 
facturers a range of fully $4 a thousand feet in the 
difference between the lowest and the highest figures 
quoted. As a result of this unwise scramble for this 
luscious morsel of very desirable business the buyer 
decided not to place the order in bulk, as had been at 
first intended, but to split it up into small lots to be 
placed here and there where the lowest figures would 
be accepted. 

Another result of this scramble and wholesale slash- 
ing of values is that manufacturers of another wood, 
taking advantage of the situation, have seen an op- 
portunity to push that wood and will send to the for- 
eign buyer sample shipments, with a view possibly to 
impressing him with the superiority of that material 
over that on which bids were first asked and securing 
the entire order. 


Would manufacturers of lumber not be wise to take 
a leaf from the notebook of the manufacturers of steel 
who, finding that a certain price was seemingly no 
particular inducement to buyers that would influence 
them to place the business, announced a sharp advance 
in the price of their product? Instead of trying to 
force an unwilling market with lower prices they de- 
termined to secure satisfactory prices for whatever 
business was placed and thus maintain a more equitable 
basis of values. 


A Dependable Record More Valuable 
Than Alleged Fire Tests. 


In the fire test which was held in Chicago on Friday, 
October 9, Fire Prevention Day, the purpose appeared 
to be to impress upon the hundreds of people who wit- 
nessed it the inflammability of frame construction as 
compared with brick. It should be obvious, however, 
to every intelligent person that the actual experience 
record as between these two classes of construction— 
the number of houses out of each thousand in existence 
in which fires annually occurred, with the average 
amount of fire damage in each fire—would be a more 
accurate and more scientific measure of the relative 
hazard between the two types of construction. The 
fire records of Chicago might be so kept as to develop 
this information, but they are not. As quoted in last 
week’s issue, the statistics of Milwaukee are more in- 
telligently compiled and show a much smaller percent- 
age of fires and a much lower loss ratio in frame build- 
ings than those of brick, stone and concrete. These figures, 
however, do not separate as between frame dwellings 
and buildings of other classes and uses and yet as far 
as has been discovered no other city equals Milwaukee 
in the completeness of the information disclosed upon 
this subject. 

If the National Fire Protection Association wishes 
to teach the public the facts on this subject it might 
be well to proceed along lines that would be more 
rational even if less spectacular. 








Setting a Laudable Example in Patron- 
izing Home Industry. 


Down in Mississippi lumbermen, newspapers and 
business interests generally are setting an example of 
State pride and progress that could with profit be emu- 
lated by other States and thus help to build up a 
nationwide movement to buy home made goods. 

Officials of the agricultural and educational depart- 
ments of the State government have headed a move- 
ment to induce the people of Mississippi to buy, wher- 
ever possible, goods made in Mississippi from material 
grown in Mississippi. 

To give stimulus to this movement the Southern 
Paper Company, of Moss Point, recently advised that 
it would furnish free of charge to all the papers of 
the State that would use it for printing one issue of 
their publications a supply of paper made in Missis- 
sippi. As a result of this offer eighty-five Mississippi 
papers simultaneously printed their weekly editions on 
paper made at Moss Point from yellow pine refuse, 
slabs and shavings, thus directing especial attention 
both to the ‘‘Made in Mississippi’? movement and to 
the fact that in that State is successfully and profitably 
being manufactured paper from material that has hith- 
erto been absolutely a waste product, to dispose of 
which has been a problem with the lumber manufac- 
turers. The mill of the Yellow Pine Paper Mill Com- 
pany at Orange, Tex., was the pioneer in this field, 
demonstrating that paper can be profitably manufac- 
tured from the waste product of the sawmills, and the 
plant at Moss Point, Miss., is without doubt but one of 
many that will eventually follow the lead of the Texas 
plant. 

At Moselle, Miss., P. M. Ikeler, a prominent manu- 
facturer of lumber, finding it necessary to close down 
his lumber operations pending a return of trade to 
normal conditions, instead of setting his 600 employees 
adrift without means of support has put them to work 
clearing and grubbing cut over timberlands that he 
will place in cultivation. This manufacturer pursued 
a similar course in 1907, when the exigencies of trade 





Are You Sowing Your Advertising on 


‘Fertile Ground ? 


(See page 69. ) 














made a shutdown of his mill necessary, and as a result 
he now has a revenue-producing farm on lands that 
would otherwise be idle, having been denuded of their 
timber wealth. Thus he has afforded employment for 
his laborers, derived a profit from his cut-over lands 
and added materially to the wealth of the State and 
the happiness of his community. 

Verily, Mississippi and her progressive citizens are 
setting a laudable example to the balance of the country. 
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Fire Is the Most Active Enemy of a 
Shutdown Mill. 


In view of the large number of sawmill plants that 
have shut down because the present is deemed a good 
time for the making of repairs, or because stocks have 
accumulated to the point where curtailment has become 
necessary, it behooves mill operators to exercise extraor- 
dinary precautions against fire. The slightest letdown 
in the efficiency of watchman service is apt to result 
disastrously and to leave the manufacturer minus his 
plant when business opens up again and he desires to 
run it to capacity. 

And while general repairs are being made the pres- 
ent is a splendid time to inspect carefully all of the 
fire protection apparatus and to determine, if possible, 
whether it is adequate to meet any emergency apt to 
arise. 

The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance in its bul- 
letin No. 75 calls attention to some curious facts relat- 
ing to a couple of recent sawmill losses. In the case 
of the Delta Land & Timber Company’s plant at Carson, 
La., the heavy loss is attributed to the fact that falling 
walls broke a number of water pipes supplying interior 
hose connections and the cutoff valves controlling those 
pipes were so close to the burning mill that they could 
not be reached and closed, with the result that the leak- 
age from the broken pipes reduced the pressure and 
rendered the whole apparatus inefficient. In the case 
of the Winyah Lumber Company’s plant at George- 
town, S. C., the water supply was secured from city 
mains. At the time the fire started the pressure was 
low, and upon telephoning the pumping station the 
pumps were accelerated too rapidly, with the result 
that high pressure burst a 10-inch main and cut off the 
supply entirely. 

In both of these cases heavy losses might have been 
avoided had the water supply been adequate when the 
emergency 

By careful consideration of all of the difficulties that 
are apt to arise in connection with a fire the sawmill 
manager can come very close to determining whether or 
not his apparatus is in really good order, but the best 
precaution of is particularly im- 


rose. 


all—and one that 
portant at a time when the mill is shut down—is an 
efficient half hourly inspection by competent watchmen 
whose performance of their duties is frequently 
checked up. 





Discovering and Developing ‘‘Home 
Talent”’ on Convention Programs. 


Whatever may be the words used in making their 
declarations of purpose, the various lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations have as their chief end and aim the making of 
better business men and the improving of conditions in 
the lumber industry. Opinions may differ regarding the 
policies to be adopted and the methods to be pursued, 
hut there can be no serious conflict of views so long 
as the common purpose is kept in view and persistent 
efforts are made to attain it. 

As at present conducted most of the work of these 
organizations is performed by their secretaries, and 
the opinion too often prevails among members that 
their secretaries are not only able but are in duty 
bound to do all the association work that is to be per- 
formed. They are unable to see the opportunities pre- 
sented for aiding in the work beyond paying their dues, 
and often they are so indifferent to their obligations 
to help as to add to the difficulties if not practically to 
annul many of the efforts of their secretaries in their 
behalf. Incidental, therefore, to the main task set for 
the secretary is the secondary one of securing the in- 
terest and codperation of his members. 

Of course the oue event of each year that does and 
of right should stimulate the interest of every mem- 
ber in his association is the annual convention. Not- 
withstanding the fact that much if not most of the 
most valuable part of the association’s work is that 
performed by the secretary from day to day throughout 
the year, the annual meeting affords opportunities for 
personal contact, for personal expression and for in- 

: which’ can 
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terchanges of views the value of 


he overestimated. 


scarcely 


Not only does the work of preparing the programs 
of the annual conventions inevitably fall upon the see- 
retaries, but they are expected to know intuitively or 
to learn in some mysterious way what kind of program 
will be best for their members and what will be at 
the same time most enjoyed by them. In a sense the 
secretary is for the time being in the situation of a 
chautauqua manager who must make a program that 
will draw and hold crowds. He can not compel his 
members to come—a few may come through force of 
habit or through loyalty to the association—but in gen- 
eral to get the attendance the secretary must present 
a good ‘‘bill.’’ 

One question that always presents itself to the con- 
vention program maker is, How far shall he allow the 
technical and practical, and how far the theoretical and 
untechnical to dominate his program? Shall he con- 
fine discussions to the lumber business, and shall he 
require technical treatment of subjects that appeal 
to his members as practical lumbermen only, or may 
he introduce features of universal interest and appeal? 
This is not easy to answer, and if any member be dis- 
appointed in some of the features of a program he has 
but to fancy himself attempting to prepare a better 
one and to realize the difficulties presented. 

Just now secretaries are busy preparing for their 
annual conventions and, as thus far forecast, their 
offerings are sure to warrant a large attendance. 
{mong the programs of the larger associations already 
outlined is that being prepared by J. R. Moorehead, of 


Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Mr. Moorehead has long been 
an ardent advocate of codperation, patronizing home 
industries and developing local resources. Evidently 
he is determined to put his theories into practice in 
the carrying out of his convention program, as may be 
gathered from the following paragraph announcing his 
plans for the annual meeting of his association: 

‘*The distinguishing feature of this convention will 
be that it is going to be as far as possible a home 
talent affair. We believe we have a membership with 
the ability to put on a program that will not only be 
more interesting but more instructive and of more 
value to the membership than to import talent at an 
expense to the association, however efficient, interest- 
ing and valuable outside assistance may be.’’ 

Secretary Moorehead not only has within his or- 
ganization much talent that already has proved its 
excellence but he has the experience of other organiza- 
tions to support his theory that association members 
if they but desire can of themselves provide most in- 
teresting and instructive programs. A review of con- 
vention programs of recent years will disclose the fact 
that most of the subjects of greatest interest and 
importance to the lumber industry have been most 
ably handled by members of the fraternity. 

There is another aspect of this subject that is of 
hardly less importance than that of providing good 
convention programs. It is that of developing and 
supporting as representatives and spokesmen for the 
lumber industry itself men of character and ability. 
The lumber industry requires now as never before men 
of force and influence who have the lumberman’s view- 
point, who are aceustomed to discern the needs of their 
industry and who are able on occasion to voice its 
sentiments. The most practical method of discovering 
and developing this much needed talent is that pro- 
posed by the secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 





“Laurel, Mississippi; Yellow Pine’s 
Capital City.” 


It seems only a little while since Laurel, Mississippi, 
appeared on the map as a sawmill town, with no par- 
ticular claim to distinction except in the fact that it 
was surrounded by a magnificent yellow pine forest. 
But in a very few years Laurel has grown up—has 
been graduated from the ‘‘sawmill town’’ class. To- 
day it is one of the South’s most promising young 
cities, prosperous, cleancut and growing at an aston- 
ishing rate. Its greatest resource under development 
still is a supply of yellow pine that will keep its saw- 
mills in operation many years, and its lumbermen are 
doing their utmost to render it fully deserving of their 
slogan ‘‘Yellow Pine’s Capital City.’’ 

With a producing capacity considerably above 1,000,- 
000 feet a day, four of the most efficient mills in the 
South, and their tremendous, well assorted stocks of 
everything in yellow pine, Laurel is justly proud of 
its preéminence as a lumber producing center. But 
it is also proud of its position among southern cities, 
of its vigorous business life and of the many unde- 
veloped resources that assure its future growth and 
cumulative prosperity. 

The lumber manufacturers of Laurel have just com- 
pleted a splendid, thoroughly up-to-date hotel. With 
its opening they extend to lumbermen everywhere and 
especially to buyers of yellow pine a most urgent 
invitation to visit them, to get acquainted with their 
resources and their methods and last, but not least, to 
see the splendid civie results that have come out of 
the conversion of good stumpage into good lumber. 





A Possible Lesson Seen in the ‘‘Buy-a 
Bale’? Movement. 


Every good citizen must rejoice at the enthusiastic 
reception accorded the cotton valorization plan, which 
already has progressed to a point where its effects are 
discernible. Bed rock prices and a restricted market 
combined to threaten the cotton country with disaster, 
but cooperative effort in which the entire country is 
joining promises to minimize the unfortunate effects 
of the situation, and the ‘‘ Buy-a-Bale’’ movement in- 
sures a reduction in next year’s cotton acreage and 
a future diversification of crops in the South that can 
not fail to be of tremendous benefit to that section. 

Perhaps lumbermen have been more appreciative of 
the plight of the cotton growers than business men 
in many other lines because of the close analogy be- 
tween the cotton situation and the lumber situation. 
Overproduction and curtailment of foreign trade have 
wrought havoc in the lumber business until, as every 
operator knows, great quantities of lumber are being 
thrown on the market at less than producing cost. But 
lumbermen are not invited to sign agreements to cur- 
tail next year’s production, nor do they expect help 
from any outside quarter. They must work out their 
own salvation and presumably the industry is forever 
barred from any cooperative attempt to evade the 
sheriff. Perhaps the day will come, however, when 
the people will awaken to the fact that the manufac- 
turer is as important an economic factor in the wel- 
fare of the community as is the agriculturist and 
should be given as much latitude, as long as he re- 
mains mindful of his obligations to the community. 
These lumbermen seldom forget. 





WHILE aspen and cottonwood supply nearly half of 
the total amount of excelsior manufactured, the best 
grade of excelsior is made from basswood or linden. 


Research on Fireproof Paint for Shin- 
gles and Other Uses. 


As the most direct method of laying before the lum- 
ber industry the very valuable study of fire retardant 
paints for shingles embodied in Bulletin No. 42 of the 
Institute of Industrial Research the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN has undertaken its publication in full, to 
gether with complete illustrations, and the first * install 
ment appears on pages 30, 31 and 53 of this issue, the 
article to be concluded next week. It should have 
careful attention and preservation, and is of interest 
not merely in relation to shingles but also as to the fire 
resistant qualities to be afforded by paint of proper 
character when applied upon wooden surfaces of any 
sort. 

It is one thing to make a wooden shingle fire re 
tardant as it exists in place upon the roof, which re 
quires treatment only of the exposed portion, and 
another thing to make the entire body of the shingle 
noninflammable so that it will be impossible for it to 
be carried through the air as a flaming brand to com- 
municate fire to other buildings. The former result 
can be accomplished as to any existing roof by the 
proper application of paint, and such a roof, Professor 
Gardner concludes, can be practically protected against 
the most usual source of danger, flying sparks from 
chimneys of buildings, or from bonfires or from the 
burning of rubbish or upon those rare occasions in the 
average life of any building when it is exposed to the 
flying embers of a burning building in the near vicin- 
ity. Inasmuch as the purpose of a roof is to protect 
the structure from above its chief attack by fire is in 
that direction. Exposure to radiant heat in the case 
of an adjacent fire is usually much more severe upon 
the walls than upon the roof at ordinary pitches, and 
this is well demonstrated by the fact that mansard 
roofs are considered by insurance authorities much 
more dangerous than the ordinary variety, as their 
very steep pitch exposes them more directly to the 
radiant heat (and because further the necessarily large 
amount of sub-structure required to support them 
affords a great deal of fuel for a blaze). 

This week’s installment of Dr. Gardner’s able mono- 
graph closes with a very interesting suggestion as to 
the possibility of rendering an application of sodium 
silicate insoluble as used upon shingles by the applica- 
tion of oil paint having a high acid value, the acid 
combining with the sodium base to throw down the 
silicate in an insoluble form, partly colloidal and partly 
erystallized. This is an original suggestion that no 
paint manufacturer has as yet elaborated into a com 
mercial form. Most of the commercial paints for which 
fire resisting qualities are claimed make use of sodium 
silicate in some form, but in combinations that are not 
proof against the leaching action of exterior exposure 
and therefore recommended only for interior purposes. 

The more thorough fireproofing of wooden shingles 
is a technical problem that has not as yet been worked 
out with completely demonstrated satisfaction. To 
accomplish this the shingle must be impregnated with 
some chemical which will remain permanently in a 
shingle until exposed to heat, and then is transformed 
into a sufficient volume of flame-inhibiting gases to 
prevent ignition of the inflammable products of the 
destructive distillation of wood when attacked by a 
charring heat; or a wood structure must beso com- 
pletely infiltrated with a noninflammable compound 
that the ignition of the gases from the wood struc- 
ture when attacked by heat will not support a flame 
of sufficient magnitude to generate enough heat to 
continue the carbonization of the wood and the pro- 
duction of inflammable gases from it in the presence 
of a considerable quantity of inert material. Wood 
so treated can be set on fire but will go out as soon 
as the exterior source of heat is removed. This would, 
however, require a heavy infiltration, adding mate- 
rially to the weight of the shingles and to the conse- 
quent freight rate on the treated article. On shingles 
from the Pacific coast it would probably be more 
practical to apply such a process to them at some point 
near to the consumer, even as red cedar shingles are 
now stained in large quantities at a factory in the vicin 
ity of Chicago and rebundled for shipment and sale to 
the trade in this ready stained form. The commercial 
success of this plan indicates the probable method of 
commercial introduction of impregnated fire resisting 
wooden shingles, 

Regardless, however, of what success may be 
achieved in the future in the treatment of wooden 
shingles in such manner as to render them thoroughly 
noninflammable, Dr. Gardner’s suggestions are ob 
viously valuable as showing clearly a practical and 
efficient method of protecting shingle roofs that have 
already been laid. The claim that such applications 
of paint also help to preserve the roof is, however, 
disputed by some who argue that this painting of the 
exterior surface does not prevent the penetration of 
moisture by capillary action between and beneath the 
shingles, but does prevent the rapid drying out of the 
roof and thus tends to promote decay. The experience 
of readers is solicited with the object of developing 
the greatest amount of information upon this subject. 

It is obviously possible to paint the entire exterior 
of shingles before laying, as is often done with creo 
sote stains, although the mineral paint used would have 
to be especially adapted for dipping rather than brush 
treatment, and the amount of paint required would 
make the process somewhat expensive. 

The concluding instalment of Dr. Gardner’s article 
is largely devoted to descriptions and illustrations of 
some interesting fire tests conducted upon treated and 
untreated shingles, with descriptions of the methods 
and apparatus employed. 
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War Against Wood Shingles—Bringing 
Up the Reserves. 


Editorials in previous issues of the AMERICAN LuM 
KERMAN have discussed the various phases of the relation 
vf wooden roofs to the country’s fire waste. Just what 
this relation is is not known. It is known, of course, 
that a wooden roof will burn if a sufficient source of 
ignition be applied to it, but how many such roofs 
actually do burn in proportion to the total number in 
existence; what percentage of the fire waste of the coun- 
try results from fires that originate in the outer or 
shingle covering of wooden roofs, and what the relation 
of loss is to value or to insurance in such fires, are all 
questions involved in as utter darkness as though noth- 
ing in existence in the United States had the form or 
semblance of fire loss statistics. As a matter of fact 
also that is very nearly the actual situation. ‘The re- 
ports of the fire department and the available statistics 
of the insurance companies have masses of figures, but 
the student of fire waste looking for actual information 
upon the subject would be a tyro indeed if he expected 
to receive any definite information from such sources. 

It is generally supposed that a number of the large 
fire insurance companies have statistics of their own fire 
loss experiences tabulated by different classes of risks. 
The Dean Rating Schedule purports to have been scien- 
tifically built up from fire loss experiences of the past, 
yet various insurance departments endeavoring to com- 
pel the insurance companies to divulge their information 
ure met with statements by insurance representatives 
that no such information is in existence, at least in a 
form capable of standardization and comparison. One 
fire insurance company will classify its losses under 
seventy classifications and another under 700. The effort 
to compare or to compile such figures would be very much 
like an effort to compare the operating figures of differ- 
ent railroad systems prior to the time when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission enforced uniform account- 
ing upon them. Some Federal body must be given 
authority over the insurance companies before anything 
very definite in the way of statistics can be compiled 
from the insurance records, and that task must be ac- 
complished before anything very definite in the way of 
scientific, just or equitable insurance rate making shall 
appear. Fire insurance is one of the things that are 
very badly accomplished by private capital and enter- 
prise. 

The insurance companies claim that wooden construc- 
tion is responsible for the greater proportional fire loss 
in the United States as compared with European coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, however, a very large pro- 
portion of these fires originate from carelessness and 
dirt that would not be tolerated by the government of 
any German or French city or town. Of the 10,000 fires 
in Chicago in 1913, 1,871, or 18 in every hundred, 
originated from bonfires and the burning of rubbish. 
Carelessness with matches was responsible for 545. From 
defective chimneys or flues originated 205 such fires and 
from electric lights and crossed wires 226. Overheated 
stoves and fireplaces caused 167, although fire was not 
spread from this cause if smoke flues and chimneys were 
properly safeguarded. 

As a fnatter of fact also in Chicago or any other 
large city the greatest danger of heavy loss from a 
single fire is not in the districts that are built up of 
frame construction but is in the large factory, office or 
store buildings of nominally fireproof construction and 
filled with inflammable materials which will easily create 
a fire beyond the capacity of available fire apparatus to 


extinguish. The greatest need for fire protection is 
with such risks. Some are protected by sprinkler in- 


stallation but many are not. In some cities high pressure 
water systems are available to the top floors of high 
buildings, while in other cities the installation of such 
system has been vigorously fought by the fire depart- 
ment, not because it is not an efficient fire protection 
expedient but because it takes the place of men who 
draw salaries and have votes, 

Whatever definite is accomplished in defense of the 
wooden shingle must be done along certain definite lines. 
It must be done, first, by winning individual battles 
wherever an attempt is made to prohibit the use of 
wooden shingles by ordinances, particularly in those 
outer sections where such use is customary and rational. 
Such a fight was won recently in behalf of shingles in 
Milwaukee and with proper organization this can be 
accomplished elsewhere. 

Some very exact information as to the part that 
wooden shingles have played in the average experience 
of cities is also quite essential. At the present time a 
study is being made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
the fire department records of the City of Chicago in 
order ‘to secure a list of those fires that are not confined 
to the buildings or other structures in which they 
originate but spread to one or more adjacent structures. 
The records show in each ease the hight of the buildings 
in stories; general character of construction, whether 
frame, brick or concrete, and the use or nature of oc- 
cupancy, whether store, dwelling etc. There: is never 
anything to show how a fire spread from one structure to 
another or what part of the building was first ignited. 
It would be necessary to investigate each individual fire 
in order to secure that information, but the investigation 
as far as conducted appears to show that. some very in- 
teresting things will be developed in this study. 

In the first place, of the 10,000 fires that occurred in 
Chicago last year 8,292 occasioned a loss of less than 
$100 and in over half the fires, or 5,672, the loss was 
nominal, not to exceed $10. This is largely padding of 
an unimportant character. Of the communicated fires 
in which frame structures played a part a considerable 
number were barns or woodsheds. A very large majority 
of the fires occurring in frame dwellings were also in the 
poorer sections of the city and thy names of the ocecu- 





pants read like a list of Russians or Austrians or Poles 
wounded in battle. The proportion of frame dwellings 
of the better sort such as may be found by the thousand 
in the outlying suburbs and in such suburban centers of 
wealth and culture as Evanston, Lake Forest and the 
entire fringe of country estates plays a very small part 
indeed in the fire statistics. 

As a matter of fact, any arguments against the 
wooden shingle have never attempted to rely upon aver- 
age fire experiences of the country. They quote such 
exceptional instances as Chelsea, Salem and _ Dallas, 
ignoring those larger and more fatal conflagrations like 
Baltimore and San Francisco, where so-called fireproof 
buildings crumbled in the path of the flames like toy 
structures of cardboard. ‘The liability of fire to com- 
municate from one frame building to another or from 
one shingle roof to another is grossly exaggerated by 
practically everyone who deals with the subject. Our 
large fire loss results largely through acts of carelessness 
that are as likely to cause a fire in a brick dwelling as 
one of frame, inasmuch as combustible contents are 
always present. Much more could be accomplished by 
publie education along these lines than will be ae- 
complished by attacks upon lumber and shingles as build- 
ing materials. More also could be accomplished by 
stricter requireinents of protection of life and property 
in those large central structures where for a long time 
wood has been used to a very small extent for construc- 
tion purposes. If the fire insurance companies wish to 
start a reform they could well begin by reforming their 
own practice of writing insurance for any given required 
amount without any system of inspection to determine 
that the value insured is really there. That incendiarism 
is a very large factor of the national fire loss has been 
surprisingly demonstrated of recent date in Chicago and 
other large cities. 

In their own defense the manufacturers of lumber and 
of shingles should prepare, first, to fight definite battles 
in various cities against ruinous and unnecessary revision 
of the building ordinances, and, second, to ascertain and 
give the actual facts to the general public, which nat- 
urally is favorably disposed toward frame construction 
and shingle roofs because of the long use and satis- 
factory record of these materials. 

The preservative treatment of lumber to protect it 
against decay has already been well developed in re- 
sponse to the popular need. It may be expected that the 
fireproofing of wood in the form of lumber or of shingles 
will also become an accomplished economic fact as soon 
as its necessity shall have become commercially estab- 
lished. There is, however, at the present time no exact 
method of determining under what conditions it is per- 
missible to use wooden construction without fire pro- 
tective treatment or where the line of demarcation should 
be drawn. Investigations are, however, being conducted 
along all these separate lines, of which the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be given the benefit as soon 
as definite conclusions shall have been formulated. 





Sometimes a Quality Reputation Has 
Something to Do with the Price. 


‘*Tf I could get the exclusive sale of ————’s dimen- 
sion,’’ said a West Coast visitor recently, ‘‘I could 
dispose of every foot of it at 50 cents above the mar- 
ket, without going outside my office. Just a few let- 





ters to yards would do the business. And the same 
thing is true of — ‘s flooring and -——’s silo 
stock.’’ 

‘But, how can this be so,’’ this man was asked, 


‘if it is true, as many lumbermen say, that ‘lumber 
is lumber’ and that it is not feasible to build up a 
reputation for quality stock among buyers whose first 
consideration is price?’’ 

‘‘There aren’t many buyers, in the yard trade, at 
least,’’ he replied, ‘‘who won’t pay a premium for 
better stock, if they know they are sure of getting it. 
And manufacturers who make that kind of lumber 
can sell it at a premium, even in these times. It is all 
a matter of the mill’s reputation.’’ 

Such are the views of a man who has long been sue- 
cessfully identified with the selling end of the busi- 
ness. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


DISEASE ATTACKS MICHIGAN TREES—A REPLY. 

I have been much interested in the item on page 49 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for September 19 entitled 
‘*Disease Attacks Michigan Trees.’’ Apparently the 
statement in the last sentence that the disease is thought 
to have been brought to Michigan through seedlings sent 
by the National Government is not warranted by the facts 
in the case. 

Diseased specimens of western yellow pine were sub- 
mitted last spring for examination by the office of investi- 
gations in forest pathology in the bureau of plant indus- 
try. The trees were said to have been grown at the Hig- 
gins Lake nursery from seed obtained from the West and 
were found to be affected with the fungus disease Cronar- 
tium comptoniae. This is a well known eastern fungus 
which passes one of its stages on the sweet fern. In its 
stage on the pine it has also been known as Peridermium 
pyriforme. It seems evident, therefore, that the western 
yellow pine trees in question became infected from sweet 
fern in the neighborhood, and never having been exposed 
to the disease might readily prove more susceptible to it 
than the native species. The disease is referred to in 
the item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as ‘‘ Peridermium 
fusiform,’’ a quite distinct disease which was not found 
by the office of forest pathology in its examination. Even 
if this disease is present among the yellow pine, however, 








it could hardly have been introduced by the Government, 
since so far as the records in this office show no trees 
have ever been furnished to the State by the Forest Serv 
ice and the disease is not one which could be transmitted 
through the medium of seed.—Bristow Adams, Acting 
Editor United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL. 


Will you kindly advise me where I may get information 
in regard to making charcoal, the kind of wood used and 
retorts, whether brick or cast iron? 

In this vicinity there are quite a number of acres of swamp 
land being reclaimed and the timber cut off in clearing up 


this land can be bought very cheap. If I can utilize this 
waste timber to an advantage in the manufacture of char- 
coal I would like to undertake it in a limited way. ‘Tuhis 


timber consists principally of gum, maple, beech and pine, 
A lot of it is accessible by water. 

[Charcoal is successfully manufactured from a num 
ber of different woods, although for general purposes 
hardwoods are usually preferred. Older methods in 
the manufacture of charcoal were very primitive, the 
wood being piled in pits, which after being fired were 
covered with earth and carefully watched to keep the 
fire smoldering sufficiently to char the coal but without 
sufficient draft to burn up the charcoal. 3y this 
method, however, by-products other than charcoal are 
wasted which by modern methods of destructive dis 
tillation are saved, the chief waste being in the case 
ot hardwoods, wood alcohol and acetic acid in the form 
of acetate of lime or of soda. 

In most locations where an ample supply of material 
is at hand the operation of the destructive distillation 
process is most profitable but requires an expensive 
plant. Under other circumstances, however, the manu 
facture of charcoal by itself in kilns of either brick or 
sheet or cast iron adapted for that purpose may be 
conducted on a profitable basis. The market for char 
coal at present, however, in most parts of the country 
is not encouraging to new ventures:in this direction. 
EDITOR. | 


HEWN CYPRESS SHINGLE MARKET WANTED. 

The writer is looking for a market for the sale of split 
(hewn) cypress shingles. I shall be pleased if you can give 
the names and addresses of buyers, either United States o1 
foreign, or both. 

I would like to have you state as well the ruling prices on 
these shingles.—INQuiryY No. 68. 

{The above inquiry comes from a ship chandler in 
Louisiana who probably has opportunity to buy cypress 
shingles from negroes in the swamps. These shingles are 
much used in the East for certain architectural effects 
and the address will be furnished to interested parties 
referring to the above inquiry number.—EDITOoR. | 


PERSIMMON AND DOGWOOD WANTED. 
I would like very much to have you furnish me with the 
rames of timber merchants who sell persimmon and dogwood. 
Inquiry No, 66, 
[Those who have logs of these two kinds to supply 
will please advise, quoting the inquiry number above 
given.—EDITOR. ] 





PREVENTING LUMBER FROM CHECKING. 

Kindly forward any information possible in regard to pre 
venting lumber, especially the heavy sizes, from checking 
while in pile.—INQuIRY No, 67. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of but two meth 
ods in practical use for preventing lumber from check- 
ing while in pile.” One is to cover the ends with cleating, 
which by retarding the end drying to a large extent 
prevents checking and also prevents splitting in handling. 
A great deal of export lumber is end cleated. 

The cheaper and more efficient method, however, is 
to paint the ends of the boards. Any good paint will 
answer, but there is a special paint made for this purpose. 

The end checking of boards and timbers is caused by 
the fact that a piece of wood dries out more rapidly 
through the ends and thereby shrinks, while the green 
wood a little farther in still retains most of its original 
moisture and original dimensions. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for the fibers at the end of the piece either to be 
hent inward toward the center to permit of the shrinkage, 


or to check or split and thus relieve this tension. Any 
expedient that tends to equalize the drying process 


throughout the length of the piece will tend to prevent 
checking.—EDITOR. | : 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The title page in your issue of last week [October 3] 
is the best thing we have seen for many months. It’s 
the truth. Let us do our business without regard to 
Europe since Europe does not regard us. 

Europe can drop from sight and yet we can and will 
live and prosper if we make up our minds so to do. 

We can use 80 percent of our cotton and the Orient 
the balance, if we will do this instead of patronizing the 
jute, silks, woolens and linens of the old countries. If 
we will use our own cutlery and other steel products 
and use the hundred and one things our people manufac- 
ture instead of wanting the ‘‘imported’’ articles we can 
turn the trick. But our factories must make a price 
and yet a living one—sell us as cheaply as they can and 
do sell abroad. 

We have a hundred million people. What they can 
and will do, make and use is without count almost if our 
people will only make up their minds to it. Buy at 
home. Ask for New Orleans, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh and other brands. 

Do it now, get busy. We have our own destiny to 
work out. Demand and don’t buy until you get ‘‘made 
in U. S. A.’’ when the factories give you a-square deal. 

Pay even more, but get it and use it and the flood will 
turn our way. ‘‘Made in the U. 8S. A.’’ is the sequel. 

E. E. SYKES. 
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The lumber trade is suffering from a restricted de- 
mand, nor is the lumber trade alone in this respect, 
for all classes of business have been reduced to the 
basis of buying only for actual necessities. Under 
normal conditions the lumbermen of the United States 
this fall would have had an exceptionally profitable 
season, because the agricultural harvests are all heavy 
and the demands from railroads, other big consumers 
of lumber, retailers and the ultimate consumer would 
have been heavy, instead of which the close scanning 
of credits, high money rates and the European war 
have arrested expansion in industries, with the result 
that the demand for lumber has fallen off from those 
lines of trade that called for the building of factories, 
dwellings and other buildings. The expected extensive 
call for railroad and car material has not materialized, 
partly because the companies have been compelled to 
make freight rates that they claim do not afford them 
sufficient profit on the capital invested and partly be- 
cause of unsettled conditions of the business world, 


which have enormously reduced the movement of 
goods. Were it not for the calamitous war in Europe 


it is safe to say that the United States would now 
be enjoying a period of so-called prosperity in which 
there would have been great opportunity for expansion 
of capital-and credit and extension of productive ¢a- 
pacity, instead of which we have a period of depres- 
sion. At present there is no immediate prospect of 
anything but a hand-to-mouth demand for lumber until 
there shall be a restoration of financial and industrial 
conditions to normal good times, for consumers and 
dealers are evidently shaping their stocks to pass over 
the year’s end with as little lumber to inventory as 
possible and with as few liabilities as can be shown 
on the books 
* * * 


To meet these conditions the lumber manufacturer is 
endeavoring to keep the production of lumber some- 
where near to these present day wants and never was 
an exigency more urgent than the present for this 
action of the lumber manufacturer. Nothing can be 
gained by sawing lumber and dumping it on the pres- 
ent market. It has been proved in the past that ex- 
tensive price-cutting does not stimulate demand; in 
fact, if the market should now be forced the effect 
would be to keep buyers out of the market until well 
toward spring, tor there would be no faith in prices 
and buyers would wait until more substantial condi- 
tions were restored. This is the fag end of the buying 
season and demand will soon be on a winter basis. 
Manufacturers all over the country are therefore to be 
congratulated for limiting the production of cut to 
meet the current wants. 


* * * 


Necessarily there must be some movement of lumber 
to meet a fall demand, especially after supplies have 
been kept as low as they have throughout the year, 
and that there will be a steady request for lumber to 
meet current wants for the balance of the year is safe 
to say. Building operations fell off very heavily dur- 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


ing September, according to statistics compiled from 
71 cities, being 32 percent less than for the correspond- 
ing month of "1913. For the first nine months of the 
year, however, the showing was within 4 percent of 
building operations last year. In the larger cities of 
the country much building is going on and this natu- 
rally takes considerable lumber of all kinds. 
E * * * 

When production exceeds the demand and that con- 
dition is prolonged the only way to secure equilibrium 
is to reduce production. The yellow pine manufac- 
turers are doing this and at the same time many of 
the larger mills are steadily maintaining a basis of 
prices, if reports received are to be relied on. This 
action to limit the output to meet the demand will 
save the market from any burdensome surpluses, so 
that the trade next year will be able to start out with 
stocks in a healthy state. With the possible exception 
of No. 3 boards stocks in the South are said to be light, 
many items being badly out of line. One yellow pine 
student made the statement on Thursday that the mill- 
men were probably doing 50 percent of a normal busi- 
ness, and this with the heavy curtailment that is going 
on will do much to keep stocks within bounds. In 
Arkansas manufacturers are said to be booking orders 
for shipment to about 75 percent of their capacity, with 
some disposed to confine their output to this basis 
rather than pile up lumber in excess of the demand. 
At other points where mill stocks are badly broken 
operators are putting forth efforts to build up their 
assortments. In east Texas the trade is about holding 
its own. Car material continues brisk. The railroad 
demand is better than for some time; the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad is said to be out with a big 


inquiry and the International & Great Northern is 
asking bids on a large number of items. Buyers are 
feeling out the markets. Numerous inquiries have 


been received that contain offers that the sales mana- 
gers are turning down, notwithstanding their order 
files are low. The export trade is still seriously handi- 
capped and the Mexican trade is at a standstill. Con- 
ditions in Florida show some improvement. While 
there is still much complaint of lack of orders the re- 
stricted production will undoubtedly have a strength- 
ening influence on the market, and belief is now ex- 
pressed in a better tone to the trade after the first of 
next year. 
* * * 

Manufacturers on the Pacific coast believe that the 
bottom of the lumber market has been reached and 
from now on should show an upward trend. They ex- 
pect that by the beginning of the new year there will 
be a good volume of business at advanced prices. For- 
eign trade is still slow, although some contracts are 
being bid on, chiefly for the Australian market. Rail 
and California business is about the same as obtained 
last week. Logs continue weak; the supply available 
is smaller than normal and will remain so undoubtedly 
for the balance of the year. Increased curtailment is 
helping to steady the market. Shingle mills are prac- 
tically idle and trade is very slow. Redwood prices 


are strong and manufacturers are firm, saying that 
they prefer to close the mills to accepting less than 
current prices for their products. Flathead Valley re- 
ports are not optimistic; retailers are buying for imme- 
diate needs only, with money scarce and high. Some 
railroad business has been pl: iced in Chicago and the 
reports from Kansas City are to the effect that in 
quiries for car material are more numerous. 
* * * 


Hardwood conditions continue to reflect the local point 
of view. Furniture manufacturers and makers of office 
fixtures are still buying with some freedom, but while 
the call is steady from these and other lines there is 
no especial urgency to the movement. Box factories 
are busy in some parts of the country and are absorb- 
ing considerable low grade lumber. Plain sawed oak is 
still the leading favorite in many of the markets, while 


high grade ash is moving more freely than for some 
time. Sap gum in good grades is moving readily, but 


red gum is slow. When a buyer wants the lumber he 

does not hesitate to pay a fair figure, but if he can get 

along without it to induce him to buy at any price is 

difficult. As a general thing, however, buyers are 

strictly adhering to the hand-to-mouth policy and will 

undoubtedly do so until after inventory time at least. 
* ~ * 

The white and norway pine trade at the Tonawandas 
is slightly below normal, but a fair amount of business 
is being offered. Prices are considered fair, with little 
tendency to sag. In the Saginaw Valley the tone of 
the market as to prices is steady; lumber movement is 
spasmodic. The volume of business at Buffalo is light. 
Receipts lately have been large, so that dealers expect 
to have a fuli stock on hand this winter. In the East 
the demand is confined to small lots, with low grades 
very dull. 

* * _ 

The cypress situation is practically unchanged. De- 
mand continues mostly for mixed ears. Railroads are 
buying a little stock, but are not in the market to any 
great extent. Lath continue to find a brisk market. 
Shingles, however, remain quiet. Indications are for a 
better call later. Prices are steady and there is still 
some talk of the mills shutting down during the sugar 
grinding period. 

* * * 

There is a feeling in the eastern spruce circles that 
the market is going to be firmer. From Boston 25,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was taken out of the market for ship- 
ment to England, which is one reason for this belief. 
Yards and building trades are buying clear spruce in 
small lots. Spruce boards are moving slowly, with heavy 
offerings. 

* 7 * 

The outlook for North Carolina pine is not very en- 
couraging. Box makers are using some material but 
they are not rushed with orders themselves. Low grade 


rough lumber showed an increase in sales this week 
over last at Norfolk. In New England a slight im- 


provement is noted. Prices, however, are still ‘uncertain. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The world’s baseball championship was won by Boston's 
Braves, of the National League, October 13, when they 
defeated the Philadelphia Athletics, of the American League, 
and wound up a world’s series in four games for the first 
time in the history of baseball. 

The International Harvester Company of America was 
granted permission by the Missouri Supreme Court October 
13 to resume business in Missouri on condition that it com- 
ply with the State laws. 


The National Council of Industrial Safety opened a three 
days’ session at Chicago October 13. “Universal Safety” 
is the motto of the congress. 


A decision handed eit in the United States district court 
at New York October 13 holds that the North Atlantic Con- 
ference, composed of transatlantic steamship lines, if 
divested of one of its business features, declared by the 
Government to be obnoxious, is not a combination in re- 
straint of trade and competition under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Lewis G. Stevenson, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, 


of Bloomington, Ill., son of the late 

former vice president of the United 
States, October 13 was appointed secretary of state of 
Illinois by Governor Dunne, to succeed Harry Woods, who 
died by his own hand October 11. 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of directors of the 
New Haven Railroad, in the annual report sent to the stock- 
holders October 10, presents the plan of dissolution of the 
system which has been agreed upon by the company and the 
Department of Justice and which may soon become effective. 

The Federal district court at New York October 8 ruled 
that it had no jurisdiction in the suit brought by the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company of America against Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels and four naval censors to prevent 
the Government from keeping closed the wireless stations 
at Siasconset, Mass., and Seagate, N. Y. The company’s 
application for an injunction was dismissed. 

A retrenchment plan, including graduated 
all salaries above $2,500 a year and a 
dividend of the pre ferred stockholders from 5 to 4% percent, 
payable in deferred scrip, has been inaugurated by the 
Southern Railroad. President Fairfax Harrison has placed 
his name at the head of the list with a 20 percent reduction 
of his own salary. 

It is expected that more than 100,000 farmers, 
ing all the dairy States in the Union and the 
Canada, will attend the National Dairy Show 
Chicago from October 22 to 31 


Yale University received gifts and bequests for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 of $1,019,846.73 as compared with 
$1,416,935.84 for the previous year, according to its annual 
report. As a teaching organization the university closed the 
year with a deficit of $7,786.46, the amount being consid- 
erably smaller than the deficit a year ago. 


deductions of 
reduction of the 





represent- 
Dominion of 
to be held at 


The Argentine battleship Mareno, building at the Camden 
(N. J.) shipbuilding yards, will leave October 15 for official 
trials off the coast of Maine. 


At a conference at New York City October 14 with cotton 


planters’ representatives, New York bankers agreed, it is 
said, to furnish $50,000,000 to finance the country’s cotton 
crop, if the rest of the country would supply $100,000,000 


or more, uader conditions agreed to at the conference. The 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington will be called upon to 
manage the fund and direct the loaning of it. 


There were 283 sailing, steam and unrigged vessels of 
56,510 gross tons built in the United States during the three 
months ended September 380 last, according to the Bureau 
of Navigation. In the corresponding period last year, 376 
vessels were constructed. 


Washington. 


The Senate October 13 ratified without protest the in- 
creased tax of 75 cents a barrel on beer, the first item in 
the war tax revenue bill. The Senate also agreed to taxes 
of 5 cents a gallon on rectified whiskey, $1 a thousand on 
bank capital and surplus and the amendment eliminating 
taxes on gasoline and life insurance. 

The peace commission treaty between the United States 
and Guatemala was ratified October 13 and the first of the 
conventions designed by Secretary Bryan to guard the United 
States from sudden war, went into effect. Treaties with 
Ecuador and Greece were signed at Washington October 13. 

Consideration of the bill for the establishment of a rural 
credit system to meet the demands of farmers for loans on 


easy terms will be postponed until next Congress, which 
meets in December, 1915. President Wilson said October 8 


that progress in the shaping of this legislation had been 
halted by the lack of a definite plan. 

The conference report on the Clayton antitrust bill, al- 
ready adopted by the Senate, was agreed to by the House 
October 244 to 54, completing the antitrust legislation 
program for this session. 

The principal recommendation in the organization of the 
United States army which will be made by Secretary of War 
Garrison is the enlistment system, which will be changed to 
permit the building up of a large body of trained’ reserve 
soldiers. 

The Federal Reserve Board October 10 announced its ap- 
proval in principle of the plan for a $150,000,000 loan fund 
to take care of the surplus cotton crop. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 785,239 pen- 
sioners received from the United States Government $17-,- 
417,546, a decrease of about $2,000,000 over the preceding 
year, according to the report of the commissioner of pensions. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance October 7 announced 
that it had written insurance aggregating $4,324,541 and 
has pending policies calling for $5,197, 600. 

Official announcement was made at the White House Octo- 
ber 9 that President Wilson approves the plan to adjourn 
Congress as soon as the war revenue Dill is passed. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission October 9 started an 
investigation into the production, transportation and market- 
ing of crude petroleum, in compliance with a Senate reso- 
lution, 


Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
from the cotton States, October 14 presented his amendment 
to the war tax bill, providing for a special bond issue of 
$250,060,000 to be used in the purchase by the Government 
of 5,000,000 bales of cotton to be held until January 1, 
1916, unless the price of cotton goes above 11 cents a pound. 
During 1916 the cotton held by the Treasury is to be sold 


representing the senators 


at not less than cost, including all interest charges and 
copes All the cotton so held is to be disposed of in 
917 


$y a vote of 211 to 59 the House October 14 passed the 
Jones Philippine bill, which deciares the purpose of the 
Unite d States to recognize the independence of the island 
“as soon as a stable government can be established there.” 
The measure will not be considered in the Senate at this 
session, 


Congressman Cary of Wisconsin presented a resolution to 
the House October 14, charging two admirals of the navy 
with being traitors to their country through making ‘false 
reports” on the effect of high explosives. 


The railroads of the country were authorized by a formal 
decision handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion October 14 to transport free of charge the Christmas 
gifts which the children are preparing to send to the 
orphans of the European war. 


FOREIGN. 


Subjects of nations at war with 
from acquiring real estate by an 
menting the laws in force. 

Ira Nelson Morris, the American minister to Sweden, has 
leased the country house of Prince William of Sweden at 
Oak Hill near Stockholn. 

The figures of the London board of trade for September 
show that England's imports decreased $81,515,000 and its 
exports $78,750,000. Principal decline in imports were: 
food, $10,000,080 ; wool, $11,250,000 ; cotton, $7,500,000, and 


tussia are prohibited 
imperial decree, supple- 


manufactured artic les, $42,500,000. 
Lieut. Sir Ernest H. Shackleton, the British explorer, 
arrived at Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 8 from London 


on the first stage of 
antarctic regions. 

Venustiano Carranza, “supreme chief” of the Constitution- 
alists, presented his resignation as provisional president of 
Mexico to the Aguas Calientes convention October 14 and it 
was promptly accepted. Thus General Villa becomes the 
dominant power in the republic, and his choice, Antonio 
Villareal, will become Carranza’s successor. 


A royal decree issued at Madrid fixes October 30 as the 
date for the opening of the Spanish parliament. 


his journey of exploration of the 
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Bankers in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
ind St. Louis, and connected monetary interests in 
other large banking centers, report some improvement 
n financial conditions and recovery toward a workable 
status in respect to international credit and exchange. 
increasing confidence is in evidence and recovery from 
the fright that seized the banking, investment and 
commercial interests at the outbreak of the European 
war has been succeeded by a calm determination to 
inake the best of an extremely unfortunate situation 
and unitedly labor for a readjustment to better condi- 
tions. The present exigency is to sustain this country’s 
credit abroad while at the same time our gold supply 
shall not be too seriously drawn down. Credit must 
be maintained so as to stimulate oversea commerce, 
particularly with Britain and France and with other 
Kuropean countries not at war, as well as with South 
America and all countries that make London the clear- 
ing house for all international trading. In order to 
safeguard our credit we must be ready to settle bal- 
ances with gold when that can not be effected through 
the export of our foodstuffs, cotton and manufactured 
goods. <A special feature to be kept in view is the 
taking care of our indebtedness in Europe on the vast 
amount of corporate securities held in that part of the 
world, which is likely to be used by foreign holders for 
the withdrawal of a large quantity of our gold as soon 
as the exchanges on both sides of the ocean shall be 
reopened. What our financiers are eager to see come 
to pass is such a prodigious exportation of our grain 
and other foodstuffs, as well as. our cotton, steel and 
copper, as to create such an effectual balance in favor 
of this country as measurably to offset the claims for 
gold payments that shall be made against us. This 
is more acutely felt by the banks of New York than 
those of any other part of the country, because that 
metropolis is the main reservoir of the surplus money 
of the United States as well as its international and 
domestic exchange center. These facts were never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the passing period 
of financial stress. 


« * * 


High financial authority lately said that within two 
weeks the betterment of the monetary condition in 
New York has been demonstrated by the cutting down 
of the deficiency in the Clearing House institutions 
from #38,384,100 to $17,986,650, At the same time 
specie holdings have been increased from $320,549,000 
to $329,254,000, and this notwithstanding considerable 
transfers of gold to Canada in connection with the 
$100,000,000 New York City loan and the $100,000,000 
general gold pool of the country’s banks. It is also 
claimed that no part of these amounts of gold came 
out of the United States Treasury, and therefore must 
have been released from other sources—that is, either 
from hoardings or from interior banking institutions. 

* * * 


As a distinct and adequate relief from the strained 
and extraordinary situation in which the New York 
banks are involved in the present crisis much anxiety 
is felt for the early inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve System. When that facility shall be ready for 
business, the belief is, the Reserve banks will be the 
chief gold reservoirs of the country, and on them, in- 
stead of on New York, will fall the demand. This will 
be as was intended by the framers of the Reserve sys- 
tem; for the complaint always has been made by 
interests outside the metropolis that New York con- 
trolled so much of the gold medium of exchange, and 
the sustenance of credit, that it amounted to a mo- 
nopoly and the governor of interest rates and credit 
for the entire country. Moreover, this state of affairs 
contributed to the controlling influence that the chief 
city had in the investment market, and through the 
operations of the stock exchange the tendency was for 
surplus currency and gold to drain to that great money 
and speculative center when there was inadequate use 
for it in the interior, thus often more or less crippling 
business in the country at large because of insuffi- 
cient supply of loanable funds. The design of the 
Federal Reserve Bank scheme was more evenly to 
distribute reserves and ready money over the country 
instead of allowing New York and the other great 
banking centers to monopolize so much of it all the 
time for speculative and investment purposes rather 
than for ordinary manufacture and trade. But there 
are two sides to this matter, both of which have been 
enormously and thoroughly, discussed during the pen- 
deney and formation of the reserve system. 

* * * 


In the face of the gold pool’s guaranteed supply of 
$100,000,000 in that metal for the payment of foreign 
balances large 90-day maturities in London forced up 
exchange rates. These maturities were for bills put 
out in July, when money was abundant. It was stated 
at the end of the week that action by the exchange 
market indicated that foreign creditors intended to 
press for immediate payment on 4'l available maturi- 





ties. This has been asserted all along since the war 
broke out, and has been the basis for the anxiety that 
has prevailed among international exchange interests 
on this side. It seems that despite the effort of New 
York to sustain its credit abroad, and the success of 
the bankers’ $100,000,000 gold pool for the sustention 
of American credit by means of gold deposits at Ot- 
tawa to the credit of the Bank of England, foreign 
creditors are determined to urge collections in this 
country to the limit. This is reason enough for the 
governors of the New York Stock Exchange postponing 
the time for reopening that institution. They fear 
that the result would be a coming flood of our securi- 
ties from Europe that would have a smashing effect 
on values, with all the attending financial difficulties 
and disasters that such a breakdown would entail. 


* * * 


While the great reserve banking interests are taking 
all possible measures to maintain American credit 
abroad business at home is handicapped by restricted 
credit and the reach that banks have on expansion. 
This restriction is partly effected by comparatively 
high interest rates and partly by refusal to lend money 
on speculative propositions. Also bankers are free in 
giving advice to would-be borrowers against any ven- 
tures that are void of guaranty that returns will be 
reasonably certain. Altogether distinct causes are 
against expansion and what may be called a revival 
of business, though the financial outlook has improved 
through the efforts that the reserve city banks have 
made toward providing for immediate emergencies as 
above pointed out. One of the features of current 
conditions is the continued poor showing in bank clear- 
ings as reported from week to week. In the total for 
the country, however, account should be taken of the 
falling off that has resulted from the closure of the 
New York and other stock exchanges. According to a 
compilation made by the Financial Chronicle only 45 
out of 160 cities made gains during September. In the 
country as a whole the loss in clearings was 25.4 per- 
cent, and compared with 1912 it was 23.3 percent. For 
nine months since January 1, however, the year’s total 
falls only 4.9 percent below clearings for the same 
part of 1913, which is comparatively small considering 
what has happened during that time. Even in New 
York City, where September clearings recorded a com- 
parative loss of 40.6 percent, the nine months’ aggre- 
gate loss was but 6.9 percent below clearings in Sep- 
tember, 1913. In Canada clearings in 21 cities de- 
creased 14.5 percent, with gains only at Winnipeg, 
Ottawa and Quebec. 


* * * 


The great concern on this side of the ocean is to 
swell the exportations of grain to all possible propor- 
tions in order to sustain our credit abroad and make 
available a resource for exchange on London. For the 
week ended last Friday exports of wheat—actual ship- 
ments—-amounted to 9,964,000 bushels, compared with 
6,860,000 bushels the week before, and 6,149,000 bushels 
in the corresponding week last year. Since July 1 
104,114,000 bushels had been exported, compared with 
77,441,000 for the same period last year. Corn ship- 
ments since July 1, according to Bradstreet’s, had 
amounted to 1,494,000 bushels, compared with 9,022,000 
bushels during the same period in 1913. Such gains 
are encouraging as bearing on our foreign exchange 
relations with Europe. But with cotton the case is 
reversed. Movements of cotton into sight for the 
first seventy days of the season, as reported to the 
New York Cotton Exchange, together with components 
making up sight receipts to August 1, were as follows: 
This year, 1,096,169 bales; last year, 2,163,769, and the 
year before, 2,064,373. This shows the tardy move- 
ment of cotton marketward as compared with that of 
the preceding two years. Shipments foreign also show 
a comparative falling off in volume even more con- 
spicuous than do port receipts. 

* * * 


Evidently the main reliance as a basis for both do- 
mestie and foreign finance and domestic business this 
year will have to be the grain crops. According to a 
late responsible estimate grain produced in the United 
States this year is worth approximately $550,000,000 
more than the total last year at the October valuation. 
Fine cereals of 4,945,000,000 bushels are valued at 
$3,556,514,000. The bureau of crop estimates at Wash- 
ington places the winter wheat crop at 675,000,000 
bushels of a value of 94.4 cents a bushel, on October 1, 
or a total value of $637,200,000. Last year’s wheat 
crop at a like time was worth but 81.2 cents a bushel, 
while the crop of winter wheat was 523,000,000 bushels, 
or 152,000,000 less than this year. Thus the difference 
in value as between the two years is found to favor 
this year to the extent of $212,524,000. The yield of 
spring wheat was less than that of last year by 23,000,- 
000 bushels, according to the Government estimate, but 
the value at 91.8 cents a bushel is $22,000,000 greater. 








The like feature runs through nearly every other of 
grain production as to comparative yield and values. 
* * ia 

The experts of the Agricultural Department take the 
view that our grain values this year add immensely 
to the purchasing power of the country, especially the 
western part thereof. Moreover, the hay crop should 
not be overlooked as a direct or indirect addition to 
the crop values of the country in this peculiar year 
1914. The yield is better than the 5-year average, and 
the tobacco crop will largely contribute to productive 


- values in the South and parts of the northern States 


as well. Thus it is evident that agriculture has more 
than commonly contributed to the available wealth of 
the country. Now if by some fortuitous circumstances 
or ingenious contrivance on the part of cotton mer- 
chants and speculative handlers the magnificent yield 
of the year can be converted into money capital the 
United States will get a boost toward prosperity de- 
spite the European war and its paralyzing effect on 
the international exchange of commodities. 
* ca * 


A distinct feature of recent developments in finances 
is the demand for commercial paper that has swelled 
to fairly good proportions. In New York is noticeable 
an improved demand for such instruments of credit 
from banks and trust companies, including the city 
and out-of-town banks. The same feature is noticed 
in Chicago, St. Louis and other cities. The call comes 
largely from the smaller points throughout the East 
and middle West. Attractive short term notes have 
changed hands freely at 614 percent in the East, com- 
pared to 7 percent week before last. There is a sen- 
timental improvement in the market for maturities at 
a range of 6 to 8 percent. At the end of the week 
it was thought that the Reserve Bank system would 
begin operations about November 1, and that this 
would mean an early conversion of emergency currency 
circulation into new Federal Bank notes and thus 
materially ease the situation. The Reserve Board ap- 
parently is taking its time, presumably with the view 
of making all due preparaticns so that the system 
shall start off without the handicap of inadequate 
preparation. Then again the Board is going forward 
carefully so as not to require the thousands of banks 
that have joined the system to put up the required 
cash stock for membership in the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

* * * 

According to reports of the commercial exchanges 
general business in mercantile lines is mixed, uneven, 
hesitant and altogether hand-to-mouth, each charac- 
teristic dependent on the conditions peculiar to local 
or regional influences, such as the outcome of the 
crops, business failures and the state of leading local 
industries. Throughout the South depression in the 
cotton trade has the effect to limit the demand for all 
sorts of goods. In the winter wheat States trade is 
reported to be fairly active. In this particular, how- 
ever, conditions west of the Mississippi River, espe- 
cially in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, appear to be 
better than elsewhere in the South. Despite the favor- 
able outcome of crops in the Southwest, St. Louis re- 
ports that conservatism is the rule throughout that 
section of the country. Collections in sections outside 
the cotton belt are nearly as good as they were last 
year. Crop returns in the general aspect are satisfac- 
tory and good times for the farmers seem to be in 
prospect. Lately a better sentiment has prevailed in 
industrial lines, and a growing belief is that the worst 
is over and better business will soon develop. 


Propositions for the relief of the cotton trade by the 
valorization plan are being seriously advocated in 
high English quarters. Good journalistic authority re- 
ports that Sir Charles Macara, president of the Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
in a recent address proposed to create a cotton reserve, 
jointly undertaken by the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, for the taking over and 
valorization of the surplus cotton in this country. Sir 
Charles declared that the two Governments were vitally 
concerned for the millions of people engaged in pro- 
ducing, handling and manufacturing cotton and for 
protectiny them from appalling disaster. This the 
speaker said could be done without ultimate loss. The 
scheme would enable our planters to pay their debts 
and permit the English mills to operate part of the 
time, with the assurance that prices would be steady. 
As it is, buying is at a standstill and the Lancashire 
mills must soon shut down unless some means like that 
that Sir Charles proposes is undertaken. The project 
might involve $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, but there 
would be little or no risk at the price at which cotton 
could be purchased, and it might save disaster to one 
of the world’s greatest industries. In the meantime 
discussion of ways and means to relieve the cotton 
trade is going on in this country, with as yet nothing 
in the shape of decisive result. 
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WESTERN BOX SHOOKS TO GO EAST. 


Coast Manufacturers Seeking Atlantic Coast Markets— 
Panama Canal Rates a Help. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—As a result of a campaign 
among manufacturers of spruce box shooks, a meeting 
was held here by a number of them for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of sending a representative 
to the principal ports on the Atlantie seaboard to sur- 
vey the box markets and to ascertain what the prospects 
are for the entry there of spruce shooks from the Pa- 
cifie Northwest. Those present were representatives from 
plants that have water shipping facilities and most of 
them are members of the Northwestern Association of 
Box Manufacturers, which has offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building here and of which J. B. Knapp is man- 
ager. It is probable that as a result of this meeting 
Mr. Knapp will leave for the Atlantic coast next week 
to make the proposed survey. 

The subject was discussed from every angle and the 
opinion of all present seemed that a good outlet is to be 
found on the Atlantic coast for fir box shooks, although 
they will in a measure have to compete with the yellow 
pine of the South and the spruce of the New England 
States. Under the rail rates this section was prohibited 
from entering that market as the rate by rail is 75 cents 
a hundred pounds, but by way of the Panama Canal a 
#0-cent rate has already been quoted and it is believed 
that as shooks may be used for ‘‘fillers’’ still lower 
rates will be available when more steamers are placed 
in operation. 

The investigation will be made on a coéperative basis 
in that all of the mills represented will bear their re- 
spective share of the expense and they will also be en 
titled to the information gathered. It is purposed to 
have the representative visit all persons interested in 
the manufacture, transportation and use of box shooks 
within the territory accessible from points on the Atlantic 
seaboard and to have him gain accurate knowledge of the 
requirements of the market. 

The association recently started a movement to ascer- 
tain the extent of box shooks used in all parts of the 
world and how best to reach the various markets. Some 
very satisfactory returns have already been obtained. 
It has been learned from distant points that enormous 
quantities of shooks are used where it was thought the 
demand was almost insignificant and it has also been 
ascertained that at many points fiber boxes would give 
way to wood boxes if wood were made available. 

The demand for box shooks in the Pacific Northwest 
is about normal this season, Mr. Knapp states. It 
would have been above normal but for the fact that the 
war in Europe has interfered with the shipment of in 
ferior grades of fruit, shipments being confined to the 
best grades. However, the market been very 
factory so far. 


COMMERCIALIZING SOUTHERN MOSS. 


has satis 








Louisiana Concern Utilizes Tree Parasite—Finds De- 
mand for It from Upholsterers. 


Mortey, La., Oct. 12.—In line with the ever increasing 
tendency of lumber manufacturers to turn waste to 
profit, the Morley Cypress Company, of this place, has 
developed a steady business in the sale of southern moss. 
This parasite is familiar to every southern lumberman 
and, while not commonly found on yellow pine trees, it 
grows profusely throughout the cypress and hardwood 
timber stands. For many years it was looked upon with 
indifference except for its grace and beauty and as a 
commercial factor it was not considered. Of late years, 
however, it has been found highly useful as stuffing mate- 
rial for upholsterers and outside the lumber industry it 
has been regarded as marketable for a considerable time. 

Finding that its timber carried a vast amount of the 
moss, the Morley company conceived the plan of having 
it gathered from their felled trees, and brought in to 
the mill for treatment. To do this the colored women 
and children of the logging camp were engaged to gather 
the moss, working behind the logging crew, for which 
service they were paid on a ‘‘piece work’’ basis. Space 
on the mill site was then arranged for curing and drying 
and a rotary comber and baler installed to put the moss 
in shape for the market. The plan proved a success from 
the start and is now a regular part of the Morley 
operation. 





Import. Consumptic 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 
Quebec sq. pine, c. ft.. Nil. Nil. Nil. § 4,000 vi 
Quebec waney bd.,c. ft. 2,000 2,500 Nil 
Siber'’n pine logs, c. ft. 38,000 Nil. Nil. 10,000 1,000 
st. John and other 

ports pine, c. ft..... Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Red pine, c. ft ie Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
British Columbia and 

Oregon pine, c. ft... 9,000 25,000 2,000 21,000 34,000 
Californian redwood, 

é RE... See Nil. Nil. Nil. 3,000 6,000 
Kauri pine, «. ft... Nil. Nil. 80,000 7,000 2,000 
Danzig, ete fir, c. ft. Nil. 25,000 Nil. 1,600 12,000 
Vitch pin hewn, c. ft... 7,000 45,000 6,000 12,000 29,000 





Pitch pine sawn, ec, ft 
Pitch pine planks and 
boards, c,. ft . 


72,000 284,000 286,000 106,000 133,000 


93,000 134,000 238,000 139,000 143,000 


Oak, Canadian and 

B.S. A. « oe Nil. 26,000 Nil. 3,000 7,000 
Oak planks, c. ft.....178,000 229,000 83,000 326,000 123,000 
Oak, Baltic, etc., c. ft 7,000 Nil. Nil. 15,000 1,000 
Oak, Japanese, c. ft.. Sous Nil. 8,000 a 6,000 
ae SS, See Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Birch logs, c. ft..... 2.000 Nil. Niw. 9,000 3,000 
Birch planks, c. ft. 27,000 27,000 24,000 13,000 31,000 
SS, ee eee eee 3,000 7,000 Nil. 3,000 10,000 
East India Teak, c. ft. 45,000 18,000 27,000 29,000 23,000 
Greenheart, c. ft...... Nil. Nil. Nil. 2,000 4,000 
Quebec yellow pine 

deals, stds.........5. 1,740 1,670 520 800 920 
(Juebec red pine deals, 

A EE Ce 370 180 Nil 150 160 
Quebec spruce pine 

deals, stds... : 460 510 110 1,160 180 





The moss is brought in to the mill site, where it is 
thrown off the logging ears into a wide flat pile. Here 
it is allowed to cure for a period, after which it is gath- 
ered up and hung on wires, arranged not unlike those of 
an ordinary vineyard. In this process it turns a dead 
black and becomes very hard and brittle. After thor- 
oughly drying the moss is then put through the comber, 
which not only shreds it but at the same time eliminates 
all dirt and small sticks and twigs. From the mouth of 
the comber it is run through the baler, which turns it out 
in a trim burlap-wrapped bundle weighing 100 pounds. 
The market price for this bale is $10 at the mill. The 
shipments at this point run about a carload of two hun- 
dred bales a month. They are consigned to a jobber 
who deals with the upholstering and furniture trade. 

The Morley Cypress Company has one of the most 
modern and uptodate mills in the cypress field. It was 
completed seven years ago and has a timber supply that 
insures its operation for many years to come. H. T. 
Morley is senior member and president, L. M. Morley, 
his brother, is secretary and treasurer. They are natives 
ot Michigan. They both reside here, giving active atten- 
tion to the enterprise. A third brother, W. H. Morley, is 


also a member of the company, but not active. 

The Morley family were for many years ship owners 
and builders with headquarters at the once famous Maine 
Since coming south they have withdrawn 


City, Mich. 








A MCRLEY CYPRESS LOG—L. M. MORLEY IN CENTER. 
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ON MORLEY 


from this line ot work, but while seemingly thoroughly 
engrossed in the manufacture of cypress and hardwoods 
Mr. Morley, senior, says he feels lost without his first 


love, ‘‘the boats.’’ 





ENGLISH LUMBER SITUATION. 


Statistics Covering Import, Consumption and Stocks at 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston and Manchester. 





In their monthly report of stocks of timber, deals 
ete., Robert Coltart & Co., of Liverpool, quote the fol- 
lowing statistics covering import, consumption and 


stocks at Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston and Man- 
chester (month ended September 30, 1914): 
om. Stock. 

1914 1912 1913 1914 1912 
Nii. 9,000 9,000 9,000 Siberian pine planks, 

16,000 26,500 22,000 ites USER sis ae os ; Nil. 
6,000 177,000 88,000 26,000 N. B. & N. S. spruce, 
N. B. & N. S. pine, 

Nil 2,000 Nil. Nil DH JAB aes oA cawae a 2,640 
Nil. 5,000 4,000 3,000 Baltic red and white 


deals, Baltic red and 


12,000 98,000 245,000 294,000 white boards, stds. 2.570 
Baltic flooring, stds.. Tho 
6,000 155,000 37,000 316,000 Galatz, etc., White- 
4,000 44,000 15,000 87,000 wood, stds Sai ee Nil 
Nil. 12,000 24,000 5,000 
17,000 55,000 114,000 102,000 
275,000 280,000 1,120,000 603,000 1912 
Quebec bd. pine, ¢. ft.213,000 
147,000 231,000 457,000 465,000 Quebec sq. pine, c. ft.. Nil 
Quebec red pine, c. ft. 1,000 
3,000 7,000 70,000 84,000 Birch logs, c. ft...... 4,000 
122,000 160,000 317,000 170,000 Birch planks, c+ ft.... 21,000 
Nil. 3,000 14,009 8,000 Oak, Canadian and 
6,000 .... 119,000 155,000 Boy es ek He Wise ventas 45,000 
Nil. 4,000 4,000 4,000 Elm square, c. ft..... 1,000 
9,000 57,000 26,000 16,000 Pitch pine hewn, ec. ft. Nil. 
10,000 143,000 118,000 69,000 Pitch pine sawn, c. ft.141,000 
8,000 31,000 27,000 54,000 Pitch pine pl'nks,c.ft. 4,000 
23,000 183,000 170,000 132,000 Spruce deals, stds.... 5,040 
8,000 24,000 54,000 52,000 Pine deals, stds...... Ago 
Baltic red deals 
660 8,960 7,710 8,520 Baltic white deals, 
cL RS a ae Seat 4,810 
200 2,110 1,190 820 Baltic flooring, stds... 1,170 
Galatz, etc., white- 
260 1,960 1,720 2,370 wood, et@s:. ...3.... Nil. 


UNIFORM WEIGHT BASIS PROPOSED. 


Southern Manufacturers Seek a Standard—Details of 
Allowances Proposed. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 10.—At yesterday’s meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association a repre 
sentative of the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bu 
reau was present for the purpose of evolving with the 
members present a basis of weights and inspection that 
will prove satisfactory to all concerned. As a result 
thereof the following report will be submitted at the 
next meeting of the association for approval: 

Report of Special Weight Committee. 
Wts. per M’ 














Piocoring, 23/40c2% face, fat hack... .. 6.66.6 veces. 2350 
Flooring, 13/16x3% face, flat back...... icine oie wie 2300 
Flooring, 18/16x3% face, hollow-back............. 2050 
Flooring, 13/16x5% face, flat-back. ET . 2400 
Flooring, 13/16x3% face, flat-back................ 2400 
Flooring, 12/16x5% face, flat-back................- . 2300 
(All heart face 150 lbs. per M’ heavier.) 

ee a RNR 6 5 0 Sco naive 97055 oR aa awl 56 9's W39.59-05; «WIA 900 
SN nN os cig a's Arp baler a ech plese he a-8 2h0 
CCTM, “RIRORO: 0365.00 sce caine . 1600 
COUR, BARGE TG | \ 500.000.4640 000s .1950 
PENA, RMP EMIRNE ols dine lw hon n'Ga Gs we ee wea wee ee . 2000 
PPR RAAEOR, Sy ROG OCMNO RES oo. 6 55:5. 4:8, 048 69:05 5,0.0,8 99:00 00" 2100 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 105.............. . 2000 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 106.... ene 2000 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 216 60.66... cesses 1600 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 116.........0eccse0s 2200 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 117...... . 1600 
Drop siding, from 1” stock. Pattern 118....... Rasps - 1600 
PeewMIOO MOIme TOT TB" BtOCK on oie venice cess 1150 
Beveled siding from 5/4” stock.............. E 1500 
Weatherboarding, square edge from 5/4” stock.. .1400 
Molgea base, SB, 10” and 12°° atock.......cc0cs. . 2200 
imines se/ee €6from. 1" BtOCK.... 2... cece ceeass . 2800 
Finish Bal” trom B/8” SOCK 0.66 cesses 8000 
Binien G26 11/396" from 6/4” etock..........seace. 2900 
amen res ee MI Te ac oe ccc seecesees. . 2400 
ATES NS 5-4 b.owiere 66:0. 614 0:5 6 6.400010 3:0. 2600 
eee En Pe OND BOs ions bc 8 0 see ewes . 2700 
Finish rough and kiln-dried.............. : ‘ . 8800 
toofers, D. & M. or shiplap, 13/16x5'%, 7's and 9%” 2500 
toofers, D. & M. or shiplap, 4x52, 7% and 9.” 2300 
Common boards and fencing, S2S........ 2800 
Common boards and fencing, rough and dry . 3900 
2x4 to 4x8, rough and green.... Sy, 500 
2x4 to 4x8, D \%”’ scant and green. 8800 
2x4 to 4x8, D 4%” scant and dry... 3000 
Bx6 Gnd UD, TOUMN BN Breen... os 5. ccc vewece 4500 
x8 and up, D\%” scant and green......... ; 4000 
ee a. ee ees nooo 
Staves, green, straight sawn.............. 4600 
Staves, green, cylinder sawn 8500 
NS ES OS re noo 
Shingles, cypress (What about this?).. 

Lath, 1%x%x4, green......... foo 
ath, DEE, Gry......... : ‘ rt) 





LUMBERMEN’S EXPOSITION HOME. 


House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacific Fair Assured 
—Dedication Ceremonies at Hand. 


San Francisco, Oct. 10.—After the tedious prelimi 
naries of several months, representing a large amount of 
figuring, coutriving and planning, accompanied by gener 
ous expenditure of time and talent, the board of governors 
of the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo 
has finally entered into contract for the construction of 
the hospitable exposition home for lumbermen and Hoo 
Hoo, and exercises will be held Saturday, October 17, at 
2:30 p. m., at which time the site will be dedicated, 
when President C. C. Moore of the Panama-Pacifie Inter 
national Exposition hands the deed for the site to Robert 
Dollar, president of the board of governors, and also the 
ground-breaking ceremony when R. A. Hiscox, Supreme 
Bojum of the Cancatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will begin 
the actual work by breaking ground with a wooden shovel. 
Mayor Rolph, of San Francisco, will deliver an address 
and Fairfax H. Wheelan, of the board of governors, and 
also an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, will deliver the oration of 
the day. 

The location of the site in the horticultural gardens 
gives a beautiful setting for these exercises, with the 
great dome of the Horticultural Palace in the back- 
ground. 

The participation of Mayor Rolph and President Moore 
is appropriate, not only from their official positions but 
also on account of their relations to the lumber business, 
the former being of the shipping firm of Hind, Rolph & 
Co., which handles a good deal of lumber, while ©. C. 





Import. Consumption. Stock. 
1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Nil Nil 30 140 120 THO 1,920 1570 
2,180 5,380 4,060 4.140 2.850 8,320 7,840 9,180 
3.440 850 2.300 2,200 ROO 3,820 4,720 1,850 
920 240 noo 660 250 1,500 1,870 1,050 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil 
AT MANCHESTER. 
1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
25,000 38,000 50,000 2,000 37,000 306,000 165,000 241,000 
Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 8,000 5,000 5,000 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 7,000 4,000 1,000 
Nil. 12,000 9,000 1,000 10,000 25,000 16,000 46,000 
3,000 29,000 13,000 5,000 138,000 131,000 91,000 102,000 
33,000 24,000 21,000 8,000 24,000 561,000 42,000 36,000 
9,000 4,000 8,000 10,000 4,000 4,000 20,000 = 10,000° 
Nil. Nil. 5,000 Nil. 2,000 18,000 22,000 15,000 
Nil. 173,000 74,000 26,000 188,000 327,000 590,000 642,000 
Nil. 19,000 13,000 6,000 68,000 48,000 93,000 386,000 
6,530 4,900 6,750 3,080 5,810 15,870 25,270 13,190 
970 760 690 860 570 2,510 2,580 1,480 
2,740 150 2,920 2,140. 3,290 8,180 9,520 5,610 
840 300 1,240 840 650 1,260 1,410 350 
Nil. Nil. 70 Nil. 70 950 400 250 
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‘toore & Co. are engineers and supply a great deal of 


jiaterial for construction of both sawmills and logging 
roads. 


It is confidently expected that there will be a big turn 
it of lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo and representatives of the 
\lied industries. Invitations will be sent throughout the 


san Francisco jurisdiction by Supreme Bojum Hiscox, 


hile the board of governors will issue invitations to all 
unbermen and allied trades. The fact that Frank W. 
‘rower, High Priest of Osiris of the Hoo-Hoo House of 
\ncients, is chairman of the committee of arrangements 
usures that everything will be well conducted, and a 
ood time is assured during the exercises and subsequent 
pportunity will be offered to inspect thoroughly the 
iany interesting features of the exposition, which at this 
arly date is 95 percent complete, 

An automobile parade will start from the Fife Build- 
ng, the headquarters of the board of governors, at about 
1:30 o’clock, headed by a sightseeing car with a band, 
o that there will be attendant music from the time the 
rowd leaves the city until the exercises are concluded. 
\fter the exercises a trip through the grounds will be 
nteresting and instructive. The buildings representing 
the different States and nations are also progressing 
rapidly to completion. Several concessions are already 
n operation, and they will furnish recreation after a tour 
f the grounds, 


PASSING OF A PIONEER. 


Michigan Mill Closes Down After Forty-Seven Years’ 
Service—Total Cut Estimated at 7,000,000,000 Feet. 





MANISTER, Micu., Oct. 12.—The Filer & Sons mill at 
Manistee has closed. It is no ordinary closing, for it 
it marks the passing of a lumber institution that for 
forty-seven years has been a big factor in that industry 
i Michigan. It means more than that to Manistee be- 
cause for almost half a century it has heen a source of 
ife blood to this town. No impressive ceremony marked 
the last turn of the big bandwheel but 160 employees 
und their families felt keenly the passing of the pioneer. 

Golden Filer was born in Jefferson County, New York, 
in 1841 and came to Manistee in 1853. His father, D. L. 
Filer, was first interested in the Batchelor mill, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1865, D. L. Filer rebuilt the mill 
and when he died in 1879 it passed into the hands of his 
sons, E. Golden and Delos W. Filer, but was always known 
aus the Filer & Sons mill. When D. W. Filer died the 
mill was continued in operation by his brother and 
Golden Filer is now one of the few residents of Manistee 
who have been here since the lumber industry was 
founded. 

Mr. Filer estimates that in the time of its operation 
the Filer & Sons mill has cut more than 7,000,000,000 
feet of lumber. This record has been exceeded but the 
eut has been principally pine. Hardwoods and hemlock 
have been cut only on rare occasions, which gives the 
mill something of a pine record. One of the remarkable 
things about the history of the Filer mill is the absence 
of disastrous fires. In the forty-seven years the mill and 
yards, which cover 20 acres of ground, have suffered only 
the loss of a few buildings. 

In addition to his lumber interests, Golden Filer is 
president of the Manistee County Savings Bank and is 
un officer of the Commonwealth Power Company. 





MEXICO WANTS CAR MATERIAL. 


Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico Needs More Than 
4,000,000 Feet of Lumber. 


Houston, Trex., Oct. 11.—The Constitutionalist Rail- 
ways of Mexico has sent out inquiries for between 4,- 
000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of lumber, and practically 
every Houston lumber manufacturer has been requested 
to furnish estimates on this material. In the hope that 
the Constitutionalists will find some way to purchase 
the material desired, many of the Jumbermen will comply 
with the request for estimates. One thing is being in- 
sisted upon, however, that the money shall be placed on 
deposit in some bank on the border, subject to sight 
draft by the manufacturers. Only on condition that 
the money is received in advance will any shipment of 
lumber destined for Mexico be allowed to leave the 
mills. 

The Mexican situation continues to be the subject of 
serious concern in this section and there is a movement 
on foot to have Texas senators and congressmen use 
their influence to bring about a solution of the trouble 
and a resumption of normal trade conditions in the re- 
publie. 

The lumber interests of Texas and Louisiana, perhaps, 
have suffered more than any other industry by the con- 
ditions that have prevailed in Mexico for the last few 
years. Before the Madero revolution began in 1910 ex- 
ports to Mexico from the United States aggregated 
about $187,000,000, of which a large percentage was 
lumber and timbers. Since that time the lumber ex- 
ports to the Mexican republic have gradually decreased, 
until now they amount to practically nothing. 

It is stated on good authority that with adequate as- 
surances of peace in Mexico the quantities of lumber, 
railroad and building material of all kinds and other 
commodities that would be shipped into the republic 
would be fairly enormous. The oil field interests now 
are afraid to operate to any extent on account of the 
uncertainty of conditions. They are large buyers of 
lumber under normal conditions, and if they would 
resume their activities the business interests of the 
United States would benefit to an extent that can 
hardly be appreciated. 


CEDAR’S DURABILITY DEMONSTRATED. 


Old Ties’ Buried Twenty-five Years Found to Be in 
Almost Perfect Condition. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—The old days when horse- 
cars were running through the Boston streets were 
vividly recalled yesterday when workmen excavating a 
trench in Tremont street for the high pressure water 
service uncovered many old ties that were buried a 
generation ago. The surface lines on Tremont Street 
between Boylston Street and that one-time famous hos- 
telry, the Tremont House, were abandoned years ago 
when the Tremont Street subway was opened as the 
beginning of Boston’s modern rapid transit system. 
The old Tremont House was torn down and a big 
granite business block erected on the site, and the 
street down past the old Granary burying ground was 
regraded and surfaced with asphalt and wooden blocks. 

Almost as solid as the day they were buried beneath 
tons of rock and gravel and cement, the ties were un- 
covered for the first time yesterday. They are of 
cedar, and they have demonstrated the remarkable dura- 














CROSS-SECTION OF CEDAR TIE FOUND IN PERFECT 
CONDITION, 











SEVERED ENDS OF TIES WHICH HAD BEEN BURIED 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


bility of that wood under adverse conditions by out- 
living the rails and spikes buried with them. Of all 
the iron that was buried there were found yesterday 
only half a dozen badly corroded spikes, and they were 
preserved from rust only by the fact they were so 
deeply embedded in the ties that the tough wood had 
protected them. 

It is now recalled that when the surface lines on 
the downtown end of Tremont Street were abandoned 
the contractors of that day did not think it worth while 
to tear up the car tracks, but covered the roadbed in 
filling in to raise the surface of the thoroughfare about 
18 inches. A carefui examination of the ties yesterday 
revealed that they were yet tough enough for service. 
When the workmen had chiseled through the surface 
asphalt and started to dig up the dirt beneath they 
struck the ties and had to send for stout saws before 
they could sink their trench any deeper. ‘‘It’s the 
toughest wood I ever tried to cut with a saw,’’ panted 
one of the laborers after five minutes of perspiring ef- 
fort to sever a single tie. Only the surface of the ties 
was much discolored, the interior of the lumber appear- 
ing practically as fresh as new timber. 

Many older Bostonians will recall the days when that 
section of the Hub resounded to the clatter of horses’ 





INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
WASHINGTON. 

Everett, WASH., Oct. 12.—The State bureau of 
statistics has just issued a booklet telling of the 
opportunities for new enterprises, and among the 
number are 387 requests for new manufacturing 
plants. Included in the list are forty sawmills, 
thirteen shingle mills, four planing mills and 
eighteen box factories. The value of manufac- 
tured products in the State is estimated at $300,- 
000,000 annually. 
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hoots, the jingling of bells and the ‘‘ whoa, there,’’ iu 
stentorian tones as the driver braked his car to a stop 
opposite the old Tremont House, to allow a load of 
oldtime politicians to disembark, or perhaps Jethro 
Bass and Cynthia, whom Winston Churchill tells us in 
his story of ‘‘Coniston’’ once took supper there on 
the occasion of their memorable Boston trip. 

The old ties will be left where they are,‘that is the 
part of them which did not have to be cut away to 
sink the high pressure water trench, and the contractors 
were speculating today whether the tough cedar would 
still survive when next the street is opened for munici- 
pal purposes. The parts of wood thrown out were 
eagerly seized by children from the north and west 
ends and trundled home for firewood. 


—_—o~ 


SHIPPERS UTILIZE BARGE LINE. 


Enterprising Lumber Concern Alive to Advantages of 
Inner Waterways Transportation. 





NEw OrueaNs, La., Oct. 12.—Of considerable inter 
est to lumbermen of the Mississippi Valley is the im 
pending shipment of sixty carloads of hardwood lumber 
from Jeffris, La., to Chicago, which will be entirely 
by water. Mention was made a few weeks ago in these 
columns regarding the shipment by the Concordia Land 
& Timber Company, of Jeffris, La., of several carloads 
of hardwood lumber via the river route, consigned to 
St. Louis, Alton and Chicago. 

This lumber was carried by a steamer and barge line 
which sought to establish itself as a permanent insti 
tution. So well satisfied with the results of this first 
water shipment was the Concordia Company that this 
enterprising concern, of which D. H. Jeffris, of Chicago, 
is president, has since had built a fleet of boats to be 
operated for its own benefit and under its private own 
ership and management. The 60-car shipment referred 
to is the first to be moved in the new boats. It is the 
intention of the company to bring return cargoes from 
Chicago, consisting of supplies of every kind. 





STATUS OF YELLOW PINE STOCKS. 


Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by fifty-two 
leading yellow pine mills in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi and Oklahoma afford a fair basis for esti- 
mating conditions of stocks throughout the yellow pine 
field. 

Fifty-two mills report that on October 1 they had 
on hand 321,442,563 feet, as against an aggregate nor 
mal stock for the same mills of 331,173,067. 

Fifty-one mills reporting normal production of 5,613,- 
00 feet daily as of October 1 showed an aggregate pro- 
duction of 4,963,000 feet daily. 

Forty-five mills reporting normal weekly running time 
of 3,037 hours, reported as of October 1 actual running 
time of 2,746 hours. 

Forty-six of the same mills reported that their planers 
could run an aggregate of 557 days, or an average of 
about twelve days per mill on the orders then on their 
books. 

Seven mills reported they were curtailing production, 
and two report that they have closed down entirely. 

In reply to the query, ‘‘Is the volume of inquiries 
normal, above or below?’’ eleven reported normal, two 
above normal and thirty-four reported below normal. 

Thirty-three mills reported they were booking no 
orders for future delivery while seven reported they were 
booking business of this kind. 

Collections are reported by five mills as being normal; 
twelve as good; fourteen as fair and fourteen as slow. 

Three mills report the present condition of yard stock 
good, one normal, six fair and fourteen slow. Railroad 
and car material is reported by six mills as‘good, eight 
as fair, seven as slow and one reports ‘‘ heavy inquiries.’’ 





TO KEEP EMPLOYEES AT WORK. 


Mississippi Lumber Manufacturer Sets Entire Force to 
Clearing Cut-Over Lands. 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 13.—P. M. Ikeler, a prominent 
lumber manufacturer of Moselle, has solved the problem 
of how to hold his labor forces together during the 
enforced closing of the lumber mills caused by dull 
market. 

Instead of allowing his laborers to scatter, and tak 
ing chances on getting them reorganized in event of a 
sudden betterment in the market, Mr. Ikeler has put 
the entire force at work clearing cut-over land, pulling 
stumps, and getting a large tract in readiness for 
cultivation. He employs nearly 600 men at the mill, 
and expects to get several thousand acres of land 
cleared before the Christmas holidays. In the event 
there is no improvement in the lumber market during 
the winter and early spring, he will put these laborers 
at work planting crops on the newly cleared land. 

Mr. Ikeler adopted this plan during the 1907 period of 
business depression, and as a result he now has a fine 
farm planted in diversified crops. 





GOVERNMENT foresters maintain that an average of 
one-fifth of every farm in the country should be in 
timber, thus affording the necessary wood lot for each 
farm. This is in line with the provision made by 


William Penn in his charter of rights, that for every 
five acres of forest cleared one acre should be left in 
woods. 
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Outlook for Municipal Betterments as Told by Civic Authorities. 


PROVIDENCE HAS BIG PROJECTS. 
School, Asylum, Seawall, Highway and Other Improve- 
ments Contemplated—Big Sums Available. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Extensive alterations are being made to the city hall, 
and $150,000 has been appropriated for this work. 
These alterations will add an additional floor and call 
for the utilizing of considerable space for office purposes 
which has heretofore not been available. 

The construction of a 29-room school building on 
Courtland street, in the ninth ward, at an estimated 
cost of $300,000, is under way. Plans are being con- 
sidered for the erection of a schoolhouse of about 
eighteen rooms on Mount Pleasant Avenue in the tenth 
ward, at an approximate cost of about $200,000. Plans 
are also being considered for a 16-room school building 
to cost about $165,000 on Laurel Hill Avenue, in the 
eighth ward. Consideration is being given for plans 
for a new high school to cost about a half million 
dollars, the authority for the hiring of the money hav- 
ing been granted by the State legislature last year. 
The city has purchased land for the erection of a school- 
house in the third ward, on Charles Street, near Branch 
Avenue, but no definite plans have been decided upon as 
yet. By a special law the city of Providence is au- 
thorized to hire an annual amount up to $300,000 for 
the purchase of sites and ,erection of school buildings, 
and in 1913 this authority was extended so as to permit 
of the hiring of $200,000 additional in each of the years 
1913, 1914 and 1915. 

At the Dexter Asylum, where the freemen poor of the 
city are cared for, the city has practically completed 
the construction of an infirmary building, for which an 
appropriation of $75,000 has been made, and an addi- 
tional amount of $42,000 has been authorized for repairs 
to the present buildings. 

The city has about completed the construction of a 
fire station on Pond Street at a cost of about $30,000. 
Plans for the construction of a police station in the 
second ward are about completed and work will soon 
be started on this project. The city has appropriated 
the sum of $60,000 for this work. Two bath-houses have 
been recently completed at a cost of $64,000. These 
houses are combination baths, arranged for both sexes. 
They contain forty-eight dressing rooms and twenty- 
four baths, divided equally in both sections. This makes 
a total of three bath-houses the city has constructed in 
addition to placing showers and facilities for baths in 
many of the public schools and in the athletic buildings 
in parks, 

The work of construction of a bulkhead or masonry 
sea wall at Field’s Point, so called, was begun in 1911, 
and the total contract to date for that work amounts 
to- $476,280, in addition to which the construction for 
an outfall sewer and flumes amounts to $7,697. About 
a month ago the contract for excavation and filling in 
of a large area adjacent to this proposed sea wall was 
let for $59,434. The estimated amount of contracts out- 
standing for this improvement is about $544,000. 

Relative to paving of highways, the city in 1912 was 
authorized to hire $500,000 for permanent paving, which 
amount has been borrowed and the work completed. An 
additional $500,000 was authorized this year and the 
city council has ordered various streets paved, the esti- 
mate for which amounts to $484,735.09. Besides this 


amount there is the regular annual appropriation for 
maintaining and repairing highways, numbering and 
placing of street lamps, building new highways, pre- 
vention of dust, and work incidental thereto, which 
amounts to $361,250; and an appropriation of $125,000 
for street cleaning; construction, repair and maintenance 
of bridges, $28,000, and sewer maintenance, $166,400. 

The city of Providence, under the franchise agree- 
ment with the Rhode Island Company, which operates 
the street railway system, obligated itself to the im- 
provement of various highways, the approximate esti- 
mated cost of which was $2,000,000. The authority 
for the hiring of the money for this work was con- 
tained in a blanket act of the legislature. Thus far 
the city has hired over $1,000,000, the balance of which 
will be made up as the city council determines. The 
railroad company agrees to contribute toward the cost 
of these street widenings an annual amount equal to 
414 percent of one-third of the cost of all land dam- 
ages. Awards were recently made for the layout and 
widening of three important downtown streets, the dam- 
ages alone amounting to approximately $1,577,838.89, 
which with awards made in 1913 brings the total amount 
thus far to almost the estimated amount of the en- 
gineers. These highways, when completed, will make a 
considerable improvement in the handling of vehicle and 
street railroad traffic in the downtown district. 

In February of this year the city council authorized 
the hiring of $375,000 for the construction of sewers, 
and in June an additional amount of $100,000 was 
authorized. These loans are authorized under the au- 
thority of the State legislature. The money obtained 
through the assessment for sewer purposes is exclusiveiy 
used for the redemption of the bonds and the city ap- 
propriates annually a sum sufficient to meet the interest 
on the bonds and to insure the redemption of the bonds 
at maturity. The city council from time to time, as it 
becomes necessary, authorizes the construction of sewers, 
the funds for which are taken from these various appro- 
priations. The contracts are let through the board of 
contract and supply. 

Beside the various improvements enumerated, the city 
is gradually adding to its park and playground system 
and other municipal projects. There have recently been 
completed two recreation buildings in parks at a cost 
of about $8,000. Plans have been drawn and the con- 
tracts will soon be let for an addition to the museum 
building at Roger Williams Park, the estimated cost of 
which is about $45,000. These various park extensions 
and improvements are made under authority of a loan 
of $250,000 passed in 19135, and by the annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance of parks and playgrounds. 
By recent action of the common council steps have been 
taken toward the erection of an auditorium and band 
stand at Roger Williams Park at an estimated cost of 
$13,000, which, together with the construction of a 
gateway at about $1,500 and other improvements of 
$1,000, makes a total of $15,500. 

Through a joint special committee on subways of the 
city council a proposed plan for a general system of 
subways was presented, but no action has been taken 
for the consummation of this great problem. A special 
committee is now working on a plan for the extension 
of the water system which will guarantee a supply of 
pure water for a period of at least fifty years. This 
proposition has not been entirely settled, but the com- 
mittee is working toward its consummation. 

Relative to building operation, I would say that there 


have been granted to October 1, 2,470 permits for new 
buildings, additions and repairs, which is 120 more than 
for the same period last year. There are no available 
figures as to the estimated cost of these buildings, 
However, the inspector of buildings submits an annual 
report in which he gives an estimate of the amount ex- 
pended for buildings. For 1913 1,038 permits were 
granted for new buildings at an estimated cost of $5,- 
072,400, and 2,221 permits for additions and alterations, 
estimated at $2,216,700. 

The recent valuation of the city of Providence, as 
made by the board of tax assessors for June, 1914, is 
as follows: 





RE SAAN MEEIR I cass in tase aa Go 0, ei wile ae Slee S98 lee'S .$212,030,840 
Tangible personal property.. . 5d,169,460 
Intangible personal property............eeee. 77,004,120 

ot) CS eek eRe eee RICH Le I $344,204,420 


The appropriation for the support of the city govern- 
ment for the financial year 1914-1915, as passed by the 
city council in September, was $5,802,727.98. 

In addition to the information contained in the above 
brief summary the city is carrying on various other im- 
provements, such as the layout and construction of high- 
ways, additions and alterations to publie buildings and 
other matters pertaining to the general government of 
the municipality. 

W. C. PELKEY, City Clerk. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED. 


Street, Wharf and Railroad Work on a Heavy Scale— 
Big Bond Issues Successfully Placed. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Municipal work in hand or contemplated naturally 
separates into three broad divisions: First, having to 
do with transit or inter-city communication; second, 
with harbor and other commercial facilities; third, with 
the preservation of health and the betterment of con- 
ditions affecting the general life of the people. 

First, in addition to the opening of new streets, the 
repaving and resurfacing of many more, we are prose- 
cuting three highway developments of the first magni- 
tude. The great parkway which is to connect our $25,- 
000,000 city hall at the east with a $4,000,000 art gal- 
lery about a mile to the west is being steadily pushed 
forward toward completion by the purchase of prop- 
erties and the tearing down of buildings erected thereon, 
the larger part of the western end being now in pos- 
session of the city and practically clear of buildings. 
This project will require about $10,000,000 to complete 
it, and when completed it will represent one of the most 
magnificent thoroughfares possessed by any city in the 
world. Work on foundations for the new art gallery is 
in progress and an allotment of $800,000 in the new 
municipal loan will finance a continuance of this work, 
as a similar appropriation of $800,000 will continue 
work on the parkway during the year 1915. Work will 
also be prosecuted during 1915 on the new Central 
Library Building of our public library system, a build- 
ing which ultimately will represent an expenditure run- 
ning into several million dollars. 

Second in importance is the prosecution of work on the 
Northeast Boulevard, a magnificent highway leading 
from Broad Street—Philadelphia’s main north and south 

(Concluded on Page 49.) 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WOOD ? 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


When company supporters are confronted with facts relating to their 
business they immediately fall back, for lack of better argument, on a 
stock of exceedingly elastic and ambiguous technical phrases, such as 
‘*Conflagration Hazard,’’ ‘‘Soundness of Insur- 
‘‘Moral Hazard,’’ ‘‘Inspection Service,’ 
expressions means something in fire insurance, and a definite something, 
but they should not be made to mean anything and everything and used— 
as they are—as a means of mystifying listeners and a justification for 


‘‘National Experience,’’ 
ance,”’ 


excessive premium rates. 


The time has arrived when all fire insurance companies must make the 
fire insurance business of this State an open book. They must take the 
public into their confidence in all operations, and thus secure public 
cooperation in all future fire rate-making, which re-rating should be done 
under the direct supervision of a body representing the people of the 
This public codperation will likewise bring new and improved 
methods of fire prevention, which will result to the great permanent 
benefit of both the insuring public and all insurance institutions. 

The excessive rates and unjust discriminations imposed by the fire 
insurance companies on citizens of Illinois through the medium of unlaw- 
and organizations, with their accompanying train of 
The companies should be required 
to correct these injustices and.abandon their unlawful practices. If 
they will not do so voluntarily, then every resource of the executive, the 
judicial and legislative branches of the State government should be 
It would be a confession of weakness to 
fail to do this, particularly since the late decision of the United States 
Supreme Court has invalidated the companies’ claim that fire insurance 
rates were not subject to regulation by the State. 


State. 


? 


ful ‘‘ecombines’ 
evils, should be forever eliminated. 


invoked to remove these evils. 


’ ete. Each of these 


No less nefarious than combines to control rates are com- 


tion. 


USE OF WOOD. 


bines to control public opinion. 
case, directly or indirectly, must be to increase the net earn- 
ings of the insurance companies at the expense of the public. 

Every good citizen, of course, is interested in fire preven- 
But the methods of fire prevention the insurance 
interests are advocating are very much like the wreck pre- 
vention methods of railroads that are running ‘‘solid steel 
trains’’ over single track roads laid with light rail. 
prevention does not prevent. But invariably it does promote 
some private interest, somebody’s gain. 

The important fact that every lumberman should take 
home to his own business is that THERE IS ON FOOT A WELL 
PLANNED AND EFFICIENTLY CONDUCTED CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 


And the result in every 


oy 


Such 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will undertake in future 
issues to open up to daylight some hitherto well concealed 
phases of this subject. In the work it is undertaking it will 
be appreciative of such suggestions and ideas as lumbermen 
have to offer. - And it urges that EVERY LUMBERMAN 
give his attention NOW to this matter of VITAL CON- 
SEQUENCE TO THE INDUSTRY AND TO THE 
RANK AND FILE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
who depend largely on the lumber industry for material 


for American homes. 
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ALLEGED FIRE TEST. | 


A Chicago Demonstration That Did Not 
Demonstrate—Conflagration Object 
Lesson in Which Comparisons 
Were Not Fairly Presented. 
































































Fire Prevention Day in Chicago was celebrated by an 
alleged fire test upon the lake front, the invitations to 
which were issued in the name of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Two cottages had been built for the 
purpose, one of brick and the other of frame construction, 
with a sign between them as indicated by one of the cuts 
published herewith, the first hand obviously pointing in 

















the direction of the brick house. [ oe rand | 

The brick house had partitions with wood studding ieee Ne atnty itis Wee em es 

FRAME HOUSE BEFORE IGNITION. and sheathed with lumber, no lath or plaster, and the ceil- BRICK HOUSE BEFORE IGNITION. 
ing was covered with J-M wall board. There was a little — - —— 


eg, ee ee j excelsior scattered upon the wooden floor to which some 

4 Pe oe kerosene had been applied but by no means replacing 
the number of heat units contained in the average rooms 
of such a cottage under occupancy. | 

The frame building was of ordinary frame construc- 
tion except that it had no foundation under it and was 
roofed with wooden shingles of a very cheap kind. The 
paint upon the house was also still green, a circumstance 
which did not in any wise lessen its inflammability, 

At the appointed time fire was set in each structure and 
the doors were closed. The fire in the frame house had an 
excellent draft as soon.as it burned through the flooring 
because of the lack of foundation, while the brick house 
going clear to the ground kept the fire banked and it 
gained very little headway until the doors were opened 
in both structures, perhaps ten minutes after the fire 
was started. The firemen did not appear on the scene 
until the frame house was well ablaze, flames having 
appeared over a considerable section of the roof. Natu- 
rally under such circumstances it showed a great deal 
more damage from fire than did the brick house. The 
hole in the prepared roofing of the brick structure shown BRICK HOUSE SOON AFTER FIRING. 

in a photograph of the house after the fire had been 
a = ay aos extinguished was made by the firemen with an ax in 
order to show the condition of the boards beneath. 




















FRAME HOUSE SOON AFTER FIRING. 





SUBSTITUTE GAINS IN BOSTON. 


Brick Shows Slight Increase Over Wooden Construc- 
tion—Statistics of Nine Months’ Building. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—A study of the statistics com- 
piled by the Boston building department shows that the 
gradual extension of the fire limits and the increasing 
restrictions being placed upon wood construction have 
decreased the proportionate consumption of lumber in 
the city of Boston for the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 by 5 percent. The following table of permits 
issued shows how wood has been losing and brick, steel 
and concrete gaining: 
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IR ata aletylarataela eorera ciao sled s.e 49 33 53 
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RT cats. 4.0 Sein y aie wieie oe 932 930 1,198 


These figures show that in 1912 brick construction was 
quite a little less than 39 percent of wood construction, 
in 1913 brick lost one-half of one percent, but this year, 
with an epidemic of fire prevention agitation amending 
the building code, brick has climbed to 43 percent of 
wooden construction, a gain of 5 percent. 




















SHORTLY AFTER WATER HAD BEEN PLAYED. 














“DONT BUILD TO BURN 
THIS BUILDING ALLOWED Insiog Fire LimiTs. 
“BRA This Buioine Atvoweo Oursine Fire Linus 


“EXTEND FIRE LIMITS” 
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MAJORITY OF 
FIRE LOSSES 
ARL PREVENTABLE 




































FRAME HOUSE AFTER EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRE. WHAT THE SIGN SAID. BRICK HOUSE AFTER EXTINGUISHMENT OF FIRE. 
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RETARDANT PAINTS FOR SHINGLES. 


A Scientist’s Answer to Attacks on the Best Roof Covering — Painting Renders Coverings Rain- and Fireproof - 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had oceasion to refer 
often recently to Bulletin No. 42 of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Washington, D. C., dealing with the 
above-mentioned subject and reproducing a paper pre- 
sented before the Master House Painters’ & Decora- 
tors’ Association of Pennsylvania at its annual conven- 
tion of 1914, by Henry A. Gardner, assistant director 
of the above-mentioned institute and also direetor of 
the scientific section of the educational Bureau of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. Through the 
kind permission of Mr. Gardner the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is enabled to reproduce the entire text of the bul- 
letin, together with the illustrations used in the origi- 
nal bulletin. All readers interested in the subject dis 
eussed in this highly valuable document are requested 
to preserve it, inasmuch as only a few copies remain of 
the edition originally printed. 

During the last year certain ordinances have been proposed 
or passed by various municipalities in the middle South re- 
stricting the use of wooden shingles and certain kinds of 
wooden trim in thickly populated centers. That the passage 
of such legislation may have been urged by producers of 
structural materials designed to replace the wooden shingle 
has probably been the first thought of the lumber producers 
whose industry has been seriously threatened by such ordi- 
nances. It is at least improbable that such attempts to regu 

ite the use of wooden shingle are based upon reliable statis 
which mi demonstrate that the wooden shingle is re 
sponsible for a large percentage of the annual fire 
Nevertheless, articles have appeared in various publications 


ties 






loss 


which would tend to show that the wooden shingle is not held 
in great esteem by many writers on the subject of fire preven- 
tion. An article of this character entitled “The Menace of 
the Wooden Shingle’ appeared in the November, 1913, issue 
of The American City, on pages 465 and 466. The footnote to 
the article, which states that copies are sold at $10 a thou 
sand, would indicate that wide distribution is being made of 
such literature Quotations from this article are herewith 
presented: 


“Burning shingles can be carried great distances by the 
wind or draft of a conflagration, and when they alight in 
their turn upon other dry shingles they make fearful havoc. 
Without shingle tiving brands wou not be carried 
over the brick center of a city by the wind. Tle wooden 

» furnishes the firebrand and also the tinder which it 





roofs, 











“There is never a day in the United States or Canada that 
someone's home is not destroyed or the roof burned off it by 
the ignition of its own wooden shingles from sparks from iis 
own chimney. : 

“Safety Engineering recently refers to two separate groups 
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Effect of One-Minute 
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Untreated Shingles. 


Protection at Light Cost—Cinders’ Action on Prepared Surfaces. 








of summer cottages, each cottage well detached from the 
other, burned at Narragansett Pier, R. I. The cottages were 
two and one-half stories high, with walls and roofs covered 
with shingles. The fire started in a dwelling at the extreme 


end of one of the groups. It was caused by a defective 
chimney. For six hours the fire burned, the flying brands 


skipping some cottages and igniting others. All that saved 
the buildings that escaped was that the wind was light.” 
The spread of fire on the shingled cottages at Narragansett 
Pier, referred to in the above article, was to the present 
writer's personal knowledge due largely to the marked inef- 
ficiency of the fire-fighting apparatus and to the very low 
water pressure available for fire-fighting purposes. New fire 
equipment of a modern character has since been installed. 
Regardless of the attempts which are being made to abolish 
the wooden shingle, it would appear to the writer that this 
popular form of roofing material will always be used to a 
considerable extent. Its moderate cost, light weight, low 
heat conductivity,* wide application, and durability are 
properties which recommend its use upon dwellings, barns, 
and other structures of this type. There is recorded evidence 





Preserve this and succeeding 
instalment. They are most valu- 
able contributions 


to lumber 


literature. 











to show that the better grades of shingles have weathered in 
some instances for over a hundred years upon the roofs of 
dwellings, and have afforded during such time a high degree 
of resistance to the elements. In this connection, it is of 
interest to cite the durability of the shingled roof of General 
Washington’s colonial mansion overlooking the Potomac at 
Mount Vernon, Va. Originally covered with cypress shingles 
in 1743, the roof has since been patched but twice, at periods 
of about sixty years apart. During the latter part of 1913 
the roof was again mended. Although producers of some 
other types of roofing materials may claim that their products 
would have proved quite as durable, it is probable that they 
have no similar century-long service records to substantiate 
such claims. Moreover, it is likely that such manufacturers, 
when discussing the advantages of different kinds of roofing, 
emphasize the fire-refractory nature of their own products, 
but refer to the wooden shingle as constituting the greatest 
fire menace of the day. 

. Let us attempt right here to point out all of the 
most serious charges that could be made against 
the wooden shingle. It is a well-recognized fact 
that with the growth of communities, and the con- 
sequent rise in land values, it has been found neces- 
sary to build structures in close proximity. Coupled 
with this condition we have the ever-present rail- 
road, with its frequently passing locomotives con- 
stantly pouring forth volumes of smoke studded 
with glowing coals. These hot cinders may readily 
find their way in a high wind to the roofs of 
shingled structures. The sparks from dwelling and 
factory chimneys are, Moreover, a constant source 
of danger to the shingled roof. The fuzzy surface 
of many types of new shingles, the tinder-dry con- 
dition of old shingles, and the warped edges of 
weatier-beaten and sun-curled shingles are = all 
factors which make shingled roofs readily inflam- 
mable. Although the writer has pointed out in the 
foregoing discussion the many disadvantages of the 
wooden shingle, the situation is not as serious as it 
might at first appear. Very few structural mate- 
rials have ever been made which have proved satis- 
factory for roofing or other building purposes with- 
out some surface treatment. If iron or steel sheets 
are exposed to the weather they will rapidly corrode 
and rust away to a mere lace-like skeleton of their 
original form. The application of suitable paint 
coatings at proper intervals, however, will preserve 
such metal sheets for an indefinite period of time. 
Nearly all forms of cement or stone work will check, 
crack, absorb large quantities of moisture, and be- 
come unpleasing in appearance, unless properly 
treated with protective paints. The weather-board- 
ing and wooden trim of all kinds of structures 
would soon rot and decay if left in an unpainted 
condition. It is evident that “paint is the pre- 
server of all things structural,” and that we must 
look to the use of paint for the solution of the 
problems under consideration. 


Importance of Proper Shingle Paint. 


The selection of a proper shingle paint is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance. In the first place, 
shingle paints should not be confused with “shingle 
stains.” The latter, as a rule, consist of creosote oils 
thinned with petroleum or coal-tar distillates, and 
colored with a small amount of mineral or chem- 
ical color pigment ground in linseed oil. When 


* The writer conducted a series of laboratory 
tests to determine the heat-deflecting properties of 
various types of roofing materials. Miniature 
houses were roofed with bare shingles, painted 
shingles, tin, and stone. Thermometers were in- 
serted in the end of each house. ‘The houses were 
placed in an oven heated to 150° C. At the end of 
15 minutes thermometric readings were taken. The 
interior of the houses roofed with stone and tin 
showed a much higher ogg Seestagnd than those 
roofed with shingles. The house with the roof 
covered with painted shingles showed the lowest 
temperature. On account of the heat-deflecting 
properties of shingles they will probably always 
find a wide application in warm climates. Shingled 
dwellings are much colder in the summer than 
metal-clad or stone-roofed dwellings. 





shingles are treated with such stains, either by brushing « 

dipping, they present a very pleasing appearance, and becom 
to a great extent preserved from ordinary forms of decay 
Stained shingles, however, do not offer any resistance to com 
bustion when in contact wich fire. On this account, the us: 
of stained sbingles upon roofs will probably be discontinued 
to some extent with the advent of a demand for shingled 
roots treated with fire-retarding paints. 

Kire-retarding paints may properly be divided into tw: 
groups, one of which is represented by prepared paints mad: 
of linseed oil and mineral pigments and the other by paint 
which do not contain linseed oil. 

The term “prepared paint’ refers to that type of paint 
which is so widely used throughout the rural districts to 
decorate and preserve dwellings, barns, and similar outbuild 
ings. In the manufacture of these prepared paints various 
metallic and mineral pigments (white leads, oxides of zinc 
etec.), in a finely divided and carefully prepared form, ar 
ground in linseed oil and mixed with a moderate amount ot 
drier and thinner. The content of mineral pigment in such 
paints varies from 50 percent to 70 percent of the total. Lin 
seed oil, together with a moderate percentage of drier and 
thinner, constitutes the vehicle. When such paints are ap 
plied to shingles a very durable, waterproof film results 
This film of dried paint upon the surface of a shingle has 
the effect of laying or smoothing down the rough, fuzzy 
surface of the wood, thus eliminating at once an important 


source of fire danger. The shingled dwelling upon which 
such paint has been used is practically rainproof. It is, 
moreover, made very attractive in appearance. Another 


important function is performed by the paint, in preventing 
the warping of shingles at the edge, thus doing away with 
the formution of pockets in which hot cinders might lodge 
and burn. The fourth and most valuable characteristic of 
high-grade paint is its resistance to fire. While the oil con 
tent is more or less combustible, there is present in the dried 
paint film a minor proportion of oil, the major proportion 
consisting of metallic and mineral pigments which are unaf 
fected by fire. A hot cinder or spark, falling upon a root 
properly treated with a high-grade paint, would, in most 
instances, roll from the roof to the ground. There would be 
no pockets in which to lodge and burn. In the event of hot 
cinders falling with great force upon relatively flat roofs, 
the cinders would probably lodge upon the surface and burn 
away the superficial coating of dried oil, gradually dying out 
as they reached the fire-resisting mineral pigment. 

Paints of good grade may be obtained at any modern paint 
shop. They are therefore within the reach of anyone who 
desires to use them for protecting shingled structures. If 
made by a reputable manufacturer, and sold by an honest 
dealer at a fair price, the purchaser may be assured that they 
are prepared from selected pigments, carefully mixed with 
linseed oil, and finely ground, through rapidly revolving stone 
and steel mills, to a smooth condition. For coating shingles 
by dipping, such paints could be used in a thinner condition 
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Effect of One-Minute Torch Test on Shingles Mineralized 


With Common Salt. 
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Gk ffect of One-Minute Torch Test on Shingles Mineralized 


With Alkaline Silicates. 





Bffect of One-Minute Torch Test on Mineralized Shingles 
Subsequently Coated With Mineral Paint. 


than for brushing. It is the writer’s belief, however, that 
better results will be obtained if a heavy coat of paint is 
brushed upon the shingles, as in this case a greater amount 
of paint will become embedded within the surface of the wood 
and the dried coating will contain a greater percentage of 
fire-resisting mineral. In either instance, the paint should 
be used only upon well-dried shingles. 

The use of prepared paints is not confined to the protection 
of shingled structures. As previously stated, they are widely 
used upon wooden dwellings, barns, and various kinds of 
farm outbuildings. If such structures are left bare they 
rapidly deteriorate. Unpainted wood, upon exposure, becomes 
roughened and the surface is subject to warping and crack 
ing. When dampness enters such exposed wood, conditions 
are favorable for the development of destructive fungi. The 
application of high grade prepared paints will preserve wood 
for many years and render it more resistant to fire. The use 
of such paint constitutes one of the most inexpensive forms 
of preservation insurance, 


which is highly resistant to fire when spread and dried as 4 
coating. Moreover, the cost of sodium silicate is low; a 
gallon of 20° Be. solution may be made for 5 cents when 
produced in large quantities. When shingles are dipped or 
brushed with such a solution the natural beauty of the wood 
is more favorably shown, and the coating dries rapidly to a 
hard, smooth film. If exposed to the air for some time the 
film loses its high gloss and becomes more suitable as an 
undercoating for a mineral paint. 

While experimenting with silicate of soda the writer was 
astonished to find that a 20° Be. solution of the salt could be 
solidified by the addition of a few drops of oleic acid, an 
organie acid which is always present in linseed oil It is 
well known that mineral acids, such as muriatic acid, when 
added to sodium silicate, will unite with the sodium present 
and throw out of solution the silica content in a finely divided 
crystalline form. It is hard to conceive of organic acids ac 
complishing the same results, on account of the fact that 








The agriculturist should) remember 
that a very cheap paint is generally of a 
very inferior grade, and its use is often 
followed by most disastrous results. 
Such paints generally become very flat, | 
chalky, and scaly. They are sometimes 
better classed as benzine stains rather 
than oil paints. “The purchase of a good 
prepared paint, at a fair price, from a 
reputable dealer” should be the motto of 
the consumer if he wants good paint 
service 

Inferior Fire-Retarding Paints. 

At various times there have been 
placed upon the market fire-retarding 
solutions which have had more or 
less merit for the intended = pur 
pose. They consisted usually of water 
solutions of various salts which, when 
applied to canvas, scenery, or like mate | 
rials, would dry and leave the material 
coated or impregnated with a quantity of 
the dried salts used in making the prepa 
rations. In treating wood or cloth with 
such salts, it was generally found neces- 
sary to apply several coats of solution, 
sometimes as high as six or eight, in 
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order to get satisfactory results. The 
chemicals used in many of these com 
pounds are as_ follows: Ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, ammo- 
nium chloride, sodium phosphate, cal 


Effect of the Flame Test on Untreated Shingles A, B, C, D, and E at one 
two, three, four and five-minute flame exposures. 





cium chloride, calcium oxychloride, cal 
cium oxide, sodium carbonate, sodium 
chloride, borax, zine chloride, zine sul 
phate etc. Sometimes the solutions con 
tained casein or glue to give them bind 
ing or water-resisting properties when 
spread and dried. } 
It is obvious that the application of 
brush coats of any of the above-named 
salts to wooden shingles would not re- 
sult in the formation of weather-resisting 
surfaces. It is the writer's belief. how- 
ever, that a shingle manufacturer can at 
moderate cost impregnate shingles with | 
certain mineral salts which will make | 
them more resistant to fire. Wooden 
beams and railroad ties are often ren- 
dered more durable by treatment with 
preservatives possessed of fungicidal 
properties, such, for example, as creosote 
or zine chloride. These chemical sub- 











stances are forced deeply into the wood 
by special processes. In the writer's 
opinion it would be practical for the 
shingle manufacturer to adopt a similar 
process for mineralizing shingles. Min- 
eral salts having a high resistance to fire 


Phosphate ; 5, 


One-Minute Flame Test Upon Shingles Mineralized by Coating with Solu 
tions of Various Salts: 1, Alum; 2, Boras; 3, Sodium Phosphate ; 
Sodium Chloride; 6, Sodium Silicate. 


4h, Ammonium 





could be used for the impregnation base. a 
Shingles thus mineralized could be ren 
dered still more resistant to fire by sub 
sequently applying a coat of mineral 
paint. The writer has experimented with 
various salts for this purpose, and has | 
treated shingles with solutions of them, } 
both by brushing and by dipping. Shin- 
gles thus treated have shown much 
greater resistance to fire. The best re- 
sults were obtained by mineralizing the 
shingles and subsequently coating them 
with mineral paint. The mineralizing 
process of making the wooden shingle 
thoroughly safe as a roofing material 
should be carried out in two steps. The 
shingle manufacturer should undertake 
the first process of treating the shingle 
with fire-resisting salts. If shingles 
thus impregnated are furnished the 
builder, it is quite certain that he will 
carry out the second and more important 
part of the process, which consists in ap 
plying a decorative and waterproof coat- 
ing of fire-resistant mineral paint. It 
will, of course, be possible to use the old 
style creosote shingle stain over the min 
eralized shingle, in place of a mineral 
paint. However, the mineral paint will 
give much more satisfaction, as it forms 
a durable, waterproof film which is more 
resistant to fire than an ordinary stain. 
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There will probably be considerable 
inquiry as to what constitutes the best 


kind of fire-resisting mineral salts for Effect of flame 


use in impregnating shingles. While any 
one of those previously mentioned would 


prove of value, it is probable that a mixture of such salts 
as May be compatible will give the best results. Ordinary 
scdium chloride (common salt) is one of the cheapest mineral 
salts, and it is quite as effective as many other salts 
Sodium silicate may also be adapted for this purpose. The 
results of some recent experiments with sodium silicate 
are described below. Its solubility could be decreased by add 


ing some substance which would act as a binder. 


Sodium silicate (soluble water glass) has been used for 
many years as a binder in certain kinds of water paints, and 
in some instances for its effect in retarding the spread of fire 


FLAME TEST. 
upon shingles after one-minute exposure. {4 unpainted; B, ¢ 
and D painted. 


such acids are very weak and of a noncorrosive nature. Theil 
effect, however, appears to be similar to the effect of mineral 
acids, the silica being precipitated as a white mass, part ol 
which is apparently present in colloidal form, the balance 
showing as sharp, angular crystals. The writer reached the 
conclusion that such a reaction, if duplicated upon a wooden 
surface, might render the wood very resistant to fire. Many 
experiments were, therefore, carried out to determine the most 
practical manner of utilizing the process. The best method 
seemed to be that of coating the wood with silicate solution 
or silicate paint, and subsequently applying an oil coatings. 


The commercial form of silicate of soda (40° Baume), when such as a prepared mineral paint, the ofl present being 


reduced with an equa! quantity of water, forms a solution 


* Some chemical salts would cause rusting of the iron nails 
used in fastening shingles. The addition of an alkali or a 
soluble chromate to such types of salts would prevent this 


result. 


selected for its high acid number. Lead grinders’ oil, which 
has an acid value of from 10 to 15 (organic acid), was 
thought to be the most suitable for the purpose. It seemed 
advisable to introduce as much mineral as possible into both 


(Concluded on Page §3.) 
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Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera | 





ASHLAND DISTRICT MILL INTERESTS. 


Hardwood Cutting Quiet Along the Ohio—Facilities 
and Capacities of Important Plants. 


IRONTON, OHIO. 

About the first question the inquisitive stranger 1s 
likely to ask upon his first visit to Ironton, Ohio, is 
‘“Why is the place called Ironton, when there are so 
many sawmills here?’’ If he should happen to pro- 
pound the question to a resident who is familiar with 
the history of the place, as, for example, R. G. Elmer, 
president of the Fearon Lumber & Veneer Company, he 
would learn that the city came rightly by its name. 

In antebellum days the furnaces of Ironton pro- 
duced the finest charcoal iron in the world. The ore used 
in those days was known as ‘‘kidney’’ iron, doubtless 
because in the form it was found the ore resembled the 
organ of the same name. This ore occurs on top of the 
ground to this day and in appearance a nugget is like 
an onion cut in two, being in layers or ‘‘leaves.’’ There 
are six big blast furnaces still operating in Ironton, 
and, strangely enough, all of them are using Lake Su- 
perior ore instead of the home product. One of these 
furnaces, the Aetna, Mr. Elmer said, used to be pic- 
tured in his old school geography as ‘‘the largest blast 
furnace in the world.’’ There are also two large nail 
mills, and it is worthy of note that all these furnaces 
and mills are ‘‘independent,’’ not being controlled by 
the ‘‘trust,’’ so called. 

The Fearon Lumber & Veneer Company cuts an aver- 
age of 35,000 feet of hardwoods daily. It-has plenty 
of logs in the river but the mill has been shut down some 
time, R. G. Elmer, president, declaring that he would 
rather have the logs in the 


making a specialty of long bill oak—up to forty-eight 
feet in length. It has special rail facilities for handling 
export orders for the reason that the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton Railroad takes its shipments to Montreal direct. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company’s Ironton mill 
cuts poplar exclusively, an average of 45,000 feet daily. 
E. B. Berger, superintendent at the mill, as well as 
W. E. Berger, secretary, at the main office of the com- 
pany in Ashland, Ky., was optimistic regarding the 
outlook. The Ironton mill has eut steadily since Feb- 
ruary and now has about 5,000,000 feet in stock, a lit- 
tle more than usual. The assortment is complete from 
5g-inch to 4-inch. W. E, Berger declared that, as he 
sees them, basic conditions are sound and that by the 
end of 1914 the lumber industry should see prosperous 
times. The Dawkins company’s export business was 
just getting good when the war broke out. In Mr. 
Berger’s opinion the chief obstacle to foreign trade 
is that of finance. The company is receiving some 
orders for export, some of them to go forward at once. 
Mr. Berger hopes to see trade assume the normal when 
people have recovered from the ‘‘scare’’ part of the 
war. At Riceville, Ky., the Dawkins concern has a 
mill that has been shut down for some time, but it will 
be started up soon, cutting oak exclusively. 

J. W. Kitchen, wholesaler, interested in a number of 
mills, says he has been selling about 75 percent of the 
lumber that he should be, since the war. Furniture, 
piano and automobile factories, normally large consum- 
ers of hardwoods, have not during any part of 1914 
bought as in the past. In the falling off in this busi- 
ness Mr. Kitchen notes a tendency to avoid the pur- 
chase of luxuries. Business for August, he said, was 
good, and for September thus far not more than 25 





river than cut into lumber, 
under present conditions. 
The planing mill is running 
part capacity. The com- 
pany sells considerable lum- 
ber for export and has made 
some shipments abroad since 
the war began. Local trade 
takes considerable of its 
product and during this fall 
local demand has been the 
best of the year. 

Just now lumbermen of 
Ironton are more willing to 
discuss anything else than 
the lumber business. Iron- 
ton has just had its annual 
apple show, and Lawrence 
County apples sustained 
their reputation, according 
to local enthusiasts, of be- 
ing the ‘‘best in the 
world.’’ The crop this year 











is immense, but of course 
in the natural perversity of 
things the price islow. Not- 
withstanding that fact, however, the apple show left 
everybody in good spirit. 

Ironton was one of the towns along the Ohio that 
suffered from the flood of two years ago. Practically 
all of the mills were flooded, but as most of them are 
along the river bank and are on higher ground than that 
back a short distance their losses of lumber were small. 
Some of them, however, lost logs that they have not 
yet recovered. Persons who have not gone through such 
an experience can have little conception of the impres- 
sion it’makes upon people. 

W. H. Nigh, secretary and treasurer of the Nigh 
Lumber Company and manager of the plant, said that 
when the yard was flooded he used to come down, get 
himself ferried around the plant, look over the situa- 
tion and go back home feeling almost elated, perhaps 
because things might have been so much worse. He said 
that actually when the flood was at its hight a lot of 
the business men of the town got together and had a 
little ‘‘jollification.’’ 

The Nigh Lumber Company cuts daily from 30,000 
to 45,000 feet of oak, poplar, ash and other hardwoods. 
The company has cut over 150,000 feet of walnut dur- 
ing 1914, practically all of it going abroad. In fact, 
the company was just. getting nicely started in the 
export trade when George, Wilhelm and Nicholas feli 
out. 

While the mill is still running Mr. Nigh said that he 
wouldn’t turn a wheel but for the fact that some of 
the logs in the river are sinking. The company has a 
stock of over 4,000,600 feet in the yard, about as much 
as it ever gets on the sticks. The concern logs its own 
timber and just now is bringing in logs about two hun- 
dred miles—by water, of course—from a point on the 
line between Kentucky and Virginia. 








The Whisler & Scearcy Company, whose main office 
is in Ironton, operates a mill here and at Farmers, Ky. 
Both are single band mills and cut around 30,000 feet 
a day. The Ironton mill was shut down a month this 
summer but, with that exception, it has run right along. 
On a trip through the East since the war B. F. Seearcy, 
secretary and general manager of the company, secured 
a fine lot of export orders. The local mill cuts switch 


and cross ties, street railway ties and bridge timbers, 





REAR OF NIGH LUMBER COMPANY’S SAWMILL, IRONTON, OHIO. 


percent below normal, with a week remaining in the 
month. 

The big mill of Vansant, Kitchen & Co. is running, 
but R. H. Vansant said that it would shut down soon 
because demand is away below normal. Mr. Vansant, 
like other manufacturers in this district, prefers to 
let the lumber lie in the log or on the sticks to sacri- 
ficing it. The mill cuts 20,000,000 feet annually, about 
70 percent poplar and 30 percent other hardwoods, 
chiefly oak. Its stock now in the yards is large and 
well assorted. Under normal conditions the export busi- 
ness of Vansant, Kitchen & Co. comprises about 20 per- 
cent of its sales. 

Wright, Kitchen & Co.’s mill is closed for repairs, 
but the concern is not disposed to increase its stocks 
by cutting more lumber or to reduce them by eutting 
the price. As things now stand it has a large and com- 
pletely assorted stock and is prepared to fill any orders 
that come along at prices that are right. 





HEAVY INVESTMENTS SOUTHEAST. 


Big Sums Spent for Timber, Mills and Railroad—The 
Great Parent Plant. 


LIVE OAK, FLA. 

When R. W. Sears (recently deceased) and W. L. 
Roach came into Florida to invest millions of dollars 
in the lumber business they selected Live Oak as a cen- 
tral distributing point for their product. They bought 
thousands of acres of virgin timberland, acquired an 
interest in or bought outright a chain of sawmills along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico, built a rail- 
road connecting these mills with one another, and or- 
ganized the Standard Lumber Company as a selling 
agency for the eutput of their own mills and as much 
other lumber as could be bought. 

The Sears-Roach interests, as they are known, com- 
prise a large part of the present day lumber opera- 
tions of Florida. Surrounding themselves with a group 
of financiers, these gentlemen acquired in round num- 
bers 1,000,000 acres of standing timber in the coun- 


ties of Lafayette, Suwanee, Taylor, Wakulla and Jef- 
ferson, containing several billion feet of timber, most 
of which is yellow pine, with a large run of cypress. 
The same interests built the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
Railroad, with a trackage of eighty-two miles in one 
direction and fifty miles in another. 

The largest individual operation in the group of saw- 
mills directly controlled by the Sears-Roach interests 
is the Standard Lumber Company, with its big sales 
organization at Live Oak and its main sawmills at 
Alton and Dowling Park. At the head of the entire 
operation is H. W. Taylor, who is in supreme command 
of the whole operation, and the personal representative 
of Messrs. Sears and Roach. 





RAPID CONSTRUCTION OF NEW MILL. 


Widespread Influence on Realty—Details of a Big New 
Plant—Extensive Facilities and Connections. 


PERRY, FLA. 

A big sign board, standing in the middle of a vacant 
corner lot near the courthouse, where the natives of the 
countryside for miles around could not miss it if they 
tried, bears the following interesting inscription: 

‘*This choice lot $800. Next Monday the price will 
be $900.’? 

Nothing more adequately portrays the beneficial effect 
that the erection of the new plant of the Burton-Swartz 
Lumber Company at Perry has had upon this town. 
Before Messrs. Burton and Swartz ever thought of 
building a sawmill in Perry the owner of the above 
mentioned lot would have taken $200 in promissory 
notes for the property and treated himself to a cooling 
drink at the soda fountain in celebration of his sharp 
trade. But now things are vastly different, in testi- 
mony whereof the above mentioned sign and others 
similar in character stand in mute evidence. Town 
property in Perry has doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
in value, according to location, since the erection of 
the magnificent new Burton-Swartz plant in the seat of 
Taylor County. 

Money, which will accomplish almost anything, has 
wrought a modern miracle in the town of Perry. On 
the eastern edge of town, where it stops abruptly against 
a wilderness of timber, an almost unbelievable trans- 
formation has been wrought. For a space equal to a 
dozen city blocks the trees have been uprooted, the 
underbrush burned, the soil leveled, ditched, drained 
and sewered, and on this site has been reared in six 
short months a model modern sawmill town, with its 
comfortable dwellings for whites and blacks, streets and 
avenues, fringed with sapling oaks, hotel, boarding 
house and one of the most magnificent sawmill plants 
in the South. The plant is expected to employ 600 peo- 
ple, hence the healthy realty boom which Perry is now 
enjoying. 

The Center of Great Timber Tract. 


Fortune has so placed Perry that it stands in the 
center of a great stretch of virgin timber, which is just 
coming into its own in a commercial way. Otherwise 
there was little reason for Perry to forge ahead, al- 
though it was no inconsequential town, being a com- 
munity of about 1,200 people, with an uptodate court- 
house, school, three hotels of modest size, two banks, 
stores, ete. Cotton had been the mainstay of the com- 
munity up to the advent of the lumber industry, which 
began to assume some importance a few years ago and 
has been steadily increasing, until now it is soaring 
with rapid strides toward the zenith of its commercial 
success. There have recently been placed in operation 
saw and planing mills to the east, west, north and south 
of Perry, but it has remained for the Burton-Swartz 
Lumber Company—a new Florida corporation—to cap 
the climax with the big new plant, which, before another 
thirty days, will begin cutting lumber for the trade. 

It was on March 1 that the site of the plant was 
selected. March 20 ground was broken, and when a 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited 
the plant recently the finishing touches were being ap- 
plied. A Page salesman had just left Perry with a 
contract for the belting, and an Atkins salesman went 
with him with the saw contract. These were the last 
contracts placed by Manager Rhodes. Workmen were 
bricking up the boiler plant and out in the yards a 
drilling engine was boring the second well. There re- 
main a vast amount of building debris to be removed, 
and various other small odds and ends in construction 
to be completed; otherwise the plant is practically fin- 
ished. Making ordinary allowances for delayed ship- 
ments and other unavoidable delays, Manager Rhodes 
said that he hopes to fire up and begin testing out the 
machinery about November 1.. If everything is in ship- 
shape, he expects to begin eutting lumber about Novem- 
ber 10. 

A Modern Lumber Plant. 


The sawmill is a modern steel and concrete structure, 
built by the Saw Mill Construction Company, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and is equipped with two bands and a rift 
edger of the Filer & Stowell make. The power plant is 
equipped with three Babcock & Wilcox boilers, with a 
Wheeler condenser.’ The motive power is an Allis-Chal- 
mers cross compound engine of 1,950 horsepower. The 
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1. HOTEL MAINTAINED BY THE BURTON-SWARTZ LUMBER COMPANY AT PERRY, FLA. 2. 
INSTALLED. 4. 


nachine shop is so large and well equipped that it 
might easily be mistaken for one belonging to a good 
sized railroad corporation. The smokestack, Dutch 
ovens, casings ete. for the plant were made and as- 
sembled in this shop. The logging equipment consists 
of one Shay, one Porter and one Baldwin locomotive, 
a Lidgerwood skidder and numerous cars. The com- 
pany will cut all the cypress timber on the entire hold- 
ings of the Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Company. 

Securing a water supply presents one of the most 
perplexing problems in this neck of the woods for manu- 
facturers. One is apt to drill and drill and drill and 
strike—sand. The first well that was drilled found 
water in a pocket of rock thirty-six feet underground 
that has defied thus far every effort of the pumps to 
reduce the level a fraction of an inch, thus assuring a 
bountiful supply, though a second well is being drilled 
to guard against a possible shortage. 

The logs will be brought in over the Atlantic Coast 
Line tracks from the new town of Carbur, where all of 
the logs for both the Burton-Swartz Lumber Company 
and Carpenter-O’Brien operations will be assembled and 
distributed. 

A Florida Lumber Pioneer. 


Before the advent of the Burton-Swartz Lumber Com- 
pany, the only other sawmill in Perry was owned by Lee 
Ensign and known as the plant of the Perry Manufactur- 
ing Company. If any lumberman in Georgia and Florida 
does not know Lee Ensign he must be deaf, dumb and 
blind. Mr. Ensign is one of the pioneer lumbermen in 
this district. The Perry Manufacturing Company is 
eutting about 20,000 feet of yellow pine a day. Usually 
Mr. Ensign sells his stock locally and also to the 
Standard Lumber Company, but now he is turning his 
output over to the Burton-Swartz Lumber Company, as 
Manager Rhodes is buying considerable lumber to pile 
up and have on hand before the Burton-Swartz mill 
begins to accumulate its own stock. 


An Important Sawmill Group. 


Perry is in the center of a group of sawmills. About 
six miles to the southeast, at Boyd, is the Weaver- 
Lotheridge plant, cutting about 35,000 feet of yellow 
pine a day. The cargo lumber from this mill goes to 
a Jacksonville jobber and the interior stock goes to a 
jobber in Chicago, as a usual rule. The Standard Lum- 
ber Company also buys some of this stock. 

Three miles south of Perry is the new town of Spring- 
dale, the site of the splendid new plant of the Taylor 
County Lumber Company, owned by Peter Kuntz and 
W. L. Roach, cutting 100,000 feet a day, cypress and 
yellow pine. Three miles below Springdale is the new 
plant of the Rock Creek Lumber Company, situated at 
Hampton Springs, owned by W. L. Roach and R. W. 
Sears, cutting high grade rough stock for the open 
market. To the south of this, eighteen miles below 
Perry, on the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad, is the 


Econfena Lumber Company, in the new town of Econ- 
fena, the plant owned in part by Mr. Letheridge and in 
part by Messrs. Sears and Roach. Most of this stock 
is sold through the Standard Lumber Company. 

Southwest of Perry is the town of Alton, where is 
situated the splendid plant of the Standard Lumber 
Company, owned by Messrs. Sears and Roach. Just 
above this is Dowling Park, the site of the Park Lum- 
ber Company, another of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany’s interests. 


STRICTLY A LOGGING TOWN. 


Community in the Forming the Nucleus of a Big En- 
terprise—lIts Location and Resources. 





CARBUR, FLA. 

It will avail nothing to look for this town on any 
map. It is not yet charted. It is not yet incorporated. 
It is a town still in embryotie state, with its physical 
character just beginning to show above the ground, like 
Florida winter lettuce shoots, with streets and avenues, 
symmetrical rows of dwellings for white and blacks, 
hotel, administration building, railroad terminals, ete., 
but nevertheless a town that has at this writing not yet 
risen from the rank of a logging camp. Such is Carbur, 
the new—Carbur, the only logging town in the world, 
the novel creation of the men behind the newest and 
largest timber operations in Florida. 

At the beginning the name of this remarkable and em- 
bryotic town was evolved with some considerable difficulty, 
owing to the natural modesty of the men behind the 
movement. These men had sat in conference for several 
days, laying out the plans for this logging town, and 
at last everything was completed save the name. A 
steamboat has just been named for William J. O’Brien, 
S. J. Carpenter would not permit the use of his name, 
Captain Burton was equally as insistent that the town 
should not be named Burton, and there they were. The 
matter was a deadlock. Finally Mare Fleishell was 
struck right between the eyes with a brilliant idea. He 
wrote on a desk pad the two names, Carpenter and 
Burton. Then he penciled out the last two syllables in 
the first and the one final syllable in the second, and lo 
and behold—Carbur. 


The Only Town of Its Kind. 


Now there never was such another town as Carbur. 
It has just one excuse for existence. It is to have no 
agricultural and no manufacturing interests. It is to 
know nothing but saw logs. It is to be the logging 
center for the Carpenter-O’Brien and the Burton-Swartz 
interests. All of the timber from the great holdings of 
the Carpenter-O’Brien company is to be hauled in the 
form of logs into Carbur, from whence the pine logs 
will be sent to the Carpenter-O’Brien plant at Jackson- 
ville and the cypress logs will be sent to the Burton- 


INTERIOR OF MACHINE SHOP. 3. 
VIEW OF MILL PLANT OF BURTON-SWARTZ COMPANY. 








ENGINE AND CONDENSER BEING 


Swartz plant at Perry. <A force of 600 men is laying 
out the town of Carbur and the extensive terminals that 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad will have here. The 
town is laid out in streets and avenues, all of which 
are named. It is sewered, graded and leveled, and the 
houses that are going up in geometrical lines are far 
above the average of sawmill towns. 

Carbur, as the crow flies, is seventeen miles southeast 
of Perry and twelve miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
It stands in the middle of a timber thicket. Every 
stick of timber within a radius of fifty miles from 
Carbur belongs to the Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany. Carbur lies on the Newberry line of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, which is going to be the main line 
from Chicago to Tampa. M. L. Fleishell, formerly with 
the Gulf Lumber Company, at Fullerton, La., who has 
charge of the entire timber and railroad operations, will 
have headquarters in Carbur. 





A SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL CENTER. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 12.—Industrial and com- 
mercial interests of Chattanooga are much elated over 
an interview given out in Washington a few days ago 
by the Hon. John Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union, who was a recent visitor to this city. 
In this interview Mr. Barrett stated that he was most 
favorably impressed with Chattanooga, and declared that 
he knew of few, if any, places that seemed to have bet- 
ter potential, industrial and commercial possibilities. 
Among other things Mr. Barrett said: 


Although there is an unfortunate and general financial 
depression prevailing in the greater part of Latin-America, 
as a result of the war, this is only a temporary condition, 
from which these sister republics will presently emerge 
stronger than ever before. This depression may prevent 
them at the moment from buying of Chattanooga .and the 
United States to such an extnet as they would in good times, 
but it does not keep them from learning of the productive 
capacity of Chattanooga, if Chattanooga will only investi- 
gate the field. and prepare to take advantage of the read- 
justment of commercial conditions that will follow the con- 
clusion of the war. 

With Chattanooga's excellent railroad facilities, and prox- 
imity to the principal ports, not only of the Gulf of Mexico 
but of the Atlantic coast. it occupies a peculiar position of 
advantage in sending its manufactured products abroad. and 
in utilizing raw products from foreign countries for the 
development of new manufacturing industries. With its 
wonderful water-power. its nearness to both iron and coal 
supplies. its splendid financial resources, its railroad com- 
munications, and its characteristic enterprise, Chattanooga 
certainly ought to develop in population, industries and in 
influence during the next ten years to a degree far beyond 
anything which it has done in the past. 


Chattanooga is the center of an important hardwood 
section of the United States and the manufacturing and 
wholesaling of lumber is one of its most important in- 
dustries. 
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STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY’S MILL PLANT AND LOG POND AT ALTON, FLA.-HUGE YELLOW PINE TIMBER, A PRODUCT OF THE MILL. 
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October 8.-‘he Germans continue to bombard Antwerp, 
Belgium, with their sixteen-inch siege guns, causing great 


damage to the city Some of the forts are still holding out 
nd retarding the advance of the Germans, according to rm 





ports from London. King Albert at the head of a portion of 
lgian army is reported to have marched out of the 


city from which the populace by thousands previ 





ad fh 
‘rene ‘eport says the situation on the battle 
ne in not is stationary, except that there have 
een Sev sugagements between the allies and 
G = » region of Rove, in the department of 
s\ ? 
In the ast, a Russian cial communication says the 





ave repulsed the German attacks near Wirballen 
ilipoff, Russi 
laimed that Russian troops have taken Biala in Galicia and 
The Germans 





in Poland, with great losses It is also 


of the principal forts of Przemysl. 





lave been driven out of Wloclawek, in Poland, across the 






orde m the fortress of Thorn. East Prussia. 
A report from Cettinje says that the Servians have de 
eated the Austrians and occupied Bilek, Herzegovina. 
Russia is suid to have refused to withdraw her troops trom 
Northwest Persia but at the same time advised Persia she 


1ad no intention of taking Persian territory. 
Portugal is said to be prepared to enter the war on the 


ent’s notice 





n part of Antwerp is reported to 


the bombardment by the Germans continues 





night nd dav Thousands of refugees are pouring into 
Ostend. 

The general situation in Northern France has undergone no 
according to the French official communication. 
Cavalry e1 ements are reported to the north of Lille and 








ing continues in the regions ot 





La sse while sev \ 
Lens, Arras, Brag-Sur-Somme, Chaulnes, Roye and Lassisny. 

An Ostend dispatch says that thirty-two German merchant 
neluding a large number of steamers, have been blown 





1 the port of Antwerp. 

> di tech from Ostend says 5,000 Germans have 
ium. near the Freneh border. 
t the Austrian general staff. in 


serlin, reports a complete breakup of the 








Russian invasion in Hungary and says that the Russian 


forces had been cleaned from a portion of thx 





\ Pritish official report says a British air squadron mad 








sueces ick on German airship shed at Dusseldorf, 

(rel \ 
Belgiun is ested te the United States Government 
manv's alleged act un commandecring all food 





russels and “reducing the native population to 





October 10.—Antwerp and the forts surrounding the city 
after a siege of 
an army escaped 
British Admiralty announces that a British force consist 
f three naval brigades of about 8,000 men with heavy 
ie defense of Antwerp. In the retreat, 
I 1 | d Ostend safely, but the 
other was forced to find refuge in Holland where it is in 


re in complete possession of the Germans, 











ades reach 


erned. The announcement adds that the British losses wer: 
ss than 300. 
The French official communication reports encounters be 
tween cavalry forces southwest of Lille, a violent action 
sout east and north of Arras and very vigorous attacks 


by the Germans on the hights of the Meuse. 

. f the ELouse of 
succession falls to Prine: 
Leopold of Hobhenzol 
ingen. ~ King Charles favored the Germans and 


and member ¢ 





Charles’ brother, 





Austrians in the war but his ministers and the Roumanian 
people have inclined toward the allies 

] t he East Prussian frontier, according to a 
continues with unabated ob 
erman troops are reported to be retiring 
up the bridges behind them. 





acting on the offensive in Poland and 
ave massed forces along the line from Lublin to Warsaw and 
Lemberg to mect t attempted Austre-German advance. 

Austrian reports say that the Russians are retreating from 


nd that the Austrian advance has foreed 





slacken their efforts sgainst Przemysl. 


October 11. 
on Antwerp as a war indemnity 


Germany has imposed a fine of $100,000,000 


The Germans are reported to be advancing swiftly toward 
Ostend with the object of capturing the Belgian king, queen 
and government officials. It is said the queen has left for 
England. King Albert and the main Belgian and British 
force reached Ostend safely in their retreat from Antwerp. 
says a dispatch from Rosendaal, Holland 

The French official reports say 


it the allies’ lines bold 
| points. The French have defeated the attempt of 
cavalry to envelop their left wing east of Aire. 
Germans’ vigorous attack on the right bank of the 
> River between Arras and the Oise failed. 

» French have retaken Apremont, in the Woevre district 
om Rome comes the information that Germany's force 
eG at present consists of fifty-four army corps of first 
troops and twenty-seven army corps of reserves totalling 
about 2,200,000 men. 

German aviators dropped twenty bombs on Paris. kill 
g four persons and injuring twenty others 

An official statement from Petrograd says the last of the 
German soldiers has evacuated Suwalki, in Russian Poland 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


Official Communications Continue Conflicting in Nature but Seem to Indicate That the Fali of Antwerp is the Out- 
standing Event of the Week—Minor Advances and Retreats on the Long Battle Line. 








Fhe German losses in the battle of Augustowo are estimated 
at 60,000 men, 

From Vienna, Austria, comes the report that the Russians 
were defeated at Lancut and Dynow in Galicia and that two 
\ustro-German columns are rushing to the relief of Przemsyl, 
Galicia. 

A dispatch from Cettinje tells of a victory won by the 
Montenegrins in a battle with 20,000 Austrians, near Kaleno 
vitch, in Bosnia. 





The Anglo-French fleet off Ragusa, Dalmatia, sunk two 
Austrian torpedo boats, according to a dispateh from Rome. 
The crews were saved. 

October 12.—Following the occupation of Antwerp, the 
Germans entered Ghent, according to the latest reports, 
with the intention of advancing toward Ostend. Extensive 
intremchments and fortifications have been prepared by the 
allies as a protection to this base. There are 20,000 
refugees in the city. 

A report issued at Paris, declaring that twenty-four 
forts around Antwerp are still intact, has been received 
in London with skepticism. 

The Germans lost 45,000 in the attacks on the fortresses 
Waelhem and Wavre-St. Catherine at Antwerp, says the 
Amsterdam dispatch; : : 

The French official report SAYS that the allied forces 
have gained ground at some points and have repulsed violent 
German attacks at other points. Cavalry engagements in 
the region of La Bassee, Estaires and Hazelbrouck continue. 
Several attacks by the Germans between Arras and the 
Oise, notably between Lassigny and Roye failed. In the 
Vosges the Anglo-French forces repulsed a night attack 
north of St. Die. 

According to German reports, the whole situation in 
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“Ann Hathaway’s Cottage. 


Each Summer, when the garden blooms 
And the green hedge is greenest vet, 
When sunshine floods the quiet rooms 
Where Shakespere and the maiden met. 
Ilere come the pilgrims overseas 
From lands of myrtle and of pine 
To live again the love of these 
And lay love’s tribute on their shrine. 


And Shakespere, he who won a world. 
The world of men, the world of time, 
Never in any sonnet pearled, 
Never in most majestic rime, 
Never in all the lines of his 
The listening angels leaned to catch, 
Taught us how great a thing love is 
As does this little cot of thatch. 


Here come the pilgrims overseas— 
The very old, the very young; 

The leaves upon the English trees 
Oft tremble to an alien tongue; 

The rich, the poor, the brave, the weak, 
The wise, the foolish, good and ill, 

The proudest mortal and the meek— 
So comes the same procession still. 


So come the pilgrims year by vear. 
Drawn by a silken cord and strong— 
The tale that love had conquered here 
With sweeter song the king of song. 
Yea, Ann was sweet enough to sing . 
Than his own song a song more sweet. 
And through the centuries to bring 
A world of lovers to her feet. 
Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, England. 





France is ftayorable to the Germans. German cavalry ar 
said to have routed French cavalry west of Lille. The bom 
bardment of Rheims by the Germans has been resumed. 

Dispatches from Vienna say that the Austrian army, wit! 
the aid of reenforcements, had forced the Russians to aban 
don the siege of Przemys! and had retaken many towns i: 
Galicia. Petrograd dispatches admit that Russian troop 
had been withdrawn from Przemysl for “strategic reasons 

In South Poland the Germans claim that their armie 
have advanced to the Vistula, that they have checked thi 
first and tenth Russian armies and have also repulsed the 
Russian outflanking efforts in East Prussia, taking many 
prisoners, 

A Petrograd official statement says that on October 11 
the Russian armored cruiser Pallada was torpedoed in the 
Baltic Sea by a German submarine and sank with all he: 
crew, 

The Kaiser Wilhelm canal, according to an Amsterdam 
report, has been closed to ordinary traffic for the duration 
of the war. 

The American bospital ship Red Cross, which conveyed 
to England and the continent Red Cross units to succor 
the wounded of all armies engaged in the war, has fulfilled 
its mission and is now on its way back to New York. 

There has been a brief armistice at Kiau-Chau, China 
to bury the dead. 

October 13. The headquarters of the Belgian Government 
has been transferred trom Ostend to Havre, France. 





The Germais have begun a general movement on Ostend 
and are sweeping across northern France, 

A heavy engagement occurred near Thorout (a Belgian 
town twelve miles southwest of Bruges) and the operations 
around Ghent have opened favorably for the allies, says 
an Ostend dispatch. 

According to the French official announcement the left 
wing of the allies has assumed the offensive around Haze 
brouck, although a German army corps has occupied Lille 
The allies have made progress between Arras and Albert, 
around Berry-Au-Rac and have advanced toward Souain 
ynd north of Malancourt. The allies have advanced also 
on the right bank of the Meuse east of Verdun, 

French troops have been sent to cut off the advance of 
the Germans trying to reach the coast toward Calais « 
Dunkirk. 


The occupation of Warsaw, in) Russian Poland, is said 
to be near. 

An unconfirmed report says Lemberg, Galicia, has been 
retuken by the Austrians. 

An official report from Vienna says the siege of Przemysl 
has been raised and the Russians forced to retreat, losing 
40,600 killed or wounded, while Petrograd reports declars 
that the siege is progressing and that the Russian artillery 
is destroying all the fortress works. 

The Austro-Germian forces on the offensive have reached 
the River San and also have retaken Jaroslau and Lezapk, 
aecording to a Vienna announcement. 

The German official communication says that all Poland 
west of the Vistula is in German possession, the Russians 
occupying only Warsaw, and that IHazebrouck and Ypres in 
Belgium have been occupied by German cavalry and artillery 

Martial law has been declared throughout the Union ot 
South Africa as a result of the discovery of a rebellion in 
the northern part of the Cape province which adjoins German 
Southwest Africa Col. Solomon G. Maritz with his army 
command has gone over to the German forees of the German 
protectorate and proposes to set up a republic. 

October 14.— The German right wing has been bent back 
from Hazebrouck and Cassel toward Lille, while Ypres, 
Selgium, has been occupied by Anglo-French forces, says the 
French official communication, 

The severest fighting is taking place at Lassigny, but the 
battle is still progressing around Roye, which has been 
taken and retaken at least twenty times. 

The allies report progress in the region of Berry-au-Bac. 

Ostend, Belgium, may be allowed to fall into German 
hands, but its occupation probably will be made short 
through a decisive battle expected on the Franco-Belginm 
border, according to London reports. 

A Berlin dispatch says the Germans are preparing to Jay 
siege to Belfort, in France. 

The Petrograd official communication says that Russian 
troops have pressed back German forees along the roads 
leading from Warsaw to Ivangorod. Two German companies 
were taken. 
Warsaw. 


Cossacks captured a Zeppelin airship neat 


The Germans claim to have repulsed the encircling force 
of Russians at Przemysl and to have driven it back to a 
position on the eastern front of the fortress. In Galicia 
the German cavalry drove back a Cossack division in the 
direction of Drohobeyz. 

German torpedo boats captured near Falsterbo, Sweden. 
three steamers bound from Sweden and Russia to Eng!tand 
and brought them into Swinemunde. 

An Official statement covering the operations of the Aus 
trian forces up to October 10 says the Austrian offensive 
has advanced to the line of Rozwadow-Lancut-Lanok passes 
of the Carpathians. The Russian attack on Przemys] has 
been repulsed and the siege is about to be abandoned 
Austrians control the passes of the Carpathians. 

The Servians claim to have repulsed the Austrian artil 
lery attack on their left wing between Svornick and Losnitza 

Mobilization of part of Portugal's army will be ordered 
tomorrow. Martial law has been declared in Portuguese 
Congo. No actual declaration” of war on Germany has been 
made, but Portugal's participation in the conflict on the 
side of the allies seems imminent. 
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of the communities activities. 


and feeding sheds for the farmers’ accomodation. 


importance. 


It often happens that a community lacks a facility that is really needed to meet 
its requirements, and conditions may be such as not to invite private persons 
The principle involved, however, 
in the providing of a community garage and feeding shed is the same as that in- 
volved in providing any other community facility. The town that offers the most 
conveniences is the one that will get and retain the most trade. 
ences take many forms as related to the farmers’ trade. 


to venture their money in providing them. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


IN SOME communities the relations between competing 
concerns are not friendly and some forms of codperation 
are, therefore, impracticable. When, however, all of the 
bksiness concerns in a community are on friendly terms 
and disposed to codperate in every way that is designed 
to promote the interests of themselves and the com- 
munity, there are many opportunities for improving con- 
ditions. An illustration of codperation of this kind is 
afforded by a notice appearing in the Colorado City 
(Colo.) Independent to the effect that the four drug 
stores in that town will alternate in keeping open on 
Sunday, three being closed and one opened. 

* * * 


THE BusINEss Men’s Association of Chico, Cal., re- 
cently adopted the slogan ‘‘ Trade at home.’’ At an en- 
thusiastic meeting many good suggestions were offered 
for inducing residents of the community to patronize 
the local merchants, and as a result steps are likely to 
be taken for promoting a better understanding between 
merchants and farmers. Among the suggestions made 
was one by the chairman of the development committee 
to the effect that a farm adviser was needed. Inquiries 
have been mailed by the association to 100 representative 
farmers of the community, asking for their views on the 
subject of employing an adviser for the county. 

* * * 


AS A RESULT of a ‘‘city beautiful’? movement started 
by the people of Jackson, Miss., several streets in the 
resident portions of that town have been ornamented by 
the planting and cultivating of evergreens and flowers. 
In extending the movement for beautifying the city all 
the vacant lots are to be spaded and planted to vegetables, 
provided the owners will agree to the improvement. A 
resident of Jackson has offered his services in aiding 
the young people in cultivating vegetables and flowers. 

x * * 

ONE PHASE of community development as related to the 
patronizing of home stores is emphasized in a _ recent 
number of the Chartiers Valley Mirror, published at 
Crafton, Pa. The paragraph referred to follows: 

‘¢The fact is, but little is ever made in going away to 
trade, and oftener, counting all expenses, there is a loss. 
Show us a town in which the people make it a rule not 
to send away for anything they can get at home, and 
we will show you a town in which business is lively, and 
everybody buys, and trade is centered from abroad. Prices 
are low and the tradesmen patronize each other, having 
no suspicion that confidence will be abused. Let it once 
be understood that the business men of any town are 
in the habit of sending abroad for purchases, and the 
business will languish. Having no confidence in each 
other, how can they expect others to have confidence in 
them? No, that’s not the way to build up a town. Pat- 
ronize each other, and keep all your business at home.’’ 

* * * 

Tue CHAMBER of.Commerce of South Bend, Ind., is one 
of the most enthusiastic and efficient of community boost- 
ers, Not many days pass without its bringing to the at- 
tention of the citizens of South Bend some of the numer- 
ous advantages they enjoy by living in that thriving city. 
Lately a booklet by the Chamber entitled ‘‘ Always Up- 
ward, a Story of South Bend’s Progress Told in Fig- 
ures,’? was published. The population, average number 
of wage earners, value of manufactured products, bank 
deposits, postoffice receipts and bui‘ding permits of South 


COMMUNITY FEEDING SHED MAY BE TRANSFORMED INTOJA GARAGE TO HOLD THE FARMERS’ TRADE. 


As the business men and other citizens of rural communities become accus- 
tomed to working together for the benefit of all, they find numerous opportuni- 
ties for improving conditions and promoting the general welfare. 
facilities now provided by the enterprising and up-to-date rural community would 
have been considered in pioneer days not only useless but outside the proper field 
But the chief difference between the out-of-date 
community and the up-to-date community is that the latter anticipates develop- 
ments and is prepared for every new situation when it arises. 

When all farmers used horses for traveling between their homes and the towns 
where they did their trading the most enterprising communities provided tying 
Nowadays in many localities 
most of the farmers own automobiles and make most of their trips to town in 
their machines, Consequently, it would be in harmony with the progress of events 
for the merchants and other citizens of the rural town to take into consideration 
the new situation and meet it by providing a community garage. 
necessarily to be a free institution, though perhaps shelter under it might be given 
without charge. The purpose in providing a garage and shed of this kind should 
be to give to the community a facility that it positively needs, and while it may 
be made to pay its own way, yet the profits derived from it should be of minor 


Many of the 


It need not 
of trade and prestige. 


direct and control it. 
These conveni- 
The most needed fa- 


cility is good roads leading to the town. 
and good merchandising to attract, please and satisfy farmer purchasers as well 
as the purchasers within the town itself. 
character to show the friendliness, the hospitality and the spirit of welcome that 
should pervade the community. 

Nowadays, when most of the prosperous States are provided with excellent 
roads, rural communities may expect to derive considerable patronage and revenue 
from transient automobilists. 
possible by good roads leading to the town and their patronage is determined by 
the presence of a garage or a good hotel. 
to the automobile tourist as between a poor meal and a good one, or as be- 
tween skilled garage service and no garage service. The fact is that the time has 
come when the rural communities of the United States must give more considera- 
tion to the needs of the transient visitor and unless the facilities of a rural 
community are such as to meet these requirements it may expect to suffer a los 


Another needed facility is good stores 


Other facilities must largely be of a 


Generally the presence of these visitors is made 


A few miles of travel are nothing 


Of course there will always be those who can see no good in the community’s 
‘getting ready for company,’’ but to such the spirit of modern enterprise is an un- 
known quantity, and they lack the vision that is essential to the promoting of 
all really great movements. 


Success has come to the great leaders of the world 


from anticipating development in advance of the ‘‘common herd.’’ Great leaders 
generally are in a sense visionaries, because they know facts or are confident of 
the course of development in advance of its taking place. 
development once is begun they are in a better position than anyone else to 
Communities do not differ greatly in this respect from 
individual men and those that foresee and anticipate the developments and tend- 
encies will grow and prosper. 


Moreover, when 





Bend are shown for from seven to twenty-four years. The 
excellent growth made by the city is made clear by the 
use of lines of different lengths in addition to the fig- 
ures. While numbers running up into the millions are 
impressive in a way, yet a South Bend citizen gets a more 
definite idea of his city’s growth when he sees that a 
line two inches long represents the products in 1889 and 
five inches long represents the products for 1914. 





WORKING FOR GREATER EDUCA- 
TIONAL EFFICIENCY. 


Free, education is almost fundamental in Ameri- 
can public policy, and like most other public 
institutions the publie school, being supported 
by taxation, has been conducted ‘‘not for 
profit.’’ While the publie school curriculum has 
been designed to ‘‘educate’’ the children of the 
United States, and their education has not been 
directed toward any definite goal, there have de- 
veloped special schools designed to make stu- 
dents’ education definite and practical. 

Moreover, each individual publie school gen- 
erally has been deemed only a part of a great 
system of education, and, as a consequence, its 
function of meeting the practical requirements 
of the people that supported and patronized it 
has been neglected. For example, parents have 
taxed themselves to ‘‘educate’’ their children 
with no special consideration for the positions 
they would likely occupy or the vocations they 
would likely choose in their mature years. As 
a consequence children of parents of moderate 
means, though they may have spent enough time 
in school to acquire at least the rudiments of 
a profession, have in fact obtained only a smat- 
tering of several and not enough of any one 
even to guide them in choosing a vocation, to 
say nothing of fitting them for it. 

On the other hand children of well to do 
parents after having spent a number of years in 
the mazes of a half-dozen sciences without ac- 
quiring a working knowledge of any are sent 
at additional cost to the business ‘‘college’’ or 
higher ‘‘halls of learning’’ to fit them for useful 
professions. ; 

The most hopeful development in the public 
school system is that which gives to instruction 
a practical turn that is designed to fit the stu- 
dents to make substantial contribution to the 
improvement of conditions in the community 
that furnished the wherewith for their education. 

Suecess in life in general and for the great 
majority of humanity must ultimately resolve 
itself into a question of self-support and ma- 
terial advancement. There is danger, of course, 
in putting education on the dollars-and-cents or 
the bread-and-butter basis. But one may well 
believe that the rate at which the human race 
as a whole moves forward in all the sciences and 
arts—whatever its educational system may be 
—is directly determined by the ability of its 
common people to make their way in the world 
unaided by benevolence or endowment. 











THE NEBRASKA College of Agriculture, in codperation 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, is 
preparing to form boys’ and girls’ ‘‘ pig elubs’’ through- 
out the State. J. G. MeMillan, graduate of the Iowa 
State Agricultural College, has been placed in charge of 
the work of organizing the clubs and during the fall 
and winter he will appear on the program of a number 
of farmers’ institutes and short courses to explain the 
nature of the work. 

” * * 


THE Lee County (Ark.) Buy-a-Bale of Cotton Club, 
under the direction of the Marianna (Ark.) Commercial 
Club, has issued a booklet entitled ‘‘Facts Regarding 
the Cotton Crop of 1914.’’ In this booklet the history 
of cotton production is briefly reviewed, the need for 
co-operation in financing the cotton crop is set out, and 
the way in which individuals may go about buying cot- 
ton is shown. The Miller Lumber Company, of 
Marianna, is very much interested in the buy-a-bale-of- 
cotton movement, and has joined in the campaign of the 
local club. 

* * * 

AMONG the numerous slogans adopted by community 
development workers throughout the country, that of 
‘*Try your home merchant first’’ should make a strong 
appeal. The fact is that most of the orders that now 
are placed by mail are so placed without giving the local 
merchant a chance to quote. It has been true, generally, 
that the local merchant’s regular prices and the quality 
of his goods are better than those of the mail order house. 
In addition when buying at home the purchaser has the 
advantage of seeing the goods before he parts with his 
money and the local merchant is able to make im- 
mediate delivery on receipt of the cash. 

* * 


In AN address before the Chamber of Progress of 
Mishawaka, Ind., H. G. Spaulding, secretary of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce, said in part: 

‘*The. property owner, who is generally a laggard at 
giving, receives the first benefit from an increase of 
population through an increase of values. The merchant, 
especially the dealer in groceries and clothing, probably 
comes next; the dealer in fuel, the public service corpora- 
tion, the doctor and the dentist all come in for their 
share of the benefit. But how often do they fail to con- 
tribute and, in fact, positively refuse to bear a share 
of the expense of community development. 

‘«The census bureau has gone into this matter method- 
ically and takes $500 a year as the figure which the aver 
age laboring man receives as wages. Of this amount $385 
is expended in maintaining himself and family. A total 
of $205 is expended for provisions; the landlord or prop- 
erty owner gets $75; the clothing and dry goods men 
$75; the municipality and the fuel dealers get $30, the 
remaining $115 goes for recreation, the services of physi- 
cian and dentist, and a minor part may be saved.’’ 

Mr. Spaulding has shown in an effective way the bene- 
fits that acerue to the people of .a community through an 
increase in the community’s activities. These material 
benefits should in themselves be enough to induce all en- 
terprising citizens to participate in community develop- 
ment; but a live, active community is a better place to 
live in than a dead one any day. Consequently, if the 
material benefits derived from community development 
were not enough to induce citizens to participate, the 
pleasure that results from living in the midst of enter- 
prise and progress should be sufficient, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Where the Populace Show Proper Self Respect—Retail Lumber Trade in a University Town—Efficiency in Advertising— 


A PEOPLE WITHOUT UNDUE DIFFIDENCE, 


In Valparaiso, Ind. they have a map of North 
America. The ostensible function of this map, which 
is to be seen in sundry repetitions about the city, is to 
indicate in broad sweeps the general course of the 
Lincoln Memorial Highway, which will eventually, it 
is hoped, stretch across this Land of Liberty from 
ocean to ocean. The map has New York and San Fran- 
cisco named in small type, evidently merely for the 
sake of geographical location, but in the center, proudly 
blazoned upon the bosom of the Gem of the Ocean in 
type that stretches well nigh from the Rockies to the 
Hudson, is the sign and superscription of Valparaiso. 
In fact, any citizen who is blessed with an ordinary 
grasp of orthography and has even poor eyesight would 
gather from looking at this map that Valparaiso is 
located upon the proposed route of this transconti- 
nental artery of traffic and travel and also that it is 
some pumpkins of a place, at least in the estimation 
of the artist who wrote the map. 

That is like Indiana. The Hoosiers really are not 
a boastful people; they will tell you that themselves. 
But it always seems a great pity to a Hoosier that the 
sober truth about his native town should not be known 
to the general public. Here is a town, he will say, that 
is the center of the greatest agricultural district in the 
whole world. Its people are the most intelligent, its 
girls the most beautiful, its kitchen cabinet and its 
automobile the most efficient in their respective fields, 
its bankers the shrewdest, its lawyers the most sapient, 
and its politicians the longest winded to be found any- 
where under the shining sun. Which town have I in 











Details of a Comprehensive Plant—The War Talk Nuisance. 





cuss words. Nobody loves his neighbor, and mostly 
he appears to hate himself. He is too wise in the ways 
of a world that is old and full of stale enthusiasms, 
plague on him, to be tricked into a little pleasant 
temperature himself. When I am unlucky enough to 
strike such a place I presently may be seen getting 
out of town with all the speed and concentration 
of mind shown by a pup going down an alley with 
an assortment of tinware hitched to his tail. But I 
challenge all comers to produce such a place in all 
the expanse of the Hoosier State. The Hoosier is the 
man who put the boo in boost. 


IN A LIVE UNIVERSITY TOWN. 

Probably Valparaiso’s greatest claim to fame is the 
university which has already been described in these 
columns. This great experiment in democracy not only 
furnishes the city with its talking points but also con- 
tributes much to the amount of money that gets into 
circulation among the local merchants. About 3,500 
of the 5,000 students are attending the departments 
of the university in Valparaiso. The rest are in 
Chicago. Now if each one of these people were to 
spend only $100 during the year that would add a third 
of a million dollars to the local commercial activities. 
This sum is not to be passed up thoughtlessly, at least 
not by a town whose population numbers less than 
twice that of the university itself. 

Building in the city has apparently gone forward 
in good shape this year. I noticed a large number 
of business blocks and dwelling houses that were near- 
ing completion, and the university itself is putting 
in some new buildings. These latter naturally are of 





“One of the most conspicuous things on the way.” 


mind, do you ask? Oh, any of them. Ask the first 


man you meet on the street of any Indiana town and 
he will confirm my statements. Since this is true, he 
will argue, the balance of the world ought to know 
about all these things. It is no more than his plain 
religious duty to spread the knowledge of the truth. 
Simple, isn’t it? This not only explains Valparaiso’s 
map—it also explains Indiana. For here is a State 
that, whisper it softly, has not all the conceivable 
natural advantages that are to be found distributed 
among her sister commonwealths, which has made her- 
self one of the most important of the well known 
United States in a number of fields. She has done it 
because her citizens believe in themselves and in her. 

The first town I ever approached for information 
and other forms of charity and mercy after I had been 
given a place on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s pay roll 
was an Indiana town; and the first dealer I talked 
to was a kindly soul and a natural booster. ,I marveled 
at his capacity to believe in any State, even the State 
of Final Dissolution, as profoundly as he believed in 
Indiana. But after a little experience I found it to 
be a common ailment. Everybody was doing it. Boost- 
ing is as natural and as universal in Hoosierdom as 
getting a divorce is in Reno. Just as, in the latter 
place, the lady is awakened by the morning sun and 
muses: ‘‘This beautiful weather may not last. I must 
make the most of it. Let me see; from whom shall 
I get a divorce today?’’ so the Hoosier jarred loose by 
the tones of Big Ben saith, ‘‘I have much boosting to 
get done today, by hek, so let us be up and doing. 
Hooray for Indiana; hooray for garden sass; three 
cheers for politics! ’’ 

This is the kind of stuff that not only increases 
the output of warmed atmosphore but also warms 
hearts and makes life worth living. There are parts 
of this Land of the Free that I will not at this point 
mention by name where to my notion it is an even 
break whether life is or is not worth living. There are 
wealth and education of a kind and an oversupply 
of contempt for places where people are subject to 
moments of enthusiasm. Here every man begins the 
day with a fit of colic and ends it with a session of 
cramps. The breeze is laden with moans and highbrow 





pass by where he could hardly help seeing it. So M: 
Foster hoisted a big flag on the flagpole on the roof 
to make it still more conspicuous, and then he fairly 
plastered the fair grounds with handbills. At the top 
is a cut of the elevator showing a wagon being loaded 
under one of the chutes. The text of the bill is this: 
‘Take a good look at this big structure as you cross 
the Grand Trunk tracks. It is our new elevated coal! 
bin, filled with 2,500 tons of high-grade, heat-producing 
coals—anthracite, bituminous, and genuine Pocahontas. 
Don’t break your back over a scoop shovel! Drive 
under our ‘Screen Bottom’ loading chutes, pull a lever, 
and, while you enjoy a smoke, a load of clean, screened 
Black Diamonds streams into your wagon—all over 
a coarse screen so that every pound of coal is sifted 
free from slack and screenings. No work! No dirt! 
No delay! Come up for a trial load, and see what a 
wonderful improvement it is over the old-fashioned, 
dirty, grimy, back-breaking method. We invite our 
customers to verify our weights over any public scales 
at our expense.’’ 


Convenience in Handling Coal. 

This is set in display type with the usual heavy lines, 
and the whole bill makes an attractive and striking 
display. Coupled with the elevator, which was in plain 
sight, it made a very effective piece of advertising, 
one that I have no doubt will bring Mr. Foster much 
trade. I have vivid recollections of hauling coal when 
[ used to live on a farm, and I believe I know how 
much delight a farmer takes in heaving thirty or forty 
bushels of coal into a wagon out of a ear or a coal shed 
with a shovel or a coal fork. He could put all of this 











brick, but even at that they always carry a good bill 
of lumber with them; for example, the Administration 
Building, one of the first to impress the visitor. 

Then the city has a lumber yard that is more than 
a lumber yard. It is more than a coal yard. It 
approaches the rank of a public institution. This is 
the yard of the Foster Lumber & Coal Company. About 
the time the publisher suggested the advisability of my 
taking a look at the university one of my fellow 
artisans in the office told me about Foster’s plant and 
said I ought by all means to go and see it. So we got 
together on the proposition, and both of us went. 


A Comprehensive Enterprise. 


Mr. Foster’s plant, so we learned after we got there, 
is a combination of lumber yard, planing mill, coal 
yard, and contracting company. Then on the side 
Mr. Foster builds a lot of houses and public buildings 
on his own hook. Byron Smith, a young fellow who 
was in charge of the office when I called, told me about 
the labor day parade and the part the company had 
in it. First came a wagon loaded with various kinds 
of lumber. On top of this load was a big sign reading 
‘*We Furnish the Material.’’ Then came a wagon with 
work benches and different kinds of carpenters’ gear, 
and on this was a sign ‘‘And Build the House,’’ and 
following that was a big load of coal with the sign 
‘And Keep It Warm.’’ Following the wagons were 
about sixty men who are carried on the payroll. Each 
man carried a white cane that the mill had turned out, 
and each wore a badge with the city’s slogan printed 
on it, some sentiment about building for a greater 
Valparaiso. It was the biggest show in the whole 
parade. 

Mr. Foster believes in advertising, and especially 
in advertising of this direct kind. It happens that 
the local fair grounds lie on the same street that the 
Foster plant is located on, only a little farther out. 
Fair time approaches pretty closely the time of year 
when people begin thinking about filling their coal 
cellars. Now, Mr. Foster has built a coal elevator of 
2,500-ton capacity, and this elevator is one of the most 
conspicuous things on the way out to the grounds. 
Practically every person who attended the fair would 


“A single alley with a siding running the whole length.” 


delight into his eye and would feel it much less than 
the stray coal dust that would get in beside it. I have 
fought coal in this old-fashioned way until I looked 
like a burnt-cork vaudeville artist and felt like a 
Belgian battle field. No, brethern, handling coal is not 
one of the simple joys of the life close to nature. It 
is not one of the things that make a farmer feel like 
a king and desire to live a thousand years in order that 
he might prolong the blissful pleasure of swallowing 
grit and tearing the knee out of his pants and dropping 
hundred-pounds chunks on his toe. If I were a farmer 
and lived near Valparaiso I would seek swift and close 
acquaintance with the dealer who left all of these 
satisfactions to a machine. 

Handling coal has long been part of Mr. Foster’s 
business, and it has been a profitable business. North- 
ern Indiana is near enough to the Arctic Circle to make 
any great amount of building of houses in winter more 
of a penance than a recognized form of the city’s 
industrial life. Hence the need of something that will 
furnish employment for the lumber retailer to busy 
himself at during the months when house bills do not 
flourish. 

The elevator has a siding all its own. Coal is shipped 
in dump cars, and these dumps are pulled over a pit in 
the siding. The coal drops into a hopper that squirts 
it down on to an endless steel carrier that takes it up 
into the upper bins. When these get full there is an 
arrangement that lets the stuff down into lower storage 
bins, whence it may be elevated again into the upper 
bins that lead to the wagon chutes. There is a row 
of these chutes under which wagons may be driven, 
whereupon gravity does the loading. Mr. Foster told 
me that his men had dumped and elevated fifty-one 
tons of coal in forty-five minutes. There is a 10-horse 
electric motor that does all the work. 


A Hoosier Mill, Shed and Bin Combination. 


The Foster plant is divided by the Grand Trunk 
tracks. The mill and the office and finish sheds are on 
one side and the main shed and the coal elevator on 
the other. The latter two are supplied by railroad sid- 
ings, but the mill is not. This is the usual mill that 
the Indiana dealer thinks he can’t get along without. 
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But in Mr, Foster’s case it comes near to being an abso- 
lute necessity on account of his contracting. He has 
a string of fifty carpenters, more or less, working all 
during the season. The jobs that he handles require 
the usual amount of special work. This alone makes a 
pretty large amount of trade for the machines, and 
when some special thing is needed, and needed in a 
hurry, it is cheaper by a whole lot to make it in the 
mill, even if the cost is a little more, than to keep a 
bunch of men idle while the order is sent to a mill in 
Chicago. There is the usual problem of keeping the 
mill men busy during the slack season, and solution 
here is the not wholly satisfactory one of making stock 
stuff during the winter. Probably under the circum- 
stances it is the best possible. Stock work costs more 
by a discernible margin when made in a small custom 
mill, but it is a choice between a small loss or a big 
one. Not every mill of this kind can develop a side 
line in cabinet work of some kind or other, but when 
this can be done the mill is usually placed on a more 
healthy basis, But a large contractor has to have ma- 
chinery, whatsoever. The mill is run by the steam 
which the cuttings generate. Some of these cuttings 
are sold, but there is little market for them unless they 
are sorted; and even then there would hardly be enough 
to pay for putting in special screens. The stuff just as 
it is makes as good steam as can be made, hence it is 
utilized for this purpose, 

Mr. Foster has a shed that is 300 feet long, the long 
est shed, I am told, in Indiana. It has a single alley 
with a siding running the whole length. This siding 
is placed close to the south side, since the alley is not 
wide enough to allow its being placed in the center. 
Putting a siding in the center of an alley that is less 
than thirty feet wide is like setting a post in the cen 
ter of a gateway; there is not sufficient room on either 
side for a wagon to pass, so that place is closed up as 
effectively as though the door were shut and locked. 
When a single car is standing on this siding it shuts 
off only those bins that are directly at its side. A 
wagon can drive around it to reach any of the other 
bins, If the track were in the center the whole shed 
would be practically closed, for if a wagon did drive 
in it would have a grand little time getting turned 
around, 

It was interesting to see the size of the bins in this 
shed. Most of them extend clear up to the roof, and 
I reckon they are ten or twelve feet wide. All this 
spells lumber carried in large lots. A big bin with a 
small allotment of lumber to be stored in it does not fit 
any better than a No. 4 foot in a No. 11 shoe. A see- 
ond deck is being built in the shed as time is found to 
do it, and eventually the whole house will be fitted 
with upper berths. 

A General Purpose Autotruck. 

Mr. Smith said as we strolled out of the west door of 
the big shed: ‘‘Our deliveries are made partly by 
horses and partly by a I-ton truck. This truck has 
proved a good thing for us in several ways, but espe- 
cially in our contracting work. When we have a whole 
string of jobs going on at once there is a constant 
demand for material to be sent out right away. Now, 
it takes a team just as long to haul a bunch of shingles 
a mile as it would to haul 500 feet of lumber. A truck 
can take those things out in a hurry. This particular 
machine will haul 3,000 to 4,000 pounds if necessary, 
so we can get out large quantities of stuff with it as 
well as haul little jags in a hurry. Then we have an- 
other use for it that is a little unusual. A notable bit 
of our contracting is in the country, and of course our 
-arpenters live in town, In the morning we can get a 
bunch of these fellows on the machine and have them 
out to the job in a little bit. They get to work sooner, 
and it doesn’t cost us any more, I reckon, to haul them 
in the machine than to haul them out in a wagon. So 
you see it is our general purpose machine and as such 
does us a lot of good.’’ 

WORKERS WITH IDEALS. 

Every once in a while a person comes across one of 
those men who eat and drink business. They can think 
of nothing else. Oftentimes they have callouses on 
their souls as well as on their hands. Their business 
is more or less of an excess with them. They work 
hard because it is their dissipation. They don’t think 
that what they are doing is making anybody happy or 
the world a bigger and cleaner place. Sometimes they 
don’t think of the money they are making as something 
to use in making living more worth while. They think 
of it as a measure of the success of what they are driv- 
ing. They are monomaniacs, not to call them anything 
worse. Then you will find another fellow who works 
just as hard, but he will have certain definite things in 
view. He will see his town grow and his neighbors 
becoming more comfortable all as a result of his work. 
Take Uncle ‘‘Pete’’ Langan, of Cairo, Ill. He gets 
down to the office early in the morning and works hard 
all day. He puts his business across in fine shape, but 
it is not just because he wants to see it swell up like 
a poisoned pup. ‘‘I like to think of all these workmen 
of mine and their families living off my business,’’ he 
said to me with a considerable show of pride and sat- 
isfaction. That is the kind of man you like to warm 
up to. Uncle Pete does a lot of business and probably 
makes quite a bit of money; but he apparently takes 
more satisfaction in the good friends he has all over 
the country than he does in the amount of money he 
can annex during the year. 

Mr. Foster is another hard worker. He doesn’t go 
tearing around letting out bull snorts and clawing up 
his workmen because they don’t do three men’s work 
each. He is a quiet, pleasant-mannered man and the 
last person in the world you’d pick out as a driver. In 
fact, there is only one man in the world whom he 
drives, and that is himself. He is up at 5:30 every 
morning, getting the day’s work lined up. He says 








that in the contracting business there has to be some 
one person who will be certain that all the details are 
looked after, With sixty men on the payroll looking 
for orders considerable brainwork has to be doue by 
somebody, and that person naturally has to be the boss. 
So Mr. Foster holds himself responsible for this part of 
the game and leaves most of the routine work to bis 
helpers. He claims he has some good men around him, 
and I can well believe it after seeing the plant in 
operation for a short time. Mr. Smith has charge of 
the office most of the time, and Mr. Foster spoke in 
high terms of the quality of his work. 
Keeping Abreast of the Times. 

In tact, for Mr. Foster to have good lieutenants is 
necessary, for he has too many other things on his 
hands to give personal attention to all the round of 
details. He took us around in his big car and showe:l 
us the town. Every little while he would point out 
some building or other that he owned. The city is taid 
out with some diagonal streets, and as is always the 
case with such streets there are triangular plots every 
little way. One of these is more than a block long one 
way and nearly a block wide at the wide end, Mr. 
Foster bought this plot and put up five bungalows ou 
it, four along the straight side and the fifth in the 
corner at the wide end. These are handsome houses 
outside and are elegantly finished on the inside. He 
has no trouble in keeping them rented all the time. In 
another place Mr. Foster pointed out a flat as the first 
building of its kind that had been built in Valparaiso. 
‘*People told me I was crazy when I put that up; that 
there’d be no demand for the apartments; that it 
wouldn’t be good for anything else, and that I would 
be left high and dry with it on my hands. I didn’t 
think so, and as a matter of fact there have never been 
any apartments vacant since I put it up.’’ 

One of the new buildings going up is a theater, mod- 
ern in every respect, that Mr. Foster is building. He 
pointed out a substantial and handsome bank building 
and remarked casually that he was one of the directors 
of the bank. So with all these things and others on 








“The Administration Building, one of the first to impress the 
visitor.” 

his hands it is small wonder that he gets up at 5:30 

in the morning. No one takes more satisfaction in the 

growth of of Valparaiso than he. Probably no one 

contributes more to its growth. He is a regular Hoosier 

Booster with a capital B. 


Attending to the Business at Hand. 

It is meeting men like Mr. Foster that chirks a fel- 
low up and fortifies him against the sob sisters and the 
bull-voiced optimists alike. As I recall it now he did 
not mention the war at all. Now, I reckon I have 
talked about the war.as much as anybody, and my 
guesses are as wild as any that are made. So it is a 
relief to meet somebody who had nothing to say about 
the affairs across the sea and then said it. When any- 
thing new happens it is interesting to see what you 
neighbors have to say about it. I believe it is Colonel 
Roosevelt who says in one of his hunting books that a 
bear has it in mind which way he will run if anything 
disturbs him, and that the bear will run that way even 
if the disturbance comes from that very direction. He 
sometimes gets the credit for a ferocious charge when 
in reality he is trying to escape. Most of us are like 
that. Each person according to the slants of his own 
nature is a hopeful person and thinks things are going 
bully, or else he is a sad person and thinks every new 
move is a bad move. So when a disturbance comes 
each fellow charges the way he had made up his mind 
to charge. The pessimist squeaks with fear. He is sure 
the clock of civilization is going to be turned back a 
few thousand years by the war. He looks out of the 
window to see if the local bread line is forming yet. So 
he jumps into print with a statement that would give 
a garbage incinerator indigestion. The other fellow 
sees a golden chance to grab all the trade of the world. 
He also emerges into print with a lusty bray, like the 
trump of doom, that he calculates ought to raise the 
pale ashes of all the fool projects that have been born 
of unbalanced hopefulness and knocked out and planted 
by the calm and unhurried march of events. He thinks 
anything ought to be possible now. 

Minding Our Own Business Nationally. 


Volumes will be written about the things that should 
be done in the present crisis, and most of the stuff will 
not be so. In fact, only a few men in this country are 
qualified to speak on this subject, and most of them 
are keeping silent in all the languages they know. The 
Realm serves notice that it is going to lay off this sub- 
ject and let those talk about it who know abeut it. 
The wise thing to do right now, it seems to us, is to sit 
tight and to remember which way is north. It is good 
to have a sharp look at new credits and to see what can 
be done about old accounts. But it is hardly a time to 
get scared and grab the luckless wight by the wizzen 






and say ‘‘Pay that thou owest.’’ Things of that kind 
get a person worked up and usually, if the truth be told, 
do not collect much money. This is a good time to get 
the discount on the new stock that comes in by paying 
promptly. In fact, this seems to be the proper occasion 
to look pleasant, watch the little birdie, and hold still. 
Things are going to go on normally most of the time, 
anyway. People look at the vast destruction that is 
going on in Europe and get to feeling down in the 
mouth over it. They forget to take into account the 
enormous recuperative powers of Europe. No doubt 
conditions over there are more horrible than we can 
imagine. All of us read the despatches without really 
sensing what suffering and destitution has really fallen 
upon our neighbors across the sea. We have nothing in 
our oWn, experience to compare it with. But at the 
sume time common sense tells us that the world has not 
yet gone to pot. This fighting until the last drop of 
blood is spilled and the last ounce of treasure is spent 
sounds well in passionate oratory, but you will pardon 
us if we continue to believe that the war will stop sev- 
eral parasangs this side of that point. 

There will be many individual cases of intense suffer- 
ing and destitution. The world will throb and sweat 
over its wounds for a long period. But we believe the 
recovery will be more rapid than seems possible at this 
time. It has been so after all previous wars, and the 
world is closer together now, by reason of modern in- 
vention, than it has been at any former time. The load 
will thus in a sense be equalized and hence more 
quickly lifted. We will have to lift our share of it, 
naturally, but when that is done the new commerce and 
new enterprise ought to make that up to us. At any 
rate, it is not a time to get all het up over feeling good 
or feeling bad. 





HOW CREOSOTE PENETRATES DIFFER- 
ENT CONIFERS. 


Bulletin 101 of the Department of Agriculture, C. H. 
leesdale, author, gives the results of exhaustive experi- 
ments at the Forest Products Laboratory as to the 
penetration of creosote into both heartwood and sap- 
wood of various conifers and also the behavior of spring 
wood and summer wood in relation to it. Many speci 
mens show a marked variability in various sections of 
the same piece or in varios cross sections. The average 
results of all the tests are, however, shown in the dia- 
gram, which is reproduced herewith, (S) in each in- 
stance indicating sapwood and.(H) heartwood. The 
lower portion of the diagram indicates absorption in 
pounds to the cubic foot and the two upper sections 
indicate penetration either lengthwise of the fiber or in 
a radial direction across the annual ring. As the woods 
ure arranged relatively according to their absorption, 
beginning with the least, the line of absorption is 
progressively greater. The other two lines show the 
wide variation, although obviously a combination of the 
two, as the text remarks, would result in many of these 
variations canceling or neutralizing each other. 

The conclusion of these tests is that certain woods are 
most suitable for penetration in the form of round 
timbers, including all of the pines, Douglas fir, western 
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larch and tamarack, and that certain others are very 
poorly adapted for this purpose because of the small 
radial penetration, such as hemlock, both western and 
astern and redwood. In dimension timbers, longleaf, 
shortleaf and loblolly pine, jack pine, and western 
yellow pine show sufficient penetration in the heartwood 
to be well adapted to treatment. In the form of paving 
blocks all of the woods take treatment sufficient in a 
longitudinal direction to be well adapted for the purpose 
with the possible exception of tamarack, which, however, 
would take a good treatment in a green condition after 
staining. 

Just how creosote finds its way into wood structure 
is a subject on which there has been much argument 
and the present .study throws little light upon it. The 
bulletin is valuable to all who are interested in this 
subject. It is sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D, C., at 15 cents a copy. 
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ASSIST REVIVAL OF EXPORT TRADE. 


State Department Issues Reassuring Statement Cover- 
ing Shipments of Goods to Belligerents. 


[By ODELL.] 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14—In answer to thousands 
of inquiries that have been received from manufacturers 
and exporters asking whether they are prohibited by law 
or the President’s proclamation from selling their goods 
to belligerent nations, the State Department today is- 
sued a statement saying that there is no rule of inter- 
national law nor statute of the United States that gives 
executive officials the power to prevent the sale of any 
commodity whatsoever to belligerents. The statement, 
which was prepared by Counselor Lansing, is intended 
to give additional assurance to the manufacturers and 
merchants of the United States that the Government is 
anxious to aid their efforts to revive the export trade. 

It has been ealled to the attention of the Administra- 
tion that the attitude of the State Department toward 
the bankers who were considering making a war loan to 
France may have influenced shippers to believe that the 
Administration frowned upon any attempts to do busi- 
ness with the belligerent nations. This impression the 
President is anxious to correct and he is seeking to re- 
assure the commercial interests that they may count on 
all possible protection which the rules of international 
law and the resources of the Government permit. 

In his statement regarding the sale of commodities to 
belligerents Counselor Lansing says: 

Generally speaking, a citizen of the United States can sell 
to a belligerent government or to its agents any article of 
commerce which it pleases. It is not prohibited from do- 
ing this by any rule of international law, by any treaty 
provision, or by any statute of the United States. It makes 
no difference whether the articles sold are exclusively for 
war purposes, such as firearms, explosives etc., or are food- 
stuffs, clothing, horses etc., for the use of the army or navy 
of the belligerent. 

_ Furthermore, a neutral government is not compelled by 
international law or by statute to prevent these sales to 
belligerents. Such sales therefore by American citizens do 
not in the least affect the neutrality of the United States. 

Such articles, outside of the territorial jurisdiction of a 
neutral nation, are subject to seizure by an enemy of the 
purchasing nation, but it is the enemy’s duty to prevent 
the articles reaching their destination, not the duty of the 
nation whose citizens have sold them. 

Neither the President nor any executive department of 
the Government possess the legal authority to interfere in 
any way with trade between the people of this country and 
the territory of a belligerent. There is no act of Congress 
conferring such authority or prohibiting traffic of this sort 
with European nations. 

he foregoing remarks do not apply to the outfitting or 
furnishing of vessels in American ports or of military expe- 
ditions on American soil in aid of a belligerent. These acts 
are prohibited by the neutrality laws of the United States. 








TO PROTECT AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Full Resources of Government to Be Used to Stimulate 
United States Export Trade. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—American commerce om 
the high seas is to be protected to the full extent of the 
resources of the administration. 

Merchants and exporters of the United States desiring 
to engage in the overseas trade, either to belligerent or 
nonbelligerent nations, need fear no longer that their 
property will be jeopardized or that the Government will 
not come to their assistance in case their cargoes are 
captured and confiscated, so long as they keep within their 
rights, according to a statement coming from highest 
administration sources. Conditional contraband articles 
may be sent to belligerent nations when not intended 
for military use and absolute contraband goods can be 
sent to neutral nations in neutral ships. 

President Wilson has determined that the full resources 
of the Government shall be used to keep open and to 
stimulate the export trade of the United States. To 
callers today he intimated that only the timidity and 
overcautiousness of the American merchants, manufac- 
turers and exporters are preventing the free flow of mer- 
chandise, produce and commodities to Europe and the 
importation of such commodities as are still available in 
Europe. 

There are signs, according to information which Presi- 
dent Wilson has recently been receiving, that the export 
business is becoming more normal, and if the timidity 
which seized the commercial interests of the country at 
the outbreak of the European war could be overcome 
he is confident that the exports to Europe will assume pro- 
portions greater than ever. 

There are still vexing questions to be solved by diplo- 
matic negotiations and experience, and the credit ex- 
change system is not all that could be wished for, but 
with his determination firm to demand every right which 
a neutral country is entitied to, and the gradual accom- 
modation of trade to the new conditions arising out of the 
war, President Wilson believes that there is no reason 
why Americans should not seize every opportunity to 
engage in the export trade. 

It is the opinion of high administration officials that 
all cargoes shipped in neutral bottoms, either exported 
from the United States or destined to this country, are 
entitled to the full protection of the Government. This 





maxim, administration officials believe, holds good whether 
the commodities contained in the cargo are absolute con- 
traband, provisional contraband or noncontraband. 

There is, for instance, no embargo placed by this govern- 
ment upon the shipment of contraband of war from this 
country to any of the belligerent nations. This fact 
was made known today in connection with the proposed 
shipment of mules and horses from East St. Louis to 
England and France. 

If such shipments were made in the vessels of the 
belligerents the United States Government could have no 
ground for interfering in case the ship was captured by 
an enemy war ship, and the cargo confiscated, but if 
the shipment was made in a vessel of United States regis- 
try, or of any other neutral nation, this Government would 
insist upon full indemnity being paid for the confiscated 
eargo, and for the vessel too, in case it was American 
owned. 

Administration officials called attention today that many 
cargoes of grain are now being moved from New York, 
New Orleans and Galveston in British, Dutch and French 
vessels, consigned to Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Holland. The shipments in the British and French ves- 
sels are subject to the full risks of war, and if captured 
by an enemy nation there can be no recourse, but the ship- 
ments in Dutch vessels, according to the administration ’s 
views, are subject to the full protection of the United 
States, so far as to see that the consignors are reim- 
bursed in case the cargoes are diverted. 

President Wilson made it plain in his talk with callers 
today that he is not seeking trouble with any European 
nation on account of the vigorous policy he proposes to 
pursue in protecting American shipments, but he is con- 
vineed that no European nation will take exception to this 
course, as he is not proposing to do anything that is not 
recognized in international law as the right of a neutral 
country. 

The attention of administration officials was directed 
today to the fact that since the outbreak of the war ship- 
ments of grain from this country to the Scandinavian 
peninsula and to Denmark have increased far beyond the 
normal bulk. From various sources it has been rumored 
that much of this grain was finding its way into Germany 
from the countries to which it had been originally shipped. 
These rumors, administration officials believe, are un- 
founded, and it was pointed out that Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark have been accustomed to draw a large amount 
of their grain supplies from Russia, but are no longer 
able to obtain them from that source and consequently 
their patronage to the United States has increased. 

President Wilson has high hopes that the international 
credit situation will be much strengthened within a short 


———— 





time. 
financial expert, to this country to confer with bankers 
and the Federal reserve board, he believes will have much 
to do with bringing about this improvement. 


The coming visit of Sir George Paish, the British 





WAR TAX LAW ASSURED OF PASSAGE. 


New Revenue Measure to Become Effective About No- 
vember 20—lIts Salient Features. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The tax on patent medi 
cines and proprietary articles has been eliminated from 
the war tax bill in response to thousands of protests. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—The war tax law will 
probably go into effect about November 20, for ther 
is every indication that it will be passed within the 
next seven days in its final shape and will be ready 
for the President’s signature. A provision of the bill, 
inserted by the Senate caucus of Democrats, makes the 
law become effective thirty days after its passage, 
instead of immediately thereafter as provided by the 
House bill. 

The Senate Democrats finished up their revision of 
the bill after considerable strife among themselves, in 
which the southern Democrats who are in control of 
congress were accused by their colleagues from the 
northern States of showing partiality for their section. 
This criticism was strenuously denied by the southerners, 
who claimed that the special taxes had been levied 
without any idea of favoritism, but with the sole view 
to an equitable distribution upon the consuming public 
all over the country. In the end, however, an amicable 
agreement was reached, some provisions were stricken 
out, the tax on beer was increased, a tax on whiskey 
was added, the tax on bank capital was cut in two, 
the tax on gasoline and other motor fuel was eliminated 
and a tax on the sales of automobiles substituted, and 
a whole new list of proprietary articles contained in 
the special tax law of 1898 was inserted. 

There is an understanding between the Senate leaders, 
both Democrats and Republicans, that the members of 
the latter party shall make their protest against the 
passage of the bill and offer amendments, but that 
there will be no attempt to prolong the debate, and in 
the end the bill will be adopted by the Senate by a 
solid Democratic vote and it is probable that the 
Republicans will vote solidly against it. The Democrats 
are apparently willing to let the bill go through without 
consuming any time in defending it against the attacks 
of their opponents, whose arguments are chiefly made 
around the contention that there is no emergency created 
in this country by the European war to necessitate the 
imposition of this tax, but that it is made necessary 
solely on account of the extravagance of the party now 
in power and its failure to enact revenue laws which 
will provide an adequate income to meet the expendi- 
tures of the Government. 

The bill as it will be passed follows closely the lines 
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of the war tax measure enacted to meet the extra- 
ordinary expenditures made necessary by the Spanish- 
American war, with the exception that it does not 
provide for the sale of bonds as that measure did. The 
law which it is now proposed to enact provides for 
somewhat lower taxes in some instances than the law 
of 1898, but in no case are the levies any higher. A 
comparison of the two laws is as follows: 


The tax on beer, ale, porter and other similar fermented 
liquors has been fixed at $1.75 per barrel, instead of $2, as 
in 1898. The normal tax is $1 per barrel. The tax on 
whisky is 5 cents a gallon, while in the law of 1898 no spe- 
cial tax on vere was levied. Domestic and imported wines, 
liquors and cordials are taxed 20 cents a gallon for sweet 
age aia a gallon for dry. No tax was levied on these 
n > 

Passenger automobiles are taxed 50 cents per horsepower 
for each sale by the manufacturer or dealer. There was no 
such tax in the 1898 law. 

The tax on bankers is fixed at $2 per $1,000 of capital em- 
ployed, which is the same as in 1898, except that the Spanish 
war tax was $50 on all bankers employing a capital of less 
than $25,000, and in estimating the amount of capital for 
the present tax, undivided profits are included as well as 
soa us, while in 1898 only surplus and capital were counted. 

awnbrokers, $50; commercial brokers, $20; custom house 
brokers, $10, these being the same as taxes of 1898. Com- 
— merchants are taxed $20. Stock brokers are not 
taxed. 

Theaters, museums, and concert halls are taxed accord- 
ing to their seating fo a, PR where the capacity is not 
more than 300, $50 where the capacity is between 300 and 
600; $75 where the capacity is between 600 and 1,000; $100 
where the capacity exceeds 1,000. The 1898 law provided a 
tax of $100 on all theaters, museums etc., in cities of 25,000 
or more. Circus proprietors will pay $100 for each State 
in which they give perofrmances, the same as in the 1898 
law. Bowling alleys and billiard rooms pay $5 for each 
alley or table, the same as in 1898, and proprietors of other 
= bitions pay $10, which is the same as the Spanish war 
a 


x. 

In 1898 there was a direct special tax against tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes and snuff, while the present bill does not 
provide for any. 

The tax on dealers in leaf tobacco in the present bill is 
$6 for those whose annual sales do not exceed 50,000 pounds, 
$12 for those whose sales are between 50,000 and 100,000 
pounds and $24 for those whose sales exceed 100,000 pounds. 

Dealers in manufactured tobacco must pay $4.80 a year 
under the present bill; the 1898 law required them to pay 
$12, provided their sales exceeded 50,000 pounds, thus ex- 
empting the small dealer. 

Manufacturers of tobacco and cigars pay the same under 
this bill as in 1898, namely, $6 when their sales do not ex- 
ceed 50,000 pounds, $12 when they do not exceed 100,000 
and $24 for 100,000 to 200,000, $48 for 200,000 to 400,000 
and $96 for sales in excess of 400,000 pounds. Manufac- 
turers of cigarettes pay $24. 


The Stamp Taxes. 


The relative stamp taxes in the contemplated law and 
the law of 1898 are as follows: 


Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness, 5 cents 
per $100 face value or fraction thereof on each original issue, 
5 cents on each certificate of stock for each $100 or frac- 
tion thereof face value, and 2 cents per $100 or fraction 
thereof for all transfers of stock, memoranda or agreement 
of sale. Law of 1898 the same. 

For each sale or agreement to sell any product or mer- 
chandise on any exchange or board of trade, whether for 
present or future ee 1 cent for each $100 in value or 
fraction thereof. Law of 1898 the same, 

Promissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, 
2 cents for each $100 or fraction thereof. Law of 1898 the 


same. 

Bills of lading or other evidences of receipt of freight or 
express matter, 1 cent, to be attached by the shipper, con- 
signor, or agent. Law of 1898 did not require the stamp to 
be affixed by the shipper, consignor or agent, and did pro- 
vide that a 1 cent stamp be attached to all duplicates. 

Telegraph and telephone messages, 1 cent for each mes- 
sage costing 15 cents or more, the tax to be paid directly by 
the company receiving the message, and collected by it from 
customers. Law of 1898 applied only to telephone messages 
and 1 cent stamp was required on each telegraph message. 

Surety bonds, 50 cents. Law of 1898 the same. 

Certificates of profit, 2 cents per $100 or fraction thereof. 
Law of 1898 the same. 

Certificates of damage, or documents issued by port war- 
den or marine surveyor, 25 cents. Law of 1898 the same. 

Certificates of any description, required by law and not 
otherwise specified, 10 cents. Law of 1898 the same. 

Contracts for sale of goods, merchandise, stocks, bonds, 
exchange, notes of hand, real estate or property of any kind 
by brokers, 10 cents. Conveyances of real estate, from $100 
to $500, 50 cents; for each additional $500 or fraction there- 
of, 50 cents. Law of 1898 the same. z 

Entry of goods at custom house, not exceeding $100, 25 
cents; exceeding $100 and not exceeding $500, 50 cents; ex- 
ceeding $500, $1. Entry for withdrawal of goods from cus- 
toms bonded warehouse, 50 cents. Law of 1898 the same. 

Life insurance policies, pot taxed. Law of 1898, 8 cents 
for each $100. 

Marine, inland and fire insurance policies, or renewals 
thereof, one-half of 1 cent for each dollar or fraction thereof. 
Purely coéperative or mutual —— are exempt. Tax 
on unearned part of canceled policies to be returned. Law 
of 1898 the same, except for the return feature. 

Casualty, fidelity and guaranty insurance, one-half of 1 
cent for each dollar or fraction thereof. Law of 1898 the 
same. 

‘ Mortgages, not taxed. Law of 1898 taxed mortgages and 
eases. 

Passage tickets on vessels to foreign ports, not exceeding 
$30, tax $1; exceeding $30 but not exceeding $60, tax $3; 
exceeding $60, tax $5. Law of 1898 the same. 

Power of attorney or proxy to vote, 10 cents; power of 
attorney to sell, rent, or collect rents or dividends, 25 cents; 
protests, 25 cents. Law of 1898 the same. 

Pullman car seats or berths, 2 cents, tax to be paid by 
company. Law of 1898 did not require. 


The law of 1898 required the affixing of stamps to 
the following instruments in the amounts specified, 
which is not required by the bill now being considered: 

Bank checks and certificates of deposit not drawing inter- 
est, 2 cents each. 


Bills of exchange, inland, 2 cents for each $100 or frac- 
tion thereof. 


Bills of exchange, foreign and letters of credit, 4 cents for 
each $100 and fraction thereof. 


Export bills of lading, 10 cents. 


Vessel charters, 300 tons, $3; exceeding 300 tons and not 
exceeding 600 tons, $6; exceeding 600 tons, $10. 


Leases of land or tenements, not exceeding one year, 25 
cents; exceeding one year and not exceeding three years, 50 
cents; exceeding three years, $1. 


Warehouse receipts, 25 cents. 


There is also a graduated. tax on proprietary medi- 
cines, chewing gum, sparkling wines, and other pro- 
prietary articles the same as 1898 and a special tax on 
sugar and oil refiners, amounting to one-quarter of one 
per cent of their gross receipts. 















Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


OCTOBER 19. Seattle, Wash., before Examiner Gad- 
dess: 808—Lumber, etc., from and to west points. 

OCTOBER 21—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: I & 
S. 184—Advances on hardwood and other kinds of lumber. 

OCTOBER 22—Seattle, Wash., before Examiner Gad- 
dess: 2121—Lumber, etc., from Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho points to Washington, Idaho and Montana points. 

OCTOBER 31—Shreveport, La., before Examiner Gerry: 
I. & S. 496—Rates on lumber from points in Louisiana to 
Texas points. 

NOVEMBER 3—Kansas City, Mo., before Examiner 
Bradley: I. & S. Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and 
other points to Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
other destinations. 

NOVEMBER 13—Buffalo, N. Y., before Examiner Brad- 
ley: I. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, 
ee es 


MAY GRANT THE 5 PERCENT RELIEF. 


Rehearing of Advanced Rate Case to Begin Next Week 
—Favorable Decision Expected. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—On Monday, October 
19, the Interstate Commerce Commission will reopen 
for argument and the presentation of new evidence the 
5 percent increase rate case. What the outcome will 
be it is of course impossible to forecast at this time, 
but the belief is general here that the commission 
is seeking a way by which its previous order in the 
case can be modified, so that the railroads may have 
the increase they have so long -been seeking. Much, 
of course, depends upon what new evidence the rail- 
roads can submit. They are limited by the order of the 
commission reopening the case to the presentation of 
evidence to show the condition of their revenues and 
expenses during the present year. 

Those commissioners who will comment upon the case 
at all are of the opinion that the present hearing will 
be short and that the commission will be able to decide 
the matter definitely within a few weeks, probably 
some time in November. There will be no excursions 
into collateral issues this time as there was in the last 
ease. It was this phase of the investigation which 
saused Commissioner Daniels, in his dissenting views, 
to criticize his fellow members, an occurrence that 
caused no little comment at the time. 

So far as can be ascertained, Louis Brandeis, special 
counsel for the commission in the 5 percent case, will 
not be so active in the forthcoming hearing as he was 
previously. It was largely through his efforts that the 
evidence was brought out regarding the alleged dis- 
crimination on the part of the railroads in favor of 
certain shippers, the result of which was that the com- 
mission recommended to the railroads the institution of 
many reforms, which if carried out they said, would 
give them additional revenues equivalent to the amount 
they were seeking through the 5 percent increase. 

It is not expected that many shippers will appear at 
this hearing to contest the granting of the increase. 
There is a feeling around the quarters of the commission 
that, owing to the attitude of the President as expressed 
in his recent letter to the railroad presidents who called 
on him to explain their financial difficulties, much of the 
opposition manifested when the case was being con- 
sidered by the commission before, has been allayed. 

It is understood that the evidence will consist mainly 
of statements prepared by the railroads in Official Classi- 
fication territory, showing a tremendous falling off of 
revenues during the present year, especially since the 
effects of the European war began to be felt upon the 
commerce of the nation. 


Orders of the Commission. 

By an order recently issued, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the New Orleans & North- 
eastern, the Alabama & Vicksburg, the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chicago and the Meridan & Memphis Rail- 
roads and their connections to establish rates on lumber 
and articles taking the same rates or arbitraries higher 
from stations on the line of the New Orleans, Mobile 
& Chicago, Louisville, Miss., to Newton, Miss., both 
inclusive, to Ohio river crossings and Memphis, Tenn., 
via Meridian & Memphis Railway and its connections, 
the same as rates concurrently in effect on like traffic 
between the same points via the lines of the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad and its connections through 
Newton, Miss., and to maintain higher rates at inter- 
mediate points, provided that the rates from inter- 
mediate points on the line of the Meridian & Memphis 
Railway do not exceed the rates from the points of 
origin on the line of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
also provided in the order that the rates from and to 
intermediate points shall not exceed the combination of 
rates based on the more distant point and that the 
present rates from and to intermediate points shall 
not be exceeded. 


The commission has entered an order suspending until 
April 24, 1915, the operation of item 29-B, supplement 
No. 8 to Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis tariff 
I. CO. C. No. 2061-A. The suspended item increased the 
rates on lumber and barrel material in carloads from 
Chattanooga to Nashville, and was first suspended by 
the Commission from June 26. 

The commission has again suspended the operation 


of the switching tariffs applicable to industrial railroads 
and spur tracks, which the railroads filed last June in 
response to the commission’s report in the industrial 
railroad investigation. In that report the commission 
held that it was improper for the trunk line railroads 
to switch carload freight to and from industrial plants 
over the lines of the industrial roads free, and sug- 
gested that in doing so they were merely granting 
rebates in a roundabout way. 

The railroads promptly filed tariffs providing for a 
charge of 5% cents per ton, net or gross, as rated, 
with a minimum charge of $2 a car for switching 
freight to and from points located on private sidings 
and industrial plant tracks. Upon complaint and pend- 
ing hearings, the commission suspended the operation of 
these tariffs until October 29, and in an order just 
issued, this suspension has been extended to April 29. 


FEDERAL JUDGE HAS NO JURISDICTION. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—After giving the matter two 
weeks’ thought, Judge Dyer, in the United States district 
court, decided last week that he had no jurisdiction in 
the cases of the State of Missouri against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Burlington railroad com- 
panies, involving the return of alleged overcharges grow- 
ing out of the change in State freight and passenger 
rates. The decision sustained the contention of Attorney 
General Barker of Missouri, who asked that the cases be 
remanded to the State circuit courts, from which they 
had been taken by the railroads. 

Both roads asked that the cases be transferred to the 
Federal courts. When the requests were denied the roads 
filed transcripts in the Federal district court in St. Louis, 
asking that Judge Dyer hear the arguments of the attor- 
neys of the roads. Judge Dyer listened to the arguments 
September 19 and took the matter under advisement. 
‘*No federal question is involved in either case which 
would justify this court in holding jurisdiction,’’ Judge 
Dyer said. 


PROPOSED NEW RATES REJECTED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—October 27 is the date 
that was set last week by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission for the first hearing of the pleas of the 
fourteen Missouri railroads for authority to increase 
their freight and passenger rates. The commission last 
week formally rejected the proposed new rates, which 
had been filed by the roads and denied their petition 
to put them into effect October 15. 

This action was taken on the ground that the carriers 
had no right to attempt to file rates increasing those 
fixed by statute or by order of the commission without 
obtaining authority from the commission to do so. 
When the commission made an order in August directing 
the roads to file by September 15 joint rates based upon 
the existing tariffs the roads replied by filing their new 
increased rates. The commission regarded this action 
as noncompliance with its order. 

The commission will make investigations and take 
such ‘action as it believes necessary, the commission 
says, to determine the reasonableness of the proposed 
new rates. The presumption is that the commission 
will permit the roads to present evidence upon the 
question of failing revenues, put its experts on the 
books of the roads and make investigations which will 
not necessitate a physical valuation. 

The increased rates requested are that passenger 
rates be increased on all the railroads in the State 
from 2 to 3 cents a mile and that class and commodity 
freight rates be increased from 50 to 250 percent. 











EXPORTATION VIA THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Lumbermen, especially exporters of lumber, will be 
interested in a conference that has been called to be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, for the purpose of securing the active 
coOperation of the manufacturing, export and import 
trade, banking, transportation interests, marine insur- 
ance, associations of commerce and kindred bodies with 
their allied interests in the solution of the following 
questions: 


1. Transportation via the Mississippi Valley route to and 


from Central and South America. 
2. Promotion and development of trading companies to 


effect an exchange of commodities and products between the 
United States and other parts of the world, particularly 
Central and South America. 

3. Establishment of a direct method of exchange of credits 
with Central and South America. 

4. Establishment of industries in the United States to sup- 
ply the demands denied by existent and resultant condi- 
tions, due to the war in Europe, and to suggest the neces- 
sary legislation therefor. 

In view of the conditions existing by reason of the 
war in Europe and the completion of the Panama Canal, 
and their effects upon the United States, the confer- 
ence of business interests is designed to consider these 
conditions as they affect the Mississippi Valley and the 
central West particularly, and to take advantage of 
any commercial opportunity that may exist. 

The conference is to be held under the joint auspices 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce and the Memphis Busi- 
ness Men’s League, which have issued an invitation 
to commercial bodies throughout the Mississippi Valley 
and in the Gulf coast cities to send delegates. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR PLANING MILL AND RETAIL YARD. 





How an Indianapolis Firm Handles Its Books—How It Develops and Records Costs and Other Operating Stand- 


The subject of planing mill operation is a somewhat 
unwelcome one in the retail trade, generally being looked 
upon as a necessary evil. The planing mill run in con- 
nection with a retail lumber yard rarely ever furnishes 
its product as cheaply as the same product can be secured 
from the lumber manufacturer who operates a planing 
mill in connection with his sawmill. As a matter of 
fact, the retail planing mmll is not operated for that pur- 
pose, but for the purpose of supplying its product at the 
time that it is wanted. It is possible, of course, to carry 
a line of millwork in stock which will cover a large 
majority of the demand, but the depreciation of stock 
and the interest on the investment thus tied up consti- 
tute quite a carrying charge, and almost any modern 
residence calls for considerable special work in the way 
of built-in sideboards, bookcases, window-seats, special 
staircases, and the like, which can not be carried in stock 
but must be especially worked. In towns and cities 
especially, the contractor is inclined to favor the retail 
lumberman who has a planing mill. The planing mill 
becomes a sales instrumentality and any losses in its 
operation are justly chargeable to selling account. It is 
necessary to the proper handling of the business. 


Bookkeeping Theory. 


There are various theories of bookkeeping which are 
applicable to the conduct of a manufacturing enterprise 
as an auxiliary of a merchandising enterprise. The mill 
may be recognized as a separate department making its 
own sales to the customer and, therefore, taking a mer- 
chandising profit as well as a manufacturing profit (or 
balancing a merchandising profit against a manufactur- 
ing loss); or it may sell its entire product to the store 
at the cost to purchase elsewhere, and the store then 
sells this product in the same way that it sells purchased 
stock and realizes the same profit on it. The mill or 
shop in such cases, being credited with the value of its 
product at the cost to purchase elsewhere and being, of 
course, charged with all its expenses of operation, shows 
a manufacturing profit or loss upon operation. If it 
shows a loss and yet must continue to be operated in 
order properly to carry on the business the question 
becomes, ‘‘ What part of the merchandising profit did 


ards—A System With Ideas. 


with mill items in the same jobs, the merchandise account 
takes the planing mill product and sells it along with that 
purchased, with no separation. The books do not show 
the volume of planing mill product for a given period 
based either upon selling price to the consumer or 
cost to purchase elsewhere. The system does, however, 
go very thoroughly into the planing mill cost of pro 
ducing the individual item. ‘These costs are arrived 
at by the use of job tickets until an average has been 
established. Then the job ticket is abandoned for that 
particular item and average costs are relied upon. When- 
ever special work comes in on which an average expe- 


11%" (EACH PAGE ) 


practical planing mill men in Indianapolis. It covers all 
varieties of planing mill work verified by actual prac- 
tice in these planing mills, and here the percentage load- 
ing is the same as that quoted by Mr. Barry, a single 
load of 120 percent to cover both mill and office over- 
head. 

A study of the bookkeeping forms shown herewith 
will show how the Dynes-Pohlman Lumber Company han- 
dles its planing mill operations. ‘Referring to the journal 
form, it will be noticed that under the head of ‘‘ Mer- 
chandise’’? there are separate columns for the mill for 
purchasing and selling. This form was that devised 
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rience has not been established, the job ticket is again 
used, 
Cost Figured by Job Ticket. 


In figuring the cost of a job on the ticket a record 
is, of course, kept of material and labor. The labor cost 
is then loaded with an overhead charge of 50 percent, 
which takes care of planing mill overhead expense. To 
this the cost of material is added and to this total is 
added oftice overhead burden. The books, of course, 
show what the office or general expense is as a_per- 
centage of the total purchases, and the labor cost of a 
job in the planing mill, plus 50 percent planing mill 
overhead, plus cost of material, taken together, is con- 
sidered equivalent to the cost of material purchased 
and it must therefore take as an added loading its office 
burden percentage. This is considered good practice in 
factory cost accounting, though two of the most prom 
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for use when the mill was operated as a separate de- 
partment from the yard. The first column is now used 
for mill overhead expense of all kinds, as distinguished 
from yard overhead which goes into the general ex- 
pense column on the journal and is further subdis- 
tributed by classes on the detailed expense register, 
this subdistribution being made daily by resummary 
of the journal expense entries. The journal, therefore, 
produces a periodical record of all the mill overhead 
expense. The amount of planing mill labor for the 
same period is, of course, easily determined, and from 
this it is known whether the overhead expense actually 

50 percent of the amount of the mill labor for the 
same period. This proves whether or not the percentage 
burden on the job tickets is correct. 

Job Transaction Explained. 


In order to understand this system more thoroughly 
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FIG. 2—SALES ARE ENTERED IN LEAD PENCIL, BOOKKEEPING EXTENSIONS IN INK. 


the planing mill produce as a result of its increasing the 
volume of business, to offset the manufacturing loss?’’ 

The above is bookkeeping theory. In planing mill 
practice very often no distinct bookkeeping is done for 
the planing mill and its operating results are mingled 
in the general results of the business as a whole. This 
article will describe a retail yard and planing mill sys- 
tem which stands about midway between this practice 
and cost accounting theory. While the planing mill and 
yard operations are mingled upon the books, certain 
facts as to the planing mill are so segregated as to give 
information on its operation sufficient to allow adequate 
supervision of it. 


Separate Accounting Tried and Abandoned. 


It has been something over two years since E. L. Dynes, 
of the Dynes-Pohlman Lumber Company, first called the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to this matter. 
At that time the books of this comparatively new concern 
were laid out with the intention of keeping the planing 
mill entirely separate from the yard, selling its own 
product direct to the consumer. In the forms here pre- 
sented this practice has been abandoned. On the theory 
that the chief function of the planing mill is to get busi- 
ness and to assist in the selling of yard items mingled 


inent authorities on retail lumber costs add to labor 
a single overhead percentage charge which is intended 
to inelude both planing mill cost and office overhead. 
John W. Barry, in his widely delivered addresses of 
1911 on retail yard costs, distributed a schedule of re- 
tail costs in which the following paragraphs appeared: 


Planing Mill Costs. 


1. Machinemen, 2% times wages. If man’s wages be 30 
cents an hour, charge in addition to material 66 cents an 
hour. 

a 3enchmen, 14%, times wages. When wage is 40 cents, 
charge 60 cents. 

This means, of course, that for machinemen the over- 
head percentage charge is 120 percent on labor, and 
for benchmen it is 50 percent. 


Scale of Prices. 


The Dynes-Pohlman Lumber Company, and practically 
every other planing mill in Indianapolis, also use a refer- 
ence book, a very interesting loose-leaf book entitled 
‘*Basis Prices on Planing Mill Work.’’ This book bears 
the name of M. A. Baker, of the Capitol Lumber Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, as author, but was compiled as the 
result of about two years’ work by a committee of five 


it will be well to follow a job transaction through. Con- 
sider that it is a house bill containing all the usual 
items, some of which will be in stock and some of which 
will be produced by the mill. Usually an estimate is 
first furnished. The form is not illustrated, but fol- 
lows the usual method, the copy given out not showing 
quantities or prices by items, but only in total. Such 
estimates are given a serial number, and contain two 
notations, ‘‘ Card ”? and ‘‘Has Job a? An gr 
dex card on the estimate is then prepared (Cut No. 4). 
This is filed alphabetically and serves as a finder for 
the numbered estimate which is kept in its numerical 
order. On the estimate, when it is made, under the 
notation ‘‘Has Job’’ the estimator writes ‘‘Yes’’ or 
‘*No,’’ thus indicating whether the contractor who 
requests the estimate is merely figuring on the job 
or actually has secured the contract for it. This in- 
formation is also entered on the index card under the 
word ‘‘Job’’ and is a guide to the follow-up on that 
estimate. If another planing mill gets the business 
the bottom line is filled out, showing who and at what 
price, which is a guide in quoting further estimates to 
the same contractor. These cards are kept even after 
the estimate itself is dead for future information. 

If the estimate secures the job all the items of the 
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original estimate are at once typewritten on the regular 
invoice forms as shown by Fig. 8. Each item, of 
course, takes a different line and as many pages are 
used in this invoicing book as the job may require. A 
charge is also at once entered and put upon the sales- 
hook (Cut No, 2) for the total amount of the original 
uotation on the estimate. Should there be extras an 
extra sheet is added to those upon which the original 
estimate is recorded and this is separately priced“ and 
charged, Should there be returns, an additional sheet, 
isually made out in red, records the amount of these 
returns and the credits therefor. Final summary is 
made in the blanks on the bottom of first sheet. 

It will be noticed from the cut that the manila 
duplicate copy is narrower than the original and does 
not carry the memoranda as to quantity and price. 
\t should have been entitled ‘‘ Planing Mill’’ instead of 
‘Bench Foreman.’’ This sheet serves as an order to 
get out all mill items and in the mill column all mill 
items are designated by a check which is made on both 
riginal and duplicate by the use of carbon, before 








Power Machine Work 
Cabinet Work Store Fronts 
Frames Misc. 

Trim Mill Supplies 
Molding Office Supplies 
Doors Yard Supplies 
Sash Recap. Purchases 
Porch Work Misc. 

Stair Work 


It will be noted that all the items down to ‘‘Mill- 
work’’ are items which are purchased rather than man- 
ufactured, and under each heading purchasing costs 
are recorded from invoices and are corrected as often 
as prices change. The information accumulated under 
the head of ‘‘Millwork’’ is entirely from manufactur- 
ing experience and is established through careful study 
by job tickets until an average is obtained which is be- 
lieved to be correct. Using frames as an illustration, the 
table in which the average experiences are recorded 
will show the number of hours of machine work, the 
number of hours of bench work and the quantity of 
material required. Should the cost of either kind 
of labor, or of material, change it is easy to figure 
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they are separated. On the bottom of this mill dupli- 
cate appears prominently the following memorandum: 
‘*Note: Items checked in column marked ‘Mill Items’ 
are the only shop items—balance are yard items.’’ The 
mill foreman, therefore, treats this as an order to get 
out the items checked. The original invoice serves as a 
delivery record, indicating when deliveries are com- 
pleted. Should further instructions be needed upon 
any of the items shown on the duplicate these are con- 
veyed by supplementary memoranda, and if any of 
them are outside of the usual run of work on which 
custom has been established thesé memoranda will, of 
course, take the form of job tickets which when com- 
pleted will be entered up in the cost book as a guide for 
any future work of that sort. (Fig. 12.) : 


The Backbone of Cost System. 
This cost book is. really the backbone of the cost 





the change in ultimate cost price which will be produced. 
Under the heads ‘‘Office Supplies’? and ‘‘ Yard Sup- 
plies’’ is, of course, recorded any information of 
assistance in their purchase. The recapitulation of pur- 
chases is maintained to show the quantities purchased 
of leading items for a given period, which is 04 material 
assistance in determining the amounts to be ordered on 
repurchase. Taking it as a whole the book may be said 
to be a systematic record of actual operating experience 
definitely accumulated as a guide to future operating 
practice and in the figuring of selling price. The loose- 
leaf sheet used for this book has such a variety of 
uses that it is merely an entirely blank sheet with a 
simple heading and may be used in one case to quote 
an extract from a letter, or in the next case to take 
a neatly ruled extensive tabular form. (Fig. 9.) Most 
of the work in the book is typewritten, and the book 
as a whole is a model of neatness and conciseness. 
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FIG. 4—INDEX CARD FOR ESTIMATES. 


The forms shown for monthly and for annual state- 


ments will be readily understood if it is remembered 
that they were drawn for use at the time that the mill 
and yard were being separately handled, showing a 
separation of sales which is no longer carried out. For 
‘*Mill Power,’’ ‘* Mill Overhead’’ is now substituted, 
but this change was not noted before the cuts were made. 


It will be noted in the list of 15 numbered expenses 


that depreciation was formerly carried as No. 14. This, 
however, is now figured at the end of the period in the 
same way that bad accounts are, and in its stead has 


been substituted the cost of operating the passenger 


automobile which is used in transacting the business of 
the company. Interest and discount are kept separate 
from the other expenses merely in order that they may 
be watched more closely, and are of course included with 
them in the periodical summaries. 


Monthly and Annual Statements. 


Referring again to the monthly and annual state- 
ments and to their change in form by the abandonment 
of a separate department for the planing mill, it will 
be noted that at the present time the merchandise ac- 
count is credited with the sale of planing mill product. 
Logically, therefore, it should be charged, in closing 
the books, with planing mill labor and planing mill 
overhead expense for the period, treating these items 
as the purchasing cost of the product which the plan- 
ing mill has produced. The merchandise account will 
then show the profit on merchandise purchased and 
also the merchandising profit and the manufacturing 
profit together, if any, on merchandise manufactured. 
The only practical change from this method would be to 
set up a separate merchandise account for planing 
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system of this company and it will be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of it. E. L. Dynes, who was formerly 
a member of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of 
Indianapolis, and had charge of its accounting system, 
operated a similar book for that company for two 
years prior to its sale. During that time the book ac- 
cumulated some very valuable records as to costs, both 
manufacturing and purchasing. It will be noted that 
the present book accumulates costs in both directions, 
as well as a great deal of unrelated valuable informa- 
tion. The index tabs upon the book now in use are 
shown below, the main tabs being in black and the 
subdivision tabs under ‘‘ Yellow Pine’’ and under ‘‘ Mill- 
work’’ being red. These subdivisions are shown in the 
index which follows by indentation. 


Yellow Pine Poplar 
Dimension — 
Timbers Oa 
Boards Birch 
Fencing Gum 
Lath Mise. Woods 
Flooring Hardwood Flg. 
——' Shingles 
Drop Siding Posts 
Shiplap Roofing 
Finish Stk. Sash & Doors 
Jambs Stk. Moldings 
Mise. Mill Work 

White pine Overhead 
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Guard Against Loss of Lien Privilege. 

Of the other forms illustrated two appear to be en- 
tirely original. The record of mechanics’ liens (Fig. 
No. 1) is much like the ordinary register for notes re- 
ceivable or notes payable. It records the expiration 
of liens by months figured from the date of last de- 
livery, and by careful reference to this book the loss 
of lien privilege is easily guarded against. The car 
check form is used for the receiving of cars and 
provides a careful tally system and a means of mak- 
ing a systematic record of car receipts, which may be 
retained as long as needed. Although a ticket machine 
is used, all sales of every sort are recorded in pencil 
on the sales book (Form 2) by the salesmen as made 
and the delivery tickets are made from this book. The 
total of each sale is carried out into the last column 
directly adjacent to the bookkeeping columns, and is 
extended by the bookkeeper in ink into one of these 
columns and, if a charge sale, is directly posted to the 
customer’s ledger account. At the end of day the total 
of both charge and cash sales is carried to the journal 
as a credit to merchandise sold and as a separate charge 
to cash for cash sales and to customer’s controlling 
account for customer’s sales, this controlling account 
at all times showing the total outstanding upon the 
customers’ accounts as a whole. 
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mill product which, when charged with planing mill over- 
head and labor and with material furnished by the 
yard to the planing mill for remanufacture, would show 
the results of planing mill operation as a separate itemi 
from the regular merchandising account. The theory 
of the Dynes-Pohlman Lumber Company, however, is 
that this information is not useful inasmuch as it does 
not disclose the real purpose of operation of the planing 
mill. There may be a real loss in the product which the 
planing mill has produced and yet a very considerable 
portion of the yard sales may have been secured be- 
cause of the ownership and operation of the planing mill, 
and the books do not show this. It is the effort of 
the company, therefore, instead of controlling the op- 
eration of the planing mill by totals, to control it by 
details. Its books are not designed to show the results 
of planing mill operation for a given period, but they 
are very accurately designed to show the results of 
such operation as relates to every individual item pro- 
duced by the mill. The company’s method is, therefore, 
an abbreviation of the usual factory cost system which 
shows the results by items and the results also by 
totals, and then adds all the items together in order 
to check with the totals. Theoretically the more com- 
plete method is the best, but practically it introduces 
bookkeeping and clerical detail which are irksome and 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES TOTALS Itemized Expenses TOTAL TO DATE 
ASSETS: 1 Office Labor 1 
Merchandise (Ledger) | Yard 2 Office Merchandise (lnvestery]) Yard 2 Office 
Mill 3 Office 
Machinery 4 Yard Labor 
5 Yard Misc. 
6 
7 Batertain't & Dooat'ns 
8 Insurance 
9 Heal & Water 

| Tel’g & Tel’p | 10 Tel’g & Tel’ 

Cash rene . Bills Rec’ble LT 
Bank Barn Accts. Rec’ble 12 Barn 
Assn. Dues 13 


EXPENSES AMT. FOR YEAR 















3 Office Postage 

4 Yard Labor 
Real Estate Plant 5 Yard Misc. Personal Prop. 
Furn. and Fix. 
Plant 
Cash 
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FIG. 6—TABLET FORM. BOOKS REMAIN OPEN. FIG. 7—TABLET FORM. BOOKS ARE CLOSED. 
burdensome, and which this company thinks not entirely the payroll sheets. It was suggested that there is an Fig. 10 illustrates the cutting bill which is sent to the 
necessary. idle colunm on the journal which would permit the planing mill on a job. On the back it carries blanks 
The Dynes-Pohlman accounting does carry out the handling of this account in the same way as the other, for machine time and for bench time, but these are now 
theory above of closing both mill labor and mill over- which suggestion the company intended to adopt in fu- abandoned and separate forms are supplied. It was 
head into the merchandise account. The latter, however, ture. The two columns, mill labor and mill overhead, will found that both mill and shop would often be working 
is carried forward on the journal column which has been thus carry the totals constantly for the year to date, for simultaneously on the same job, but the cutting bill 
changed to provide for it, and the former has been convenient comparison, being closed into the merchan- could be in but one place at a time. The heading of 
charged directly into the merchandise account from  dise account in closing the books. the ticket for bench time is illustrated; that for machine 
ig 
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FIG. 8—INVOICE FORM. ABOVE IS SHOWN THE NARROWER DUPLICATE FOR THE MILL. 
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FIG. 9—BLANKET COST-BOOK FORM FOR MULTIFOLD USES. 
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FIG. 10—CUTTING TICKET, CARRYING SUMMARY FORM ON BACK. 
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SUMMARY 
TOTAL TIME—MILL ___HRS.___Min, @ i “ome ltl 
—sHop ___wrs___min. @ ft |__ aad > 
onms ---> ee. oe =. || “ -« - 
OVERHEAD ADDED % AVERAGE TIME—MILL HRS. MIN 
TOTAL TIME COST aed — HRS MIN. 
TOTAL MATERIAL COST TIME AND MATERIAL O. K. 
TOTAL COST SUPERINTENDENT 
FIG. 11—SUMMARY FORM ON BACK OF CUTTING TICKET. 
es time is precisely the same except as to title and as to 
& ® color of paper, railroad manila instead of white stock. 
2 BENCH TIME These time tickets carry the same number as the cutting 
@ ticket, and are summarized into a form printed on 
OE as eons ie the bottom of the reverse side of the cutting ticket 
I" Jon —— ee eee ree (Fig. 11). 
ARTICLE 2 While the bookkeeping of the Dynes-Pohlman Lum- 
; ber Company was in Mr. Pohlman’s charge, it was largely 
ran ae oe based upon Mr. Dynes’ ideas. There may be some who 
MAME econ] our | exon] our | sours] om will not agree with these gentlemen in some of their 
| bookkeeping theory, but there will be no one who can 
deny that that theory has been embodied in bookkeep- 
ing forms and an accounting system which carries it out 
v a sae | i 











FIG. 12—BENCH TIME TICKET. 


in adequate, simple and altogether beautiful manner. 
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FIG. 13—GOOD TABLET FORM FOR RECEIVING CARS. 





FIRE PROTECTION DISCUSSED. 


Causes and Prevention Methods Covered in 
National Association Report. 


A booklet on lumber and lumber drying kas been 
issued by the National Fire Protection Association, 87 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., copies of which may be 
had by application to the association at five cents each. 

The bulletin is issued over the signatures of the Com- 
mittee on Manufacturing Risks and Special Hazards. 
This committee has eighteen members and is composed 
almost wholly of insurance inspectors or insurance men 
in other departments. 

The pamphlet contains a considerable amount of 
information upon the proper arrangement and pro- 
tection of lumber risks and lumber dry kilns, although, 
as is obvious from the personnei of the committee, it 
reflects the viewpoint of the insurance company rather 
than of the owner or superintendent of the property. 
As to fires in luinber yards it states that the causes of 
43 percent were unknown and as to the known causes 
of fires it gives the following table of causes: 


Exposure. Percent. 


LGOCRRRORIVG BORE 64 oc cccccsdececeececneceeeees 27.0 

CRDEE CREGEONG Sac cccccccccivcenendesendeevace 16.2 
— 43.2 
FUGCRGINTIGGE bc oo ccccsecceoseccecenenerd eereeewns 38.0 
I occ nee one 00 00b6oebensess cas ewmenense eta 8.0 
SACRO 66 o:0:.0¥:6.0.0.4.0'0:010 90040000604 Cede eee eens eaRD 5.4 
WOOTEN DR. SI Ria cnc vee cdvivcrsvgnceceeuaewseciuess 2.7 
ORF PASE: SUA) WARK i oo 5 dod coe is cecctecevtoeeseuemas 2.7 
100.6 


It also states that 28.6 percent in number caused 
losses of $10,000 or below and that 71.4 percent of the 
fires caused losses above that amount. It recommends 
that piles should be limited to 15 feet in hight; should 
individually be kept of narrow width and should be 
separated every 10 or 20 feet by an alley 3 or 4 feet 
wide to permit the laying of hose lines. Main drive- 
ways should be 15 or 20 feet wide and transverse drive- 
ways of similar width should be maintained not over 
100 feet apart. Large yards should be divided into 
fire sections by the maintenance of clear spaces 100 to 
200 feet wide. ‘ 

As to dry kilns this report states that much improve- 
ment has been made by the general adoption of the 
moist air principle in drying, greatly reducing losses. 
Of the statistics gathered by the committee 56 percent 
of fires resulted from unknown causes. The known 
causes were recapitulated by it as follows: 


Percent. 


Steam pipes in contact with combustibles............ 30.3 
Spares embers Bes cccccsceccvccesouscetoveceses 28.8 
COCCRIIOIIE ox. 6 6:66:60 66.66 006.00: 060: 6460006456 CC ORNS EE 2.2 
to a” re err ee 10.6 
PERS OF DISWOIDs ccc cccec ec ccecccceeseeesreeeceoenes 4.6 
Detective Bac Crete Bllsc 6 i csscecccsaccsvneteuswdeege 3.0 
Miscellaneous (none over 2 percent)........0.0..eeeee 10.5 

100.0 


The report concedes that the drying of lumber 
by kilns rather than by air drying has to a very 
material extent, under modern conditions, reduced the 
fire hazard of lumber manufacturing plants. It is, of 
course, obvious that there is a smaller area exposed to 
causes of fire in a dry kiln than in a corresponding 
equivalent of lumber yard space; but in addition the 
committee emphasizes as points tending to reduce fire 
hazard the superior design and construction of modern 
kilns as to the support of steam pipes and lumber 
trucks; the promotion of cleanliness by large clearance 
and easy access for removing refuse accumulation; the 
continuous circulation of very moist air with entire ab- 
sence of charring of the interior woodwork of the kiln, 
and, as an incidental cause, the reduction of drying 
defects such as warping, checking and discoloration, 
thus reducing the amount of waste in the manufacture 
of lumber and thus promoting cleanliness in woodwork- 
ing plants in which kiln dried lumber instead of air 
dried lumber is used. Sprinkler protection is recom- 
mended and it is stated that no large losses have oc- 
eurred in dry kilns where a standard sprinkler system 
was provided, with adequate water supply. The report 
eontains some suggestions for installation of fire pro- 
tective equipment. 





DISASTROUS LUMBER FIRE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14—Fire Tuesday night swept 
the yards and sheds of the Ganahl Lumber Com- 
pany, causing an estimated loss of $90,000. The fire 
was discovered at 8 o’clock and was under control in 
an hour. Six motor trucks in the company’s garage 
valued at $30,000 were destroyed. It is not known 
whether the fire started in the garage or in the drying 
room. In the drying room were several thousand feet 
of lumber. After destroying the two buildings the fire 
swept the lumber yards. 

Two box cars loaded with lumber were destroyed. 
A few minutes after the fire was discovered Frederick A. 
Gerber, vice president, and Nicholas Le Brun, secretary, 
arrived. They took the books and contents of the office 
safe. The office, however, was not damaged. 

The company is one of the largest lumber concerns 
in St. Louis. The yards cover eight acres. John C. 
Ganahl, president and treasurer of the company, says the 
loss of the lumber and buildings is $60,000 and the total 
_loss, including the trucks, reaches $90,000. All the 
property destroyed is covered by insurance. 
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Ciark L. PooLte & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminister Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 














We are prepared to finance 
high-grade timber properties 
and A-1 lumber companies 
owning commercial timber. 
Capital furnished in amounts 
of $50,000.00 up on stock, 
bond or undivided mortgage 
basis either for long or short 
time. We believe we have 
perfected a new form of loan 
for timbermen which is more 
advantageous for the bor- 
rower than the regular form 
of timberland bonds hereto- 
fore issued. Principals only. 
Our rating AAA 1. 
Address W 377, 


Care, American Lumberman. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. ington and British Columbia 
FOREIGN BROKERS 
eee UXUXEIIIIIIIIII : 
: Alfred H.Clement & Co. § 
H 1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. ff 
| Freight Brokers and 
| Forwarding Agents 
| Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts : 
®| of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. |§ 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 





have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Prizes for October Especially Timely and Valuable — Pertinent Suggestions 
for Overcoming Competition from Mail Order Houses. 


PRIZES IN THE OCTOBER CONTEST. 


The prizes to be awarded in the Retail Methods 
Contest for October are the best ever offered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since this feature was inaugur 
ated more than a year ago. 

The first prize, for the best letter printed in this 
department in October, will be a de luxe edition of 
the Everyman Encyclopedia, a splendid reference work 
in twelve handy volumes that the busy man may keep 
on his desk in the office or on his library table at 
home, for ready and frequent use. Perhaps never has 
there been a time when the average business man had 
more frequent occasion to refer to an encyclopedia, 
history, or other reference work than during the period 
of history-making the world is now enduring. For this 
reason the Everyman Encyclopedia offered as a prize 
this month is especially timely and valuable. 

Second and third prizes, for second and third best 
letters, will be cloth bound editions of the Everyman 
Encyclopedia, and the winners of these prizes may 
well feel proud of the fact that they have been selected 
to receive this recognition. 

The special prizes for other letters will be copies 
of that splendid work that every lumberman should 
have on his desk or in his library, ‘‘ Lumber and Its 
Uses.’’ In these days of keen competition and con- 
sequent necessity for broadening the markets for lumber, 
it is desirable for every lumber dealer to know all of 
the uses to which lumber may profitably be put and a 
history of the product to the sale of which he is giving 
his time and attention. Every lumberman should be 
interested in this book. 

The whole world is interested just now in the prog 
ress of the great European war and every one is anxious 
to know something of the geography of the countries 
engaged im this mighty struggle. To every one sending 
a letter for the Retail Methods Contest Department 
will be sent an authentic wall map of Europe showing 
the countries at war and giving a complete list of the 
army and naval forces and equipment of each. 

Letters for the Retail Methods Contest Department 
may deal with any subject of interest to the retail 
lumber trade, the object being to give readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the benefit of experiences and 
ideas of the men actually engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, thus helping to solve each other’s problems. 

Photographs or drawings illustrating any device or 
plan described are welcomed and will be used in con- 
nection with the letters printed. 





ELIMINATING MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


Mail order houses and poachers who sell direct to 
the consumers are two of the greatest menaces with 
which the average retailer has to contend at this time, 
and, as they are expanding and become more numerous 
every day and better equipped financially to advertise 
and carry on their business, prospects for eliminating 
them as future competition do not look very bright; 
however, to a certain extent, I believe their lead can 
be overcome and that in most localities they can be 
kept from increasing their business or obtaining a new 
foothold. I have several reasons for thinking this way 
and principal among them are the following: 

A large portion of their advertisements are very 
misleading both regarding qualities of their products 
and also in the saving to the consumer, so a great many 
people are attracted and misled by such statements, be- 
cause there are always some people wanting something 
for nothing. This the poachers know and they also 
know they must have bait to catch such fish, conse- 
quently, to interest this class of people, they make 
statements far from true. Could not these phases of 
such competition be adjusted very satisfactorily by 
means of an honest advertising law to work along lines 
similar to our pure food law? 

Most associations are going to have their conven- 
tions in the next few months and would not these be 
good places to bring up this subject for discussion, 
and if found to be advisable and a partial remedy for 
existing conditions why could we not have a delega- 
tion appointed from each association to wait on our 
State legislatures and each of us as individuals use 
our influence with our State representatives and sen- 
ators to have such a law passed? 

In too many places where the poachers are getting 
a good business it is either the fault or the misfortune 
of the local dealer, for he may not be the kind of a 
person who can attract and keep trade or he may not 
keep the kind of material on hand which his trade 
demands. On the other hand he may ask such exorbi- 
tant prices as to make buying from him prohibitive. 
I believe the latter is more often the fault than either 
the former two, for as a general thing people do not 
care with whom they deal so long as they are honestly 
dealt with; nor are they particular as to the kind of 
material they get, if it answers their requirements. 
They do insist, however, on the right prices, as practi- 
cally all business is done on this basis. So let the 
report get out that they can buy cheaper at Chicago, 
Omaha, Dubuque or Davenport than they can at home, 
and if they intend to do any building they immediately 
investigate such reports. But rarely ever do they buy 


until they have given their home dealer a chance to 
sell them, for everyone wants to buy from a deale: 
whom they know, even though they have to pay 
small additional amount in so doing. 

By buying at home they can see what they are get 
ting, reject any material which is not suited to their 
needs, haul it out as they need it, bring back any 
extras and settle the bill when the job is completed. 
This they can not do if their material is shipped in, 
therefore they are always willing to give away the 
poachers’ prices so a dealer knows just what price he 
has to make to get the business. I believe then is the 
time for the home dealer to cut under and play his 
best hand, losing some money if necessary in order to 
get the business, for ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.’’ 
I would rather lose money on a few bills than to have 
to contend with all kinds of ‘‘ wild cat’’ competition 
indefinitely, which a dealer will have to do if he lets 
the first bill be shipped in, for such news travels rap 
idly, and Jones says to Smith ‘‘I bought my lumber 
in Chicago and saved $85 by doing so.’’ Consequently 
when Smith gets ready to build, he too, figures at Chi 
cago, and so on down the line. On the other hand, 
if Jones says to Smith ‘‘I bought my lumber in town, 
because I saved $7.50 by doing it, besides having the 
pleasure of dealing with a man I know,’’ the prob- 
ability is that when Smith gets ready to build he will 
go to town to buy his bill, without figuring it, as he 
thinks that if Jones couldn’t make any money by 
figuring out of town, he can not do so. Consequently 
he buys at home and you get the business without any 
trouble and at a profit. Isn’t this more logical than 
to let a few bills be shipped in and then have to cut 
your prices and figure against the world on all future 
business? 

Another great help in eliminating mail order compe- 
tition is the contractor, for he knows where all of the 
buildings are going to be built, and can place you on 
the ground floor. As a general thing the entire erec- 
tion of the building and the buying of the material 
are done on his recommendation, either because the 
party doing the building does not understand plans, 
kinds of lumber and grades best adapted for certain 
places or because he does not wish to assume any re- 
sponsibility. Therefore the contractor is the whole 
show in such cases, and if you have cultivated his 
friendship and treated him as a friend and an equal, 
he either buys the material from you, or has the party 
who pays the bills do this, which in either case gives 
you the business and the money, and that is why you 
are in business. Not only is the contractor a great 
help in pulling business to a yard, but he can also do 
you a great many good turns in other ways, such as 
working off odd windows, moldings and all kinds of 
cull or discolored lumber, for if he can use such stock 
and buy it at a discount it not only makes better 
profits for him but helps a dealer to keep odds and 
ends from collecting in the yard, which all of us wish 
to avoid. If it is necessary to keep a contractor work- 
ing for your interests I believe that it is advisable to 
make him an occasional present, as while this may 
seem like a loss at first every cent spent by this 
method will bring back many more in profits in other 
ways; so it is a good investment. 

‘*A COLORADO RETAILER. ’’ 





TO PREVENT LUMBER FROM SPLITTING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your issue of September 5 contains a description of 
a ‘‘bumper board’’ for laying on the ground to pro- 
tect lumber from splitting and collecting dirt on ends 
when dropped from piles, which suggests to us that 
some readers of this department might be interested to 
learn of a more simple contrivance which we use for the 
Same purpose. 

We take old belting (either leather or canvas) and 
cut it into strips about 30 inches long and make a square 
mat of three layers, which we rivet together, putting 
the middle layer crosswise of the other two. If rivets 
are not available use wire nails with heads and clinch 
them. 

This mat is easier to handle than the board described 
by our friend, will lay without rocking if the ground 
does not happen to be perfectly level and the men who 
carry away lumber are not so likely to stumble over it. 


Howarp L. STRINGER. 
Estate of Daniel Buck. 





TO FALL HUGE REDWOOD TREE. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Oct. 10.—B. F. Porter, a tim- 
ber and lumber operator of Eureka, who is in the city, 
says he is about to fall a redwood tree on his tract 
that will equal the record value of any yet cut in Calli- 
fornia. It is 380 feet high, 26 feet in diameter 7 feet 
from the ground, 261 feet to the first limb, where the 
diameter is 11 feet, and scales over 344,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Fifty percent will sell at $35, 30 percent at $18, 
and the remaining refuse at $8. The total value is 
estimated at more than $9,000. 
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SHREVEPORT CELEBRATES 


SuREVEPORT, La., Oct, 10.—The movemertt for a city- 
wide regulation prohibiting the further use of wooden 
shingles in new construction work was actively launched 
in Shreveport this week during the celebration of Fire 
prevention Day. It was given indorsement, in the na- 
ture of an appeal for prompt attention, by officials of 
the State fire marshal’s department and the State So- 
ciety for the Reduction of Fire Waste, also by Charles 
R. Barker, special engineer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters of New York, who participated in 
the local celebration, which lasted two days. 

Between twenty and thirty representatives of the fire 
marshal’s office and the Society for the Reduction of 
Fire Waste, including State Fire Marshal C. H. Trous- 
dale and President T. F. Cunningham and Vice Presi- 
dent Alonzo Church of the society, were present. The 
celebration was featured by a public meeting at the 
city hall, attended by municipal officials and business 
men and insurance agents, and a systematic inspection 
of the mereantile district. Speakers at the mass meet- 
ing, or, rather, some of the speakers, urged the city to 
pass an ordinance against wooden roofs. Mr. Church 
urged Shreveport to adopt the ‘‘standard ordinances’? 
prepared by experts. Mr. Barker reviewed activities of 
this sort in other communities and recommended that 


“FIRE PREVENTION DAY.” 


Shreveport also adopt an antiwooden shingle regulation. 

The visitors explained that their efforts are pri- 
marily educational, with a view of showing the people 
how to reduce hazards and created sufficient sentiment 
to force the corrections. As each place was inspected, 
the risks easily remediable were pointed out, and the 
owners and occupants urged to make the necessary im- 
provements. 

Interviewed by a local newspaperman, Mr. Church 
pointed out Shreveport’s big fire loss, and declared that 
this was due, as in many other places, to neglect and 
indifference of the public regarding the causes of fires 
and their prevention, and was not due to lack of facili- 
ties of the fire department, waterworks ete. The fire 
loss in the United States, he declared, is greater than 
that of any other country, amounting to $2.50 per capita. 
The Louisiana rate of loss is $3.25, which, though not 
as large as the rates in Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, 
is, nevertheless, too high. And in north Louisiana the 
biggest loss in the State is found, especially in the 
triangle between Monroe, Shreveport and Winnfield. In 
Shreveport during: the last fifteen years the average 
rate of loss has been over $7 per capita, and during 
the last two years the average here has exceeded $12, 
while last year’s rate reached $12.91. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Two-story Six-room House With Unique Features — Moderate in Price and 
and Suitable for Farm Home. 





HOUSE PLAN NO, 56, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY W. K. JOHNSTON, 


ARCHITECT. 


The plan published this 
week is of a two-story house 
of rather unusual design 
and estimated to cost ap- i 
proximately $2,800. The ves- 
tibule is at grade level and 
ascends by three steps into a 


hall opening into the living ll Screenec 
room or dining room, or to : ts... 
the right access may be had i | or 
direetly to the kitchen or the i 


stairs leading to the base- | 
ment, while the stairs to the | 
second floor also ascend from 
this front hall. The large 
living room is an especial 
feature of the first floor, 
opening on to a large ae 
screened porch and connected ee 
with the dining room by 

swinging doors. The dining 

room also has its own small 

porch opening out to a per- seen 
gola shown at the right of | 
the perspective sketch if this 
feature is desired. The 
kitchen also has a direct out- 
side opening on to a brick 
floored porch with no roof. 
Another unique feature of 
the house is the laundry, 
which, instead of being in 
the basement, is in a separate 
room upon the first floor and 
has also lavatories, which are 
very convenient for hired 
men if the house is to be 
used as a farm house. 

On the second floor there 
is a separate room with its 
own bath for the maid, a 
large room with a nursery 
opening from it, and an ad- 
ditional guest room with sta- 
tionary bowl. The main bed 
chamber also has a fireplace. 

The exterior appearance of 
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this house is most pleasing 
as here designed, although 
obviously the house is bet- 
ter suited to spacious 
grounds with trees and flow- 
ers than to the narrow limits 
of a city lot. It is a suita- 
ble farm or country house, 
although equally desirable 
for urban or suburban re. 
quirements if not too stinted 
in the amount of exterior 
space. 

The plans include a floor 
plan for the basement, which, 
besides providing for the 
furnace and coal bins, has 
a vegetable and fruit cellar 
and a large storage cellar. 

Blue prints of this plan 
With standard specification 
forms and bill of materials 
will be furnished for $2. 
Electrotypes of the cuts here 
shown, in proper size for 
standard newspaper column 
widths, will also be supplied 
for $2. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF HOUSE PLAN NO. 56. 
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Timber Lands 


) For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 
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H We have been in the lumber business for 
E over thirty years. 
} We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
5 | We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. } 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


| LYon, GARY & Co. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bld¢., 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 35,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. THOS. E. NEWCOMER, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets ig 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


Timber 


Estimates INER & 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, pore: iicz. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 
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Logging and Milling Opportunities in 
IDAHO YELLOW PINE, 


If you are looking for a new location for your mill- 
ing and logging operations, the following tracts of 
accessible yellow pine in southern Idaho will interest 


you. The timber is of good quality, favorable mill- 
sites and local markets are available, and stumpage 


rates are equitable. For detailed information concern- 
ne ated chances, write the District Forester, Ogden, 
Jtah. 
Boise and Payette National Forests. 
South Fork of Payette River. . 
Western yellow pine........ aa . 252,950,000 
Douglas fir 59,810,000 


Total estimated cut........ 312,760,000 
‘This chance comprises seven natural blecks which 
will be sold separately or in whole, to suit purchaser. 
The timber is all tributary to the best driving stream 
in southern Idaho. Logging conditions are very favor- 





able. 
Payette National Forest. 
Middle Fork of the Payette River. 

: Bad. ft. 
Western yellow pine........... 318,177,000 
SS 2S ere 102,455,000 
White fir and spruce.......2.. 27,963,000 

Total estimated cut........ 448,595,000 
This timber is tributary to drivable stream. The 
ehance is open to purchase in whole or by natural 


blocks, as desired by the buyer. 


Weiser National Forest. 


Weiser River. 


Bad. ft. 
Western yellow pine............ 144,620,000 
PORE -  nics sha casees ce eee 82,665,000 
CO eS ee 30,605,000 
Engelmann spruce ............. 7,310,000 
White fir and lodgepole pine..... 22,300,000 
Total estimated cut........ 287,500,000 


_This timber is tributary to the P. & I. N. Ry., run- 
ning from Weiser to New Meadows, Idaho. It is a 
railroad proposition. The chance is divided into five 
natural blocks which will be sold separately or as a 


= Milling and logging conditions are very favor- 
able. 
Idaho National Forest. 
Goose Creek, tributary of Little Salmon River. 
Bd. ft. 
Western yellow pine........... 66,802,000 
Douglas fir and larch.......ce.s 32,198,000 
Total estimated cut........ 99,000,000 


This tract is within five miles of the town of New 
Meadows, Idaho, on the P. & I. N. Ry. Timber can 
be handled by flume and tractors. Favorable mill- 
sites are available. 











APPRAISAL QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS. 


“Will the insurance companies take your appraisal?” 

Yes, our appraisals have been used many times by insurance 
adjusters. Sometimes our values are agreed upon in placing 
insurance ; sometimes our appraisal is mentioned in the policy 
by name as the authority on values. 

“What do the adjusters think of appraisals?" 

The busy ones are glad to find that a plant has had an ap 


praisal, for it facilitates an adjustment. The insurance com- 
panies pay their adjusters by the day and the quicker an 
adjustment is made the better for the assured, the insurance 
companies and the busy adjuster. 

“Does an appraisal make a plant carry more insurance than 
without one?’ 

Yes, usually, because it points out underinsured portions. 


“Does it ever reduce insurance?’ 

In many cases it reveals where the insurance is from 100 
percent to 500 percent too much on individual items. 

“We are carrying our insurance in blanket form—do we 
need an appraisal under that plan?’ 


Assuming that your total for the plant is correct, you 
should have an appraisal for several reasons: 
Ist. To arrive at correct apportionment of values for 


blanket rate. 

2nd. To settle a partial fire loss. 

3rd. To eliminate unburnable portions which you may not 
wish to insure. 

4th. To provide 
keeping etc. 

“Our plant is new and we know the cost of each part—why 
should we have an appraisal?” 

Because the cost is not necessarily the basis for insurance 
nor the basis for settling a fire loss. Because your own ac- 
counts are not arranged as the insurance people need it and 
because a disinterested valuation is better. 

“An appraisal is a luxury. We can do without it.” 

So is insurance, and paint, and concrete foundations, and 
good bookkeeping, and any other form of forehandedness. 
You can get along without many things if you want to do so 
that now contribute to your safety and security and per- 
manency and peace of mind. 

“Can we save money by getting an appraisal?’ 

You can economize by buying only such insurance as you 
know you can ccllect after having one of our appraisals: 
you can be sure that you will get all the insurance you are 
buying. 

“How can you expect to make as complete a list of what 
we have in our plant as our own books show?” 

3ecause we have done it in many cases and pleased hun- 
dreds of clients all over the West. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL CO. 


Fourth Ave. and Marion St., SEATTLE, WASH. 


proper values for book accounts, cost 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Sixteen in Prospect—Program of Southern 
Loggers—Michigan Men to Meet. 


October 21—Southeast Kansas Lumbermen’s 

ola, Kan. Meeting for organization. 

October 22—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

October 26-28—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

November 10—Louisville Hardwood Club, 
Annual meeting. 


November 14—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 


December 1—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting. 

December 4, 5—Interstate Inland Waterway League of 
Louisiana and Texas, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

December 9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

January 9—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, 


Association, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 
January 13-15—Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 


January 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
January 28, 29—-Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 








United tates, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 
January 28-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association of the 


State of New Rochester, N. Y 


Annual meeting. 


February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
Annual meeting. 


February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


July 21—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific In- 
cana Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meet- 
ng. 


SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 14——The annual meeting 
of the Southern Logging Association, to be held at the 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 26, 27 and 28, promises to 
be the most interesting gathering in the history of the 
organization. Advices received by the secretary indicate 
that there will be a large attendance and the discussions 
of the practical problems that are met in every day log- 
ging operations should prove of great benefit to all who 
attend. The official program for the three days’ session 
has beeu announced as follows: 


October 26—9 a. m. 


York, Powers Hotel, 





PCIERE'S -ROROOER Sn ole citin esos cew ecseeed. B. Baker 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report.......... Suid ove James Boyd 
Address 





“Small Timber and Logging Costs” 
. W. Ashe, Forest Inspector U. S. Forest Service 
Discussion. 


October 26—2 p. m. 


Address—‘‘Feeding Horses, Mules and Oxen Used in 
Logging Operations” 
Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Professor of Veterinary 
Science, Louisiana State University, and Veteri- 
narian to the State Experiment Stations. 


Discussion. 


Symposium—Locating main line and spurs for hardwood 
operations in level and hilly country and swamps. Cost of 
laying steel; weight of rail for various conditions; types of 
ties; size of spikes and method of spiking; types of bridge 
and trestle construction. Daily task of steel gang. 

Symposium—Locating main line and spurs for yellow pine 
operations in leval and hilly country and swamps. Cost of 
laying steel; weight of rail for various conditions; types of 
ties; size of spikes and method of spiking. Types of bridge 
and trestle construction. Cost of laying start: weight of 
rail for various conditions ; types of ties; cost; size of spikes; 
method of spiking. Daily task of steel gang. 

Symposium—Locating logging roads and spurs in cypress 
operations. Types of bridges and trestle construction. Cost 
of laying steel; weight of rail for various conditions; types 
| amd cost; size of spikes; method of spiking. Daily task 
of steel gang. 

Symposium—Pull-boat operations, Locating canals, widths, 
depth, types of dredges; distance apart and length of runs; 
character of runs; cost of cutting runs; types of pull-boats. 
Number of men employed. Daily task. ost per thousand. 
Methods of prolonging life of wire rope. How many million 
feet of logs should a rope pull? Sizes used. What size logs 
are left? 

Tuesday, October 27—9 a. m. 


Address, “Prevention of Accidents,” by C. P. Myer, Assist- 
ant General Manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, Hous- 
= Tex., and Vice President of the Southern Logging Asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion. 


Symposium—Skidding practice in yellow pine operations. 
Time required to move; distance; acreage covered; stand 
per acre at each setting. Skidding in level and hilly coun- 
try, compared. Length of haul. Rehauls and teams. Meth- 
ods for prolonging usefulness of wire rope. How many mil- 
lion feet should a wire rope pull? Number of men in skid- 
ding crew. Costs and task. What is left in the woods? 
Hight of stumps. 

Symposium—Skidding practice in hardwood operations. 
Time required to move; distance; acreage covered; stand per 
acre at each setting. Skidding in level and hilly country 
compared. Length of haul. Rehauls and teams. Ground 
and overhead skidders. Methods of prolonging the life of 
wire rope. How many million feet should a wire rope pull? 
Number of men in skidding crew. Costs and task. What is 
left in woods? Hight of stumps. 


Tuesday, October 27,—9 a. m. 


Symposium—Skidding practice in cypress operations. 
Time required to move; distance; acreage; stand per acre at 
each setting. Ground and overhead skidders compared. 
Length of haul; rehauls and teams. Methods of prolonging 
usefulness of wire rope. How many feet should a wire rope 
pull? Number of men in skidding crew. Costs and task. 

Symposium—Cutting logs—hardwood, pine, cypress. Costs. 
Is it any advantage to contract log cutting? 

Symposium—Log loading. Costs when loader is used and 
when not used. Hardwood,’ pine, cypress. Crew required. 

Symposium—Hiring men. Camp construction. Boarding 
house costs. Bill of fare. 


October 28—9 a. m. 


Address. “First Aid—How Accident Cases Are Treated to 
Minimize the Effects of Injuries,” illustrated, by Physician 
of the Crossett Lumber Company. 

Discussion. 


Address, “Camp Sanitation,” by Dr. R. B. Austin, Camp 
Physician, Fernwood Lumber Company. 





Discussion. 
Camp Construction. 
Homemade Devices. 
Uniform Cogt Sheets. 
Continuation of discussion of topics discussed first two 


ays. 

Address, “Logging in Southern Brazil,” by G. W. Patter. 
son, Southern Brazil & Lumber Colonization Company —a 
member of the Southern Logging Association. 

October 28—2 p. m. 


Discussion of answers to 223 practical questions on log. 
ging of hardwood, pine and cypress. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET. 


CapDILLAC, MicH., Oct. 13.—A call has been sent out 
by Secretary J. C. Knox to members of that organiza- 
tion for the fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, to be held at the Pontchartrain 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, October 22, at 10 
a.m. The secretary advises that among the important 
subjects that will be discussed at this meeting are: 





Present market conditions; stocks—hardwoods and hei- 
lock; comparative hemlock bark figures; proposed cut for 
1914-1915; camp costs—feeding of men, horses, etc. ; reports 
of regular and special committees. 

Because of the unusual conditions now confronting the 
hardwood manufacturers and the importance of the 
questions to be discussed, it is expected that a larger 
attendance than usual will be present when the meeting 
is called to order by President Charles T. Mitchell. Sec- 
retary Knox says: ‘‘The manufacturers are facing new 
conditions and some old ones that will need to be can- 
vassed carefully and the presence and counsel at this 
meeting of every member will be invaluable.’’ 


DISCUSSES RATES. 


Georgia-Florida Association Wars on Ad 
vances—Traffic Department’s Work. 





JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 10.—The matter of in- 
creased freight rates, both inter- and intrastate, occu 
pied the attention of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As 
sociation at its regular monthly meeting, held at the 
Seminole Hotel yesterday. This was the first meeting 
of the association in two months. Two features of the 
rate advances were discussed. 

It was the sense of the members present that all ad- 
vances in freight rates at this time should be bitterly 
opposed, on the ground that conditions are not pro- 
pitious, and that further advances would restlt in dis- 
crimination and hardship against the shippers of this 
district. It was decided that inasmuch as so many 
drastic proposals for freight advances are up for con- 
sideration now, they call for drastic opposition. For 
this reason the tratlic committee of the association was 
increased from five to eight members. The personnel 
of the committee as it stands now consists of some of 
the most expert rate men in the membership of the asso- 
ciation, as follows: T. J. Aycock, W. F. Jones, L. L. 
Daugherty, L. Osborn, A. Shoaf, H. G. Dunlevie, R. H. 
Paul and E, L. Marbury. 

Not only will the new traflic committee arrange to 
fight the general rate advance of 1 cent a hundred on 
lumber from all southern producing points to Ohio and 
Mississippi River gateways, but an effort will be made 
at Atlanta October 15 to show why the Georgia freight 
rates on lumber should not be increased. A committee 
from the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will go 
to Atlanta to assist in showing the Georgia Railroad 
Commission, which has ordered the advances, that such 
advances are grossly discriminatory, as the present rates 
are high enough and even now higher than the Alabama 
rates. The carriers in Georgia have asked the State 
Railroad Commission to grant the proposed advances. 

Anent freight matters, Traffic Manager Charles A. 
Bland submitted the following report: 

The following report covers the operations of the traffic 
department since the last meeting: 

Equipment: Equipment conditions are in fairly good shape, 


although we have an occasional kick on box cars, especially 
of extra length, 


Rates to Carolina: There has been no change in the situ- 


ation. These rates are very much out of line with the rates 
from Alabama. We are still handling the matter with the 
carriers. 


Rates to Western Points: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended all advances in rates to Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings etc. until January 28. The hearing 
will be called in the meantime, at which time the burden of 
proof will be upon the carriers to show cause why these rates 
should be advanced. At this hearing the lumber interests of 
the Southeast should be well represented, and as many as 
possible should attend this hearing, and we should go there 
well fortified as to our side of the case. I believe that so 
far as the rates from this particular territory are concerned 
we can stand on the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court as handed down in the Tift case. 


Rates from Jacksonville to Atlanta: A hearing will be 
held in Atlanta on October 14 to consider the question of 
increasing rates from Savannah and Brunswick to Atlanta 
pane will carry with it an increase in the rate from Jack- 
sonville. 


svepseed Change in Class “P” Rates in Georgia: A hear- 
ing will be held in Atlanta on October 15 for the purpose of 
considering a change in class ‘“‘P”’ rates as proposed by the 
carriers referred to in my recent bulletin. It is proposed 
to increase the majority of rates although for the longer 
distances the carriers have suggested a reduction. However, 
the average haul in Georgia is about 110 miles and for this 
distance they propose to increase the rate to $1.50 per car. 
Of course, if the rates are increased in Georgia it will carry 
without a corresponding advance in the rates from Florida 
points. It is very important, therefore, that representatives 
from mills in both Georgia and Florida should attend this 
hearing; that is, if it is deemed advisable to oppose the 
proposition of the carrier. 


Rates on Louisville & Nashville in Florida: The Florida 
Railroad Commission ordered the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
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road to reduce its rates on October 21 in line with the scale 
agreed upon at the Tallahassee conference in August, 1913. 


Milling-in-Transit at the Ports: We have up with the car- 
riers the question of adopting milling-in-transit arrangements 
at the ports and they promise to give consideration to the 
matter. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line 
Stations to South Florida: We have up with both of these 
lines the question of readjusting the rates from South Florida 
in line with the rates from the Live Oak district. 


Rates from Georgia Main Line Points to Western New York: 
We have up with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad the ques- 
tion of readjusting its rates to western New York points. 
Rates at present are out of line and are much higher than 
the rates from points on the Louisville & Nashville in Ala- 
bama and western Florida. The railroad has promised to 
Jook into the matter with view of placing its rates in line. 

Jap Lines: We are handling several tap line propositions 
for individual members in line with the recent order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Claim Department: We have audited several hundred 
freight claims during the month and have filed following 
claims: Overcharge, $198,297; truckage, $800. 

The collection of claims has improved slightly since my 
last report, but not to any great extent. Our information is 
that claim departments have instructions to release claims 
that have been vouchered amounting to $10 or less. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, held here today, this city and Jan- 
uary 28 and 29 were chosen as respectively the place 
and time for the next annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. Partly in view of Cincinnati’s accessibility, the 
coming convention is expected to be a record breaker in 
point of attendance, exceeding that at the annual meet- 
ing at Memphis in January of this year, when about 700 
members were present. Fully two-thirds of the members 
of the association and expected visitors are located at not 
to exceed twenty-four hours’ ride from Cincinnati. The 
headquarters for the coming annual, the association’s 
thirteenth, will be the Hotel Sinton. Details of the 
program are under consideration. 


CLUBS AND EXCHANGES. 


Cleveland Lumbermen Enjoy Clam Bake — 
Six Other Interesting Meetings. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oet. 12.—The Cleveland Lumber Club 
held its annual clam bake and farewell baseball game 
at Dover Village last Saturday, and to make certain all 
would be satisfied to forget the game till next year played 
five innings of a second game. 

The first game was between the wholesalers and re 
tailers and resulted in a victory for the latter, 29 to 10. 
The wholesalers kicked. They said the members of their 
regular team were not present and that it was unfair 
to accept that score. So a second game was arranged 
with chosen sides, and this game, after it had gone for 
five innings, was called when the score stood 2 to 2. 

The bake was a success from every standpoint. These 
occasions always are. It was a stag affair, and the only 
noteworthy event of the trip to Dover was when an auto- 
mobile driven by Clem V. Jacobs ran into an open ditch 
and the other members of the party spent two hours wad- 
ing in the mud trying to drag the machine to level road. 





OUTING FOLLOWS MONTHLY MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 9.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia held its regular monthly meeting 
in the exchange rooms yesterday afternoon. President 
William H. Fritz was in the chair. About sixty members 
were present. 

The committee on office and entertainment reported 
that it had arranged for enough automobiles of members 
to take about eighty out to dinner. 

Shortly before 6 o’clock the members boarded twenty 
autos and were taken to the Huntington Valley Country 
Club, at Noble station, where to the number of seventy- 
five they were served with one of that club’s famous 
dinners. 

The next regular meeting will be held November 12. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 13.—Only routine business 
was transacted by the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club at 
the regular weekly meeting held Tuesday in the Com- 
mercial Club assembly room after a delightful luncheon. 
A report was received from Secretary Cecil Ewing 
covering the action of a called meeting of the club 
held last Friday to consider the advisability of with- 
drawing the complaint against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad and the Tennessee Central Railroad on 
proposed increase of rates from local stations to Nash- 
ville. 

At this called meeting it was decided that since 
the hearing on the complaint against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and the Tennessee Central Railroad 
had but little bearing on the complaint heard by the 
railroad commission against the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroad; that since the present milling in 
transit arrangement and the promised local rates on 
the Lewisburg & Northern branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad would be satisfactory to Nashville 
lumbermen it would be advisable to withdraw the pro- 
test. Hearing on this protest against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and the Tennessee Central Railroad, 
which had been filed by the Nashville Traffic Bureau on 
behalf of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, was sched- 
wed for Monday. 





Secretary Cecil Ewing was instructed to convey to 
A. Loveman, of Liebermen, Loveman & O’Brien, the 
condolences of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club on ac- 
count of the sudden death of his brother, D. Loveman, 
a prominent retail dry goods merchant of this city. 

The support of the individual members of the club 
was pledged to Charles Morford, of tie Morford Lumber 
Company, who is a candidate for the legislature on the 
‘‘regular’’ Democratic ticket. Nomination on this ticket 
is equivalent to election but the members expressed them- 
selves as disposed actively to support Mr. Morford’s 
candidacy for the lower house in order to secure for 
him a handsome majority. 


FURNITURE MEN INVITED TO GOOD TIME. 

LovuIsviILLE, Ky., Oct. 14—A joint meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club and the Falls Cities Wood- 
workers’ Club will be held at the Seelbach Hotel No- 
vember 17, if the latter accepts the invitation which has 
been extended by the lumbermen. It is proposed to have 
a dinner, followed by a number of talks by members of 
the two organizations. The Woodworkers’ Club is com- 
posed of furniture manufacturers and other lumber con- 
sumers, and the hardwood men believe that the get- 
together idea can be applied to the work of the two 
organizations to their mutual benefit. : 

The officers of the Furniture Manufacturers’ Club 
are: C, C. Wilson, of the Wilson Furniture Company, 
president, and J. E. Riddell, of the Voss Table Com- 
pany, secretary. A number of New Albany and Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., concerns are also members. . 

The Hardwood Ciub will hold its annual meeting No- 
vember 10. 


SALT LAKE CLUB TO SEEK NEW LIEN LAW. 

SaLt LAKE City, Utan, Oct. 10.—Salt Lake lumber 
dealers will endeavor to have passed at the coming 
session of the State legislature a lien law by which 
both material men and laborers will be more securely 
protected against loss when unscrupulous contractors 
leave jobs on foreseeing that there is no profit for 
them if they continue. At its regular bi-monthly meet- 
ing Thursday the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club launched 
a campaign for this purpose, appointing a committee 
to formulate a law and report at the next meeting on a 
plan through which the club can best work for its 
passage. Attorney James Ingebretsen, of this city, 
gave an address before the club members on the present 
Utah iien law, which he showed to be extremely weak 
and ineffective, and pointed out to them the advisa- 
bility of their straining every effort for a substitute 
that more successfully will benefit them. The committee 
appointed consists of C. A. McFarland, 8S. L. Billings, 
F. 8. Murphy, Nephi Hansen and Harry Hudson. 

At this meeting of the club the matter of the annual 
social, banquet and dance also came up, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to begin arrangements, set a date, 
and generally get things into working shape for the 
club’s annual. Members this year expect to give the 
most enjoyable affair in the history of the organization. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY MEETING. 

EVANSVILLE, INpD., Oct. 14.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Vendome Hotel here last night and was well at- 
tended. President Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, 
presided. Secretary George O. Worland had a tempting 
luncheon served for the members and after this business 
matiers pertaining to the club were taken up. 

Capt. Lee Howell, general freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company, with headquarters 
in this city, told the club that the officials of the railroad 
had refused the request of the local lumber manufactur- 
ers to have the time refund limit in its tariff on logs 
extended from one to two years. 

The fight for the extension of the refund limit has 
not ended, however, so the manufacturers here declare. 
Maley & Wertz and Young & Cutsinger, hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers here, who are more vitally interested 
than any other manufacturers, will have another case 
before Examiner Woods, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at Memphis, Tenn., on October 29, and at 
that time further arguments why the railroad should 
extend this time limit will be brought forth. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Company, and others reported that they had several 
prospective new members for the club in sight. The next 
meeting of the club will be held at the New Vendome 
Hotel, November 10. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lumbermen’s Club held Tuesday 
noon at the Planters Hotel final arrangements were 
made for the business meeting and banquet—the first 
since last spring—to be held Friday evening, October 23, 
at the Planters Hotel. 

Secretary O. A. Pier received a telegram from E. F. 
Trefz, who will be the speaker of the evening, that 
the subject of his address will be ‘‘The New Crisis 
and the New Patriotism.’’ 


FIRE ORDINANCE AMENDED. 


LupDINGTON, MicH., Oct. 12.—An amendment to the 
fire ordinance has been passed by the common council so 
as to permit the construction of temporary wooden struc- 
tures within the city limits. On several previous instances 
the proposed amendment was defeated after a strong 
fight. The ordinance, which has yet to be signed by the 
State fire warden, provides that temporary wooden struc- 
tures may be permitted to stand for a period of time not 
to exceed sixty days. 

The amendment was passed to permit the erection of 
a tabernacle to hold union gospel services during Novem- 
ber. 























From Nothing 
To What 


Not many years ago tim- 
ber was a liability, some- 
thing that covered the 

and prevented 

its cultivation. 


ground 


Today timber is property 
of great value. 


Some day in the not dis- 
tant future 
worth a great deal more 
because there will be less 
of it and more demand 


for it. 


We do not know what 
timber ultimately will 
be worth. Some day it 
will be grown as a crop 
and our idea is it will 
be worth cost of pro- 
duction with a profit 


added. 


Consult 


the 


Timber 
Land 
Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
1750 McCormick Bidg. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 


1313 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
1009 White Building. 


it will be 


James D. 


Lacey 
& Co. 
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AICS 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 











We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Ss DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Brighten up Your 


Local Lumber 


Advertising 


by using a new 
ad each week 
which not only 
attracts attention, 
but talks lumber 
or some of the 
other products 
you handle. 








j tA 
Dp 
Nature Provides 
Best Roofing 


Whether it’s way up north in the 
chilly climes of Alaska or way down 
south in the sun baked ficids of 
Arizona. you will find 


Shingles 


such as we handle doing their duty 
year in and year out with the least 
repairs or attention. Cat full thick- 

e: dried under a slow heat, 





oui are nearly as full of life 
as the trees from which they were 
cat Try ‘em neat time 


Name and Address) 











New Bulletin Containing 28 Ads Now Ready 


American. Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











FOREIGN TRADE FROM THE ENGLISH VIEWPOINT. 





London Timber Dealer Interestingly Tells of Chaos Wrought by Great War—Local Busi. 
ness Carried on Quietly and Without Dispute. 





LONDON, E. C. 

As quite a number of our friends on your side have 
asked me for news as to lumber conditions in this 
country I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to 
speak to them through the medium of your world 
known magazine. There is, however, a yawning gulf 
between the wish and its performance. How is one to 
start? How steer clear without coming into contact with 
some susceptible mine? Where is one to finish? Your 
great weekly truly is a veritable Atlantic, ‘‘but all 
the war news needs an outlet in the Pacific.’? Then 
the awkwardness. One must not encroach. I am deeply 
conscious that both on account of your Government and 
the nonpolitical, nonsectarian character of your excel- 
lent journal you are the guardian and custodian of a 
twofold neutrality. Let me not therefore divulge any 
of the secrets as to the origin of this terrible war. 
Nor do I presume would you wish me to give you the 
ordinary war news; such, for instance, as to the number 
of cities the enemy sacked or burned, how many cruisers 
the British octopus cuddled in its embrace nor how 
many of our brave and noble men fell victims on the 
altar of the war god. These and more your readers 
can glean from your prolific press with probably more 
embellishments, exaggerations and contradictions. 

Again I want to entertain the hope that by the time 
this letter reaches you the dawn of the millenium will 
commence to shine and my tidings may then sound like 
ancient history. But I rather take it that you would 
desire me to let you have a peep, so to say, into our 
inner soul. What are our feelings, our fears, hopes and 
aspirations? How the little village of London with its 
streets and markets looks, especially the market of 
hardwood lumber which concerns you and me and your 
readers. 

Let me tell you right away that we were completely 
taken by surprise. True, the enemy is not at our gate. 
To all outward appearances we are perfectly tranquil. 
Any stranger coming into our midst could not suspect 
in the remotest degree that there is anything extra- 
ordinary happening. You can not hear any shouting 
or hooraying in our streets. Our gates and ports are 
open. There is not even a passport serutiny. And yet 
there is war everywhere. It is visible to the observant 
cye in every face, in the home, at the club, shop and 
office, On every face you can read the tenacious bull 
dog determination to see this little matter through to 
its very end. At the club the late hours are curtailed 
und the menu is shorter and thinner. In every place 
there is some dear one missing, gone on duty. The 
rule of economy is supreme among rich and poor, adults 
and children, the prevailing desire being not how to 
spend but rather how to help. 

No, we were not prepared; certainly not our business 
community. You ean not systematically prepare for 
war, its very essence being to upset all your former 
theories. That our particular trade suffers goes without 
saying. Who wants at present art furniture, decora- 
tions, pianos or the precious wood with which to make 
them? These are products of civilization and we are 
being dragged back into barbarism. Still, although our 
lumber market was quite full months and months before 
the war started and no hardwoods at all were needed 
it is pleasing for me to inform you that all goods under 
contract arriving in the last few weeks were scrupu- 
lously taken up by buyers and with far less complaints 
as to quality than even in normal times. The pleasant 
feature about our city trade is that though it is carried 
on almost entirely through the telephone there seldom 
or never arises any repudiations, disputes or misunder 
standings. Merchants of all nations indeed endeavo1 
to keep to their word, but you will pardon if I venture 
the assertion that nowhere in the world is a contract, 
written or verbal, looked upon with so much sacredness 
as here in England. 

This fact, perhaps more than anything else, will give 
you an insight of what we feel and what we strive for. 
We are anxious to stick to our contracts and our bar 
gains and, if possible, intend to make other folks do 
the same. And now one or two glimpses of personal 
experiences. 

The first intimation of impending trouble reached us 
through the bank. You see the bank is a far more 
sensitive barometer than even the War Office. It was 
on Friday the last day of July at the bank’s closing 
time when I was roused by a continuous ring on the 
telephone. The familiar voice of Mr. Bull, the bank 
manager, resounded over the wire. ‘‘What about your 
bills?’’ queried the worthy man. ‘‘ My bills, what about 
them? Surely you have discounted them.’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
came the sharp reply, ‘‘I have not. The bank rate is 8 
percent. Do you want them discounted at that rate?’’ 
In vain was my remonstrance that one can not pay 8 
percent out of a margin of 4 percent. He faced me 
with the crushing argument that on the morrow the 
bank rate would be 10 percent, and indeed on Saturday 
the bank rate was raised for one day to 10 percent. 

Then followed Bank Holiday, and three days extended 
Bank Holiday with the moratorium in their wake. Not 
until August 7 did the bank open again, and now there 
streamed in a shoal of drafts from all sorts of places. 
Another encounter with the bank manager, this time at 
his office, where the following dialogue took place. 
‘¢What shall I do with all your drafts?’’ ‘‘Why, pay 
them, of course! Can’t you see they are from our 


American friends and not from a foreign enemy?’’ 
‘*This is very nice, but have you any fresh money? 





Cash, mind you, or cheques; no bills, for we don’t 
discount.’’ ‘‘Fresh money you want. No, there is no 
fresh money today, but why not pay them out of the 
cld balance?’’ ‘‘There is no old balance,’’ was the 
retort. ‘‘It is moratorium; your balance is wiped out.’’ 
“*And pray, what kind of animal is this moratorium 
which is so fond of eating up balances?’’ ‘‘My dear 
man,’’ shouted out the manager, now losing his patience, 
‘don’t you know French? ‘Mort’ is dead. It meng 
your balance shrunk, it vanished, it is dead.’’ While | 
was not quite convinced that my balance was really gone 
I made half sure that my man had lost his balance, 
I retained, however, my equilibrium, which proved an 
antidote to the moratorium and the dead balance, for 
it did not take me long to convince him that if even 
all the bank notes and bonds would become a mere 
theory and all the financial system would crumble to 
pieces that lumber would still retain its value. Let 
me assure you that my manager is quite manageable now 
and has become a thorough believer in the security of 
timber. Encounters and conversations of this kind 
between manager and client were abundant right 
through the city for several days, and while of course 
this state of affairs did not last long, nor did it at any 
time assume a panicky state, yet for the time it lasted 
it certainly was an unprecedented position to which 
it was difficult for one to get accustomed for it looked 
as if the whole system of credit and finance received 
a rude and terrific shock. 

1 know personally several people who are worth over 
half a million dollars and yet could not lay their hands 
on trifling sums for a few days with which to get 
household necessities. 

There is indeed nothing sensational in what I am 
writing you. It will nevertheless serve as a kind of 
illustration how the commerce and well being of all the 
world, and especially of the two countries of England 
and America, are interdependent on one another and 
indissolubly bound together. You can not strike the 
one without hurting the other. 

Needless to say we derived great comfort from the 
sympathetic messages which appeared in the American 
press, as also from those which reached us_ privately. 
We are glad to note, especially in a crisis of this kind, 
that the bond which unites England and America is 
not of a superficial character but one deeply rooted in 
the hearts of the two nations, knit together by ties of 
kinship, thought and language, and stronger even than 
these ties are the deep rooted sentiments of liberty, 
justice and fair play, which dominate the two great 
nations and which unite them more than anything else. 

The Monroe Doctrine together even with the big 
stick would inspire less terror among tle nations of the 
world for America, had they not been backed up by 
the powerful wall of protection of the British Navy. 
No other people in the world can have that sympathy 
for the American which the British Nation has. To 
adopt a homely phrase, it means nothing less than the 
love and protection of a mother toward her daughter. 
Americans meet with a pleasant surprise when they 
come to this country, and when they put their foot on 
English soil they are bound to feel the cordial and 
sincere reception which is accorded to them in every 
English home. If there still lingers in the mind of 
some American any recdllection of the War of Inde 
vendence it has long been obliterated from the heart 
of every Englishman. We do not now look upon that 
war as a fight between two nations, but merely as an 
inner national struggle of the brighter as against the 
darker forces. And just like a mother is never jealous 
ot the beauty and success of her daughter, but rather 
rejoices in them, do we glory now in all your achieve 
ments and progress a8 much as you do yourselves. 

May this union ever flourish and gain in strength 
tor the mutual welfare of the two nations and for the 
benefit of the world at large. 

I give you the health of all American jolly lumbermen. 

GREAT EASTERN TIMBER Co. (Ltd.) 
8. B. Rubenstein. 





JAPANESE MARKET PARALYZED. 


NOSHIRO, JAPAN. 

The great war in Europe and its split in the Orient 
have so far affected badly the trades in our country 
in general. Both exports and imports have shown much 
depression. The consumption of lumber, as is natural 
in such a condition, has decreased in a large scale. The 
prices on almost all kinds of lumber have been reduced 
lower than we have seen in the last five years. The 
market is, so to say, nearly paralyzed. 

The woods chiefly used in our country are sugi (a 
kind of cedar), pine, fir and others, and most of them 
take their supply from our own land. Imports of 
foreign woods as well as exports of our native woods 
are not much. According to the customs report our 
total imports of American lumber in 1913 were only 
42,000 meters and in price about $629,000. These 
figures form only a small part of our annual consump- 
tion of lumber. The reasons, it seems to me, are ‘that 
the prices are not low and that the lumber is directed 
only to some particular use, leaving the native lumber 
indifferent to its competition. If your lumbermen can 
supply them at a little lower cost I am sure the endless 
forest products of your country will find some increas- 
ing demand in Japan, but of course only after the 
present depreciated market conditions are over. 

AKITA LUMBER CoMPANY, (Ltd.) 
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OUTLOOK FOR MUNICIPAL BETTERMENTS AS TOLD BY CIVIC AUTHORITIES 


(Concluded from Page 28.) 


aurtery—into a ward which contains more than one- 
quarter of the city’s area, but only about 11,000 popu- 
lation, paying taxes scarcely more than sufficient to cover 
cost of lighting. The central driveway of this great 
boulevard has been opened this autumn to a distance 
of seven miles northeast of Broad Street, and contract 
has already been let for further extension to the north- 
east, northwest and north. An allotment in the new 
loan provides $400,000 for utilization during 1915 in 
continuing this work. 

Third, the Southern Boulevard connecting the Plaza 
at Oregon avenue with League Island will be completed 
during the present year or early in 1915. As a part 
of this southern development work a contract involving 
alf a million dollars has just been closed for work on 
League Island Park, 300 acres in extent. Work on the 
projects mentioned will be continued during 1915, and 
form a conspicuous feature in the work of that year. 
(his character of work is important from your point 
of view because, in each instance, it will bring into the 
urea of the available large tracts land suitable for 
huilding purposes, a large proportion of which is cer- 
tain to become the scene of active operations. 

Bearing on this feature of our work and lending to 
t great value is the important progress made in remov- 
ing grade crossings within Philadelphia. Under an 
agreement concluded during the year between the city, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company and the Belt Line Railroad 
Company, more than 100 grade crossings in South Phil- 
adelphia will be abolished and a tract of 3,000 acres 
restored to the citizens and opened for building opera- 
tions. The southern section of Philadelphia between 
League Island and Oregon Avenue has been held out 
of use for years through the low lying character of the 
land and the further obstacle represented by two lines 
of railway at surface traversing the whole section from 
east to west. These surface lines are to be removed, 
all tracks carried south on elevated roads, a great 
freight terminal station moved back to the Back Chan- 
nel through exchange of property between the city and 
railroads, the Belt Line connecting all piers with all 
railways pushed toward completion; in short, the entire 
section relieved of a handicap which has held it back 
tor generations. In the north and northeastern sec- 
tions separate agreements between the city and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company and the city 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company provide for the 
removal of grade crossings on one line and the opening 
of certain streets under the road bed of the other, 
both improvements adding considerably to the value of 
property and facilitating development in the sections 
directly affected. 

Supplementing this highway work as an aid to inter- 
city communication is the new transit system, plans for 
which have been most carefully and exhaustively pre- 
pared and a tentative agreement arrived at between 
certain parties at interest. This new transit work will 
embrace a subway construction on Broad Street, with a 
total length of 13.7 miles, including the delivery loop, 
an elevated extension to the present underground system 
from Front Street into Frankford, and an elevated con 
struction to the southwest from the Market Street Ele- 
vated. The project contemplates an expenditure by the 
city of $45,000,000, to be supplemented by an expendi 
ture of $15,000,000 by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, which company will lease the property when 
ready for service. An appropriation to carry out cer- 
tain preliminary work on this project is included in the 
prospective loan. 

Harbor Work: A new pier at Dock Street, modern in 
every feature, has been completed during the present 
year, and new piers started between Christian and 
Catharine streets. Early in 1915 work will begin on 
the largest pier in the port, 900 feet long by 300 feet 
wide, the first of a series of ten such piers to be con- 
structed in the near future. Bulkheading of the Schuy]l- 
kill River will also be started with the new year, and 
will be prosecuted as rapidly as possible under powers 
conferred by new act. An extension of the Belt Line 
during 1915 will greatly increase shipping facilities, 
while the transfer of the Greenwich coal piers and con- 
centration of railway terminals at the southern ex- 
tremity of the city, already referred to, will add an- 
other important factor to our commercial power. City- 
owned dredges have been operating and will continue to 
operate in 1915 on the Schuylkill River and at certain 
points on the Delaware River. 

Betterment of conditions affecting general life of the 
people: A new loan which is to be submitted to the 
people at the coming election will provide $1,000,000 
for construction work in connection with the Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, insuring active work along this 
important line during 1915. Financial provision is also 
made for a new sedimentation basin at Torresdale and 
ror the improvement of water supply in other sections 
of the city. Bridge construction will also form a fea- 
ture of new work, an appropriation of $300,000 being 
inade for this activity. Provision is also made in the 
new loan for a continued development of large and 
small parks and recreation centers, and the construction 
of branch and main sewers, such an essential preliminary 
step in building work or in maintaining values in see- 
tions already built up. Work will also be prosecuted 
during 1915 on the large sewage disposal plants which 
the city is compelled to build in compliance with the 
new State law. Work on art gallery and library has 
already been referred to. 


_ Regarding sale of bonds, the city has been successful 
in the sale of bonds, both through open bidding by 
bankers and by direct sale over the counter through the 





office of the city treasurer. The last sale of record was 
a sale by bid under date of July 10, 1914, 4 percent 
thirty year bonds then selling at a premium of over 2 
percent, being largely over subseribed. Under the law 
we can not sell bonds below par or at a rate higher than 
6 percent. We have a large investing public, who hold 
in the highest esteem the credit of their home city. 
Opinion held by the city officials regarding present bond 
market conditions is best reflected in the fact that they 
are now taking the necessary steps to secure authority 
to issue $11,300,000 of 4 percent thirty year bonds, and 
these bonds they believe can be sold at a premium. While 
recognizing the disturbed conditions of the financial 
market through the incident of war abroad, the opinion 
held is that the appeal made to the conservative in- 
vestor by the securities of the city of Philadelnhia is 
of such a character that it will win a favorable response 
when offered, notwithstanding the prevalence of higher 
rates offered on other classes of securities. 

Building: In common with other American cities, 
Philadelphia’s building activity has manifested a tend- 
ency to slow down, and the present year will probably. 
show less than 50 percent of our maximum building ree- 
ord of over 11,000 houses, established a few years ago. 
Statistics for September indicate expenditure in build- 
ing during that month being less than 50 percent, the 
sum of the same month of 1913. 

Naturally in the disturbed condition of finances and 
with uncertainty concerning commercial outlook, con- 
servatism is the word with our building operators, and 
this policy is likely to continue for some months. 

RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG, Mayor. 


SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESSIVE. 


Heavy Expenditures Contemplated—Exposition Build- 
ing Lighter, Other Building Normal— 
Bond Floating Easy. 





San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Regarding public projects, amount of money to be spent 
on buildings, and similar data, I beg leave to submit 
the following: 
Construction of City Hall and Civie Center.... 
MECSICIDEL SOUWETE coc ccccvesivweseesees 
Twin Peaks tunnel......... 


-$ 8.800.000 
8,500,000 
2.475.000 


Neocon strect TUNMel. . 2.66% cccess: : 425.000 
Motorizing Fire Department (last year).. 100,000 
Motorizing Fire Department (this year).... 80.000 


Street paving (last year) 
Street paving (this year)........ 
Sewers since 1904 bond issue 
oe err 
School buildings (last year) 
Fire houses (this VEO)... cesslecess : 
Various municipal buildings (this year)......... 
Value of all buildings (public and private) erected 

NRE WEI ag 0 asa accle So Gi: F056 alk oe soi eeia oie w60)6 21,037,264 

Of the projects given above the city hall is well under 
way and a million-dollar auditorium, included in the civie 
center group of buildings, is near completion. 

Regarding the construction of municipal railways, two 
new lines have already been completed and are being 
successfully operated at this time, and others are in course 
of construction. The Stockton Street tunnel is also prac- 
tically completed. The construction of the Twin Peaks 
tunnel will be begun within thirty days. 

As to how the condition of the bond market is affecting 
this city’s plans, I am advised by our financial expert 
that no serious obstacles have been met with in disposing 
of bonds. It has not been found feasible to sell bonds in 
small denominations to citizens as the bond houses have 
in the past bought practically the entire issue. 

As to the condition of the building opportunities and 
the prospects in building lines for the next few months, 
would state that the condition is about normal, with a 
slight falling off of activity in the Panama-Pacifie Expo- 
sition grounds, owing to the fact that the large palaces 
are completed. 

In addition to these projects, all of which have been 
undertaken during the administration of Mayor James 
Rolph, jr., considerable work is being done in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley water enterprise, for which $40,000,000 in 
bonds have been voted to bring a pure mountain supply 
to San Francisco. 

Within the next sixty days the voters will be asked to 
determine whether the city shall purchase the Spring 
Valley water works for $34,500,000. It is planned to 
make this system an adjunct of the Hetch Hetchy supply. 

D. W. TAYLor, 
Assistant Secretary to the Mayor. 


980,000 
1.000.000 
4,563,885 

175,000 

343,412 

100,000 
50,000 





A MILLION FOR PAVING WORK. 


NEw ORLEANS, La. 

This city has recently called for bids for street pav- 
ing, work to be executed during the coming year, repre- 
senting a total expenditure of approximately $1,000,000. 

At the recent session of the State legislature the school 
board of the city of New Orleans was instrumental in 
having passed a constitutional amendment authorizing 
the issuance of $2,000,000 of bonds for the purpose of 
remodeling and extending our public school system. This 
amending is to be voted upon at the coming November 
election, and if the amendment carries and the bonds 
are sold it is estimated that the total amount will be 
expended within the next two years. 

I am sorry to state that there is a possibility of the 
condition of the bond market defeating the plans, which 
contemplate the expenditure of the $1,000,000 for pav- 
ing in 1915 as well as the successful disposition of the 
$2,000,000 bonds to be sold for the purpose of construct- 
ing school buildings. E. E. LArays, 
Commissioner of Public Property. 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 


mands of home builders. 


In fact, keeping 


pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 


their demands is better. 


One such op- 


portunity is now ripe for every retail lum- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 
ary work. Of course, you don’t have to 
handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—-satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 


your competitor. 


Merit 
Makes 
it good 
Seller 


See the point? 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains were desired; and with 
the increasing popularity of white 


enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 


to predict its sales will continue to grow. 


In white, 


it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 


effect is secured through its use. 


Ask any of the 


firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 


Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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HARDWOODS 


vr 
Looking For 


A Good Buy e 


Ask us about the following :— 


3 Cars 1” No. 3 Soft Elm 

5 Cars 14°’ No. 3 Soft Elm 

2 Cars 1’ 1s and 2s Birch 

3 Cars 2” 1s and 2s Hard Maple 

10 Cars 5-4’ No.2 Common & Better Birch 


Our planing mill facilities enable us 
to work stock as desired. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 























The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
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N YARDS Manufacturers MILLS 

» Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 

§} Rochester,N.Y. CINCINNATI, West Irvine, Ky. 

» Brooklyn, N. Y. Viper, Ky. 

8 Cincinnati, O. OHIO. Hombre, Ky. 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 























SILOS A YEAR ROUND ADVANTAGE. 














William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHI ADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, © . 








MARION, VA. 














““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
vou sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


COLD WEATHER TESTS SILO CONSTRUCTION. 

Undoubtedly the silo as a farm facility already has 
demonstrated its value in all parts of the United 
States—the northern, or colder climates and the 
southern, or warmer; the western, dry climates and the 
eastern, moist climates. As a general proposition the 
silo provides in an economical form the most appetiz- 
ing and digestible roughage that can be produced from 
the soil. Conditions may vary, however, in different 
localities, and the problem of preserving silage may 
be more complicated or more simple in one locality 
than in another. In those sections of the United 
States where the temperature reaches a low point— 
zero or below—it is important that the farmer build 
a silo that will preserve its contents without freezing. 
It is recognized by practical men everywhere that 
frozen silage is worse than useless—that it may be 
under some circumstances positively injurious if fed 
to live stock. Of course, it can not be fed satisfac- 
torily while it is frozen, and if alternately frozen 
and thawed it may decay and produce disastrous 
results. 

The one material used in silo construction that under 
all circumstances will preserve the silage in perfect 
condition is wood. The wood silo keeps in the silage 
the moisture that is needed for its preservation; and 
wood being a poor conductor of heat, the temperature 
of the silage is maintained at a point most favorable 
for its preservation. In fact, the wood silo when 
properly constructed, has preserved the silage without 
freezing under the most severe winter conditions. 

While it may not be advisable for the retail lumber- 
man who expects to sell the material for the construc- 
tion of silos in his locality to criticize or ‘‘knock’’ 
other materials; yet common honesty, to say nothing 
of his permanent interests, demands that he shall know 
and tell his farmer customers who propose to preserve 
silage for winter feeding the truth about silo materials 
and construction. The wood silo, he may have no 
hesitancy in assuring them, is the best for every pur 
pose. Other silos may preserve their contents if the 
temperature is not too low. With the wood silo he 
may feel secure; with the other silos he takes a chance. 

While the season is rather late for the erecting of 
silos in some sections, yet it is not too late and it is 
never out of season for the retail lumberman to empha- 
size the value of silage as a food and urge the economy 
of constructing and using silos in his locality. 

The loss that results from shocking corn in the field, 
owing to the attacks of rodents, from the action of the 
weather and from several handlings should be in itself 
enough to condemn that practice. When, however, the 
labor and inconvenience of transporting this fodder 
from the field to the barns during the severe winter 
weather are added a strong argument against the prac- 
tice is adduced. The condition of the fodder, being 
often covered with snow, wet and frozen, is anything 
but palatable and nourishing to the live stock. In con- 
trast, the silo preserves the same kind of fodder in a 
form convenient for handling, in a place protected 
from the weather and convenient to the stock, and in 
a condition that makes it almost as palatable as the 
most luscious grass of June. The farmer who feeds 
fodder from the field instead of from the silo is many 
years behind the times in farm practice and the initial 
outlay for silos of a capacity sufficient to meet the 
requirements of his herd is so small as to be insig- 
nificant in comparison with the immediate and direct 
benefits that he will derive from the feeding of silage. 

On the subject of winter feeding of silage H. W. 
Mumford, of the Illinois Agricultural College, says: 

‘*T made a pretty radical statement some years ago, 
that breeding cows could be wintered more cheaply 
on ensilage than they could be carried through the 
summer on blue-grass pasture. Many people did not 
believe it, and they did not let me forget I had said it. 
I am going to repeat it. On land worth $100 and 
upwards, suitable for growing corn, you can carry 
breeding cows through the summer cheaper on silage 
than on blue grass. Not many pastures will carry a 
cow and her calf on less than one and one-half acres. 
But it is entirely possible to get twelve and one-half 
to twenty tons of silage from one acre, and you can 
carry a cow and calf during the summer on two pounds 
of clover hay and thirty-five pounds of silage per day 
as well or better than on blue grass. Thus you ean 
keep a cow a year and her calf six months on less than 
a half acre of silage. If eventually Illinois comes to 
producing its feeding cattle it will come to use the 
silage for summer as well as winter feeding. I had to 
be shown this.’’ 

The fact is that silage when taken from a good silo 
in the winter time is considerably warmer than the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is well known that much 
of the food consumed by live stock is digested and 
assimilated for no other purpose than to produce heat 
and maintain the temperature of the animals’ bodies. 
A warm feeding shed for the cattle and warm silage 
to feed them makes for the most economical keeping 
of live stock. That part of the food consumed for 
keeping the animals warm is, so far as the owner is 
concerned, lost. His gain or profit must come from 
the part of the food utilized in the production of milk 
in the case of dairy cows and of flesh in the case of 
beef cattle. He is, therefore, acting in harmony with 





well established principles of feeding economy in giv- 
ing his live stock warm shelter from winter storms 
and warm silage for winter feed. 

Doubt exists in the minds of some farmers regarding 





the value of silage as a feed for beef cattle. On this 
point a writer in the Wisconsin Agricutturist says in 
part: 

‘*Corn silage is no less valuable for carrying stockers 
and feeders through the winter months than for fat 
tening and finishing beeves. Stockers and feeders may 
be carried through the winter with corn silage as their 
main feed, but some hay, preferably clover or alfalfa, 
is required for best results. Twenty pounds of corn 
silage and four or five pounds of clover hay will carry 
a 1,000-pound steer through the winter in fairly thrifty 
condition, and with thirty pounds of silage and five 
pounds of good clover or alfalfa hay he will not only 
acquire excellent thrift but will also make good gains. 
He may thus, with silage worth $3 per ton and clover 
hay $18, be carried through six months of winter 
feeding at a feed cost of about $16, or on the product 
of about one-half acre of land, when clover is produced 
at the rate of 2% tons per acre and silage at the rate 
of 12 tons per acre. * * * 

‘Corn silage is likewise valuable and efficient fo: 
carrying beef breeding stock through the winter. No 
better feed than corn silage can be fed to the nursing 
and pregnant dams. It keeps their systems toned and 
gives them a condition of excellent thrift. A daily 
feed of eighteen to twenty pounds of corn silage and 
six to eight pounds of good clover hay will carry a beef 
cow through the winter in excellent shape, and twenty 
five pounds of corn silage and eight pounds of clover 
hay and a little bran will serve to keep a nursing eow 
in good condition and able to supply her calf with a 
good flow of milk, as well or better than blue-grass 
pasture. * * * 

‘‘The breeding of beef cattle for purely butcher 
market purposes on high priced land makes cheap feeds 
for the winter maintenance of the breeding stocks 
necessary. Rations with corn silage as their basic 
food appear at once to prove an efficient and economical 
winter maintenance of cows from which such stock is 
bred. The corn plant fed in the form of silage is more 
palatable than if fed in the form of shock corn, which, 
together with its succulent character makes it more 
effective than shock corn for the maintenance of beef 
breeding cows. Cows wintered on silage rations are 
more thrifty than those fed on shock corn and are, 
therefore, better fitted to nurse their calves.’’ 





UNIQUE AND PRACTICAL SILO LUG. 


One of the problems involved in the construction and 
use of stave silos has been that of providing hoop fasten- 
ings that would enable the user of the silo to regulate 
the tension of the hoops to conform with the conditions 
of the silo at different seasons. During the period when 
the silo is filled the pressure of the contents, of course, 
tightens all of the hoops and makes the silo perfectly 
stable. When, how- 
ever, the silo is 
empty and the 













staves have com- 
pletely dried out 
some provision is 


necessary to take 
up the slack in the 


THE SPRINGER 
SILO MOLD, MADE 
BY THE 


COTTON LUMBER 
COMPANY, 
SHELBINA, MO. 





hoops. Numerous devices have been provided to serve 
this purpose, generally in the form of lugs that are auto- 
matically adjusted or that are readily adjusted by means 
of a wrench. 

A device that appears to be unique for meeting the 
requirements of silo construction as outlined has been 
put on the market by the Cotton Lumber Company, of 
Shelbina, Mo., and is known as the ‘‘Springer’’ lug. 
The construction and operation of this device are shown 
clearly in the accompanying illustration. The Springer 
silo lug system consists of a series of levers attached to 
the hoops of the silo and connected by rods with a jack 
or screw at the base “of the silo, which works on the 
same principle as an ordinary lifting jack. This jack 
exerts a power of twenty tons, which is so distributed 
among the levers on the ten hoops as to give two tons 
power to each lever; the purchase of each lever is such 
as to exert on each hoop a theoretical tension of 10 tons. 
In actual practice this tension varies somewhat from its 
theoretical possibilities but is deemed sufficient in every 
case to withstand the pressure exerted by the contents 
when the silo is full. The manufacturer estimates that a 
‘*Springer’’ lug can exert a power greater than a %-inch 
round iron hoop would stand. 

Another advantage claimed for this lug is that. the 
connecting of the hoops with one another and with the 
jack at the base provides an effective anchor’ for the 
whole silo. The lugs are arranged in a diagonal line 
down the side of the silo, each one being a short distance 
to the left of the one above it. This brings each lug on 
a different set of staves from those above and below 
it and thus prevents any tendency to spring the staves 
in at the point where! the lug operates, 
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MEANS PROVIDED FOR FINANCING COTTON CROP. 





Galveston Banks Honor Drafts — Building Operations ! irectly Affected by Slow Move- 
ment—Growers’ Association Favors No Planting in 1915. 





LOUISVILLE’S GOOD SHOWING. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 13.—The Embry Box Company 
ud the Booker Box Company have each bought a bale 
if cotton through the business organizations’ joint com- 
‘ittee, which is handling the movement. Over 1,000 
ales have been taken eare of in Louisville. 





SITUATION IN TEXAS SLIGHTLY IMPROVED. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 12.—The cotton situation shows 
slight improvement. Increased privileges in the con 
tration and transit of cotton, for the purpose of ren 
ering aid to cotton buyers and merchants during the 
resent crisis, was the subject of discussion by the 
nembers of the Texas General Managers’ Association, 
vhich met in Dallas yesterday. Audience was given 
o delegates representing Dallas and Fort Worth cot- 
on buyers, who requested the railroads to so amend 
their rules that State and interstate shipments of cotton 
uay be more easily and less expensively concentrated at 
Mort Worth, held for six months or year, and finally 
hipped for export with ful! credit for the haul to Fort 
Vorth. It was also asked that cotton buyers be allowed 
10 coneentrate their cotton at any point they desire for 
ompression without extra charge. Under the present 
uling compression must be done at the nearest com- 
ress, on the direct line in the direction of shipment. 
Galveston banks, while not assisting in the movement 
undertaken by the bankers and business men of Dallas 
ind St. Louis, who have formed a syndicate and un 
lerwritten a fund of $150,000,000 to be loaned to cot 
ton growers, are helping finance the crop in another 
nanner, Galveston being «a port all cotton shipped 
there from interior points is paid for before it is put 
uboard the freighter. The usual method of a payment 
s by a draft on Galveston banks, with which is pre- 


sented a railroad bill of lading, or ‘‘local bill,’’ identi- 
fying the shipment. The banks honor these drafts and 
wait for their money until the cotton is aboard ship, 
when they receive payment from the buyer, together 
with a bill of lading. In this way Galveston banks are 
assisting in financing the cotton crop, for by this method 
they take the strain off the interior banks. Although 
not a great deal of cotton is moving yet, there is enough 
to tie up large sums of money. 





NO CROP NEXT YEAR? 

SHREvEPORT, LA., Oct. 12—Two causes for curtailed 
building operations are noticeable in this section. One 
is the fact that collections are slow. The other is 
that the movement of cotton to the market is slow. 
The unfavorable collections, however, seem to be due 
largely to the unsatisfactory cotton situation. The 
farmers, as a rule, are holding the staple for a better 
price, and many obligations, therefore, are going unpaid 
for the present. Most of these obligations are with busi- 
ness men and the bankers. The buy-a-bale and kindred 
movements are having a stimulating effect, but still the 
price is very unfavorable. One of the biggest move- 
ments towards a better price was recently started when 
the Southern Cotton Growers’ Association went on ree- 
ord as favoring the total elimination of cotton pro- 
duction in 1915. 

All the States are urged to adopt the plan, so as to 
have State laws passed to prohibit the planting in 1915. 
Unless all the cotton States agree on it, the plan will 
not be binding. At a massmeeting here the plan was 
overwhelmingly indorsed, it being predicted that if there 
was an agreement that no cotton would be raised next 
year, the price of this year’s crop would go high 
enough to carry the farmers over next year, and, mean- 
while, diversification of crops would materially benefit 
the cotton belt. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Nothing encouraging can be gleaned from the reports 
received this week regarding the sash and door outlook. 
There are a few bright spots to the trade, such as in 
Chicago, where the interior millwork factories are said 
to be busy on old orders. The new work in sight, how- 
ever, is small, and as winter is approaching and the 
money rates continue to be excessively high, not much 
mprovement to demand can be expected. Of course, 
some new business is being figured on all the time, 
hut not in sufficiently large quantities to keep the mills 

inning full blast. Carload trade is extremely quiet 
and is not expected to gain much momentum before 
the middle of November. Reports from this and sur- 

ounding territory indicate that few of the retailers 
have much millwork on hand, but the buying being 
lone is of a desultory nature, mixed cars predomi- 
nating. It looks as if the retailer is disposed to scan 
the market for what stock he needs at the best 
available prices and will continue on this basis for 
some time. The consensus among manufacturers is 
that the country dealers, however, will be compelled 
to lay in an almost new stock for spring consumption. 

Chicago wholesalers and factories are depending 
largely on their city trade, as yard demand in the 
country is light and shows no improvement. The 
storm, sash and door business is growing slightly with 
the approach of winter. Some odd work is moving 
all the time, but stock sizes are slow. 

At Baltimore, Md., some slowing down in the sash, 
loor and blind trade is noted. Less work in construc- 
tion work appears to be coming out, and the demands 
upon the planing mills are letting up somewhat. This, 
however, is thought to be only a temporary develop- 
ment. The situation, however, continues to be promis- 
ing and there is good reason to expect that the sash 
and door men will continue to get enough work to 
keep their plants going, as the growth of the city is 
not to be checked by outside influences. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., report some slowing 
up in orders this month, although September was a 
fairly busy month. The building trade is upset at 
present by a strike of union men and until this is 
settled there will not be much activity in building. 
\nother cause that interferes with construction work 
the restrictive policy of the banks, which decline 
‘lend money for buildings except on excellent secur- 
v. For immediate future trade -is likely to be quiet. 
The millwork industry is not in very good shape 
t Cincinnati, and as building operations: are much 
reduced little can be expected for the balance of the 
year. There is, of course, much finishing to be done 
and mills are fairly busy on old orders, but very little 
new business is figured on. New work started now is 
for the better class of -homes and there is as much 
of this as*usual calling for special made millwork, all 
that local mills have to look forward to at this time. 

Manufacturers of doors; sash and millwork at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are having a steady run of orders in this 
territory. Building: operations are growing more active 
and this is reflected upon those lines: of business. 

The Toledo (Ohio) sash and door trade enjoyed a fair 
business last week. Orders were small but for imme- 
diate shipment. Country dealers are watching their 





stock pretty closely and are buying only to supply 
needs. Farmers are buying considerable odds and ends. 
Demand for storm sash and storm doors becomes more 
urgent as the cold weather approaches. This is also 
characteristic of the city trade. While building oper- 
ations are not active nevertheless there is considerable 
demand for odd jobs of millwork. 

St. Louis building operations are not so active as 
they were, and not up to the usual average for the 
season. In consequence, local sash and door factories 
are not especially busy. Some of the larger ones are 
well taken care of as to orders for present delivery 
and for work ahead, but the smaller factories are doing 
only enough to keep them going. City trade is only 
fair and country trade is not satisfactory. 

The demand at Kansas City continues light especially 
for special work. Builders in the cities still are not 
doing much and the effect of their inactivity is plainly 
reflected in the special work demand. There is some 
demand for regular stock for the country yards, but 
business from that source is not of sufficient volume 
to keep prices very firm, factory men say. In fact, 
local manufacturers say that demand is letting up 
somewhat. They do not see any early improvement 
in prospect although some figuring continues. 

Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
report unchanged conditions and many think the dull 
trade they have been experiencing is likely to continue 
all fall. Stocks at the factories are ample. Low prices 
prevail everywhere and what with the proposed uni- 
versal 8-hour law, the first aid law and other freak 
measures to be voted on at the November election, 
and some of which may be passed, the sash and door 
manufacturer, like the lumberman, mostly wishes he 
had his money out of it and into something else. 

San Francisco business is rather dull in sash and 
millwork owing to the quiet building situation. How- 
ever, the State and foreign Government buildings 
which are being erected at the exposition will require 
a good deal of work in those lines during the fall and 
winter. The mountain plants have had a busy season 
on open sash and door stock for shipment to ‘the 
eastern market. 

Demand for window glass is not so brisk as it could 
he, owing to the prevailing financial conditions. Many 
structures under erection are being delayed, the com- 
pletion of which will absorb large quantities of glass. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands need replenishment and it is 
hoped that the hand operated plants will soon resume 
work. 





FIRES RAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS WOODLANDS. 


Boston, Mass., ‘Oct. 14.—Forest fires are keeping 
the fire wardens of the State hustling. The unprece- 
dented dry weather of the last forty-four days, during 
which seareely a half inch of rain has fallen, has left 
the woods like tinder. Yesterday Governor. Waish ‘is- 
sued a proclamation prohibiting all game ‘hunting ‘for 
an indefinite period. He states that all hunters must 
be kept out of the woods until a ‘drenehing ‘rain ‘has 
quenched the numerous fires with which the fire wardens 
are now struggling. 





is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 


pensive hardwoods. For interior finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 
known in the painters’ art. 


We want your orders for Red Gum, 
Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Quigley, Ark. Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 





Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


15 cars 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 
lcar 6-4 ‘* ae 
30 cars 4-4 No. 1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
12 cars 5-4 No. 1 & No, 2 Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 Shop & Better Cypress 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 
2 cars 5-4 Shop and Better Cypress 
5 cars 4-4 Com. and Bet. Red Gum 
lcar 6-4 Log Run Elm 
lcar 12-4 Com. and Bet. Elm 
7 cars 4-4 Log Run Willow 
l car 5-4 Log Run Sycamore 5 


Kimball-Lacy Lumber Co. 


Mnfrs. of So. Arkansas City, Ark. 


Hardwoods. 
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| E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








We Can Ship Quick 


- 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut ["—™ 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestaut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


"The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 

















The First Reliable Inquiry 





will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1014” Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottomwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20” Cottonwood, 


Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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, 7 
Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
iO 





























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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Quality Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 
Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


’ Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
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Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. o 








OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 
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Fr. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 








| Southern Hardwoods 


EXPORT AND COASTWISE FROM GALVESTON. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 12.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston during the last 
week, as shown by the manifests filed with the customs 
officials, are as follows: 

Liverpool: S. S. Lord Downshire—7,469 pieces oak staves, 
value, $3,735 ; 2,259 pieces oak staves, value, $1,130. 

Manchester and Cork, via Newport News: S. S. Pilar de 
Larrinaga—1,950 wooden handles, value, $390. 

New York: S. 8S. El Sol—3,700 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

New York: S. S. 
value not specified. 

yenoa: S. S. Monginevro, in transit from New Orleans, 
84,566 pieces staves, value, $5,920; 4,690 pieces gum lumber, 
value, $660; 518 bundles gum lumber, value, $255; 9 gum 
logs, value, $255. 

New York: S. S. 
specified. 





San Jacinto—50,000 pieces of lumber, 






El Dia—1,650 pieces lumber, value not 


Shipping through Galveston is rapidly assuming its 
normal tone. Steamship agents and brokers believe that 
the end of October will see, to a large extent, the resump- 


tion of business in all lines through the port. A more 
optimistic feeling exists among Galveston shippers. 


There are in port at this time twenty-three merchant 
vessels, twenty of them engaged in regular transatlantic 
shipping. 

Imports through the port of Galveston for the fiscal 
quarter ended September 30 exceeded in value the im- 
ports for the same period of 1913, the 1914 values to- 
taling $539,912. 

The British steamship Penrith Castle has left Galves- 
ton for Japan, via the Panama Canal, with the first 
cargo of cotton ever to clear for that country by the 
new route. The steamship City of Naples is now load- 
ing at the Galveston wharves for Japan, via the same 
route. 

The first cargo destined for Galveston from San Fran- 
cisco via the canal is now loading in San Francisco, 
according to the report of the Luckenbach Steamship 
Company. 

Mayor Campbell and the Houston harbor board have 
five sites under consideration for the building of the 
first wharf and warehouse on the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel. Railroads will have easy access to any of the sites. 

The shipment of lumber to Mexican ports has prac- 
tically stopped because of the uncertain state of af- 
fairs in the oil fields, where the heaviest buying was 
being done. 





EXPORTING SHOWS ACTIVITY. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 12.—Timber products shipped 
from British Columbia in September included: 


By the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company to London 
by steamer Crown of Serille, 51,648 feet lumber. 

By John Robertson & Son (Pacific), Ltd., to London by 
steamer Crown of Seville, 132 packages of barrel staves. 

Bv Greer, Coyle & Co. to Seattle by tug Freno, seventeen 
sections fir logs. comprising 705,000 feet. 

By Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien Company to J. A. Mitchell, 
Anacortes, by tug Farquhar, ten sections cedar logs, compris- 
ing 573 pieces or 269,826 feet. 

By Federal Lumber Comnany to Los Angeles by steamer 
Tallac. 2,822 poles. cr 104,040 lineal feet. 

By Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien Company to United States, ten 
sections cedar logs, being 577 pieces or 296.577 feet. 

By B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company to Seattle for shipment 
to Buenos Aires, 500 tons of chemical wood pulp. 

By Greer, Coyle & Co. to Anacortes, Wash., 
sections cedar logs, or 700,000 feet. 

By the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company to Auck- 
land, New Zealand, bv the Muarama, 500 bundles shingles. 

By Anderson & Miskin to Suva by the Marama, 3,000 
bundles banana shooks. 

By Bloedel. Stewart & Welsh (T.td.) to Bellingham, Wash., 
fourteen sections cedar. or 740,000 feet. 

By the B. C. Sulnhite Fibre Company to Antioch, Cal., 
via San Francisco, 386 bales wood puln, or 118.466 pounds. 

By Greer, Coyle & Co. to Everett, Wash., twenty-four sec- 
tions cedar logs. comprising 840.000 feet. 

By the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company to Calcutta 
= steamer Queen Helena, 11,672 pieces rough fir, or 344.630 
eet. 

By Balfour. Guthrie & Co. to Calcutta by steamer Queen 
Helena. 592 pieces redwood. or 6,097 feet. 

By Balfour. Guthrie & Co. to Caleutta by steamer Queen 
Helena. 156.000 creosoted fir ties 

By the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Comnany to Kobe, 
Janan, by steamer Teucer, 581 pieces rough fir, or 108,516 

eet. 

By the B. C. Sulnhite Fibre Comnany to Antioch, Cal.. bv 
steamer Governor, 245 bales chemical wood pulp, or 81,280 
pounds. 


twenty-five 





THE FLORIDA SITUATION. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Oct. 13.—General conditions in lum- 
ber manufacturing in Florida are somewhat improved, 
though this improvement has been brought about recently 
and is not reflected in the statistics compiled showing the 
business of the State with foreign countries during the 
last month. The export domestic is slowly but steadily 
becoming stronger with a larger volume of both lumber 
and timber moving each succeeding week, but the ship- 
ments are by no means near normal. 

On the other hand, the domestic demand has improved 
to a great extent, and mills that heretofore cut almost 
exclusively for export are turning their attention to the 
interior business and conseauently are enabled to keep 
their plants in operation and at some profit. 

Conservative exporters believe that while the foreign 
demand will improve gradually it will not become normal 
until several months after the European war has closed, 
after which they look for the greatest demand in more 
than a quarter of a century. 

During the last month the total exports of lumber 
and timber had a valuation of only $549,000, not even 
a normal week for Pensacola alone. The latter’s val- 
nation of these articles dropped down to $330,000. St. 
Andrews sent out one steamer cargo with a valuation of 
$36,000 and Carrabelle exported .one shipment valued at 


$13,000 and small shipments were made from the re 
mainder of the ports. 

Countries to which these products were made and thei: 
values were as follows: 


a. es $320.355 SE) 26a saawediead $15,000 
| 56,105 SRMUIEE 6 coxa 'k 0. 64.568 i'e 13,43: 
a 44,300 British West Indies. 3,47: 
CN Oo) ok wines NOMINEE os. 4.4.0 0.60 0 9.0 1,921 
I tins aria Se io'sn' sl m BEOWOUTAS: 5. 6.655 00-4'e 1,43: 
BPAY Swikdsetsisc-ss s 





The quantities and values of shipments of wood prod 
ucts are shown below: 
Rosin, barrels 


16,425. $ 72,046 


ORIORTADN, SUBIUODN . << o:<-0 nce 00.0 00 ties 159,175 72,445 
RAW TNeTE. LEAL... ccc soccer's os 7,687,000 98,285 
te {oS reer era 8,986,000 140,381 
SOROT STORE MPOUNCIS. 65600 c0ceesee ose ein 9,218 
Leaf tobacco, pounds. ......cccsecs cle 260,400 23,436 


$1,358,011 
4.123°441 


Total exports during August, 1914........ 
Total exports during September, 1913..... 





LUMBER CARRIER OVERDUE. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 10.—The British steamer Queen Mar- 
garet, which arrived at San Francisco this week, will come 
to Puget Sound to load lumber for Sydney and Newcastle, 
Australia. It is under time charter to W. R. Grace & Co. for 
a year at 3s, the present rate for a similar charter being 
about 4s 3d. 

The French bark Marie, laden with a cargo of lumber from 
Tacoma for Brest, France, is out 195 days on the voyage 
and, so far.as known here, has not been reported, causing 
some anxiety. 

The Norwegian steamer Henrik Ibsen left port this week 
with 3,750,000 feet of lumber for Australia. Part of the 
cargo was taken on at San Francisco, part at Caspar, Cal., 
and 1,600,000 feet at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks here. It is under charter to J. J. Moore & Co. 





WAR’S EFFECTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Ships Scarce, Labor Unemployed— 
Government Helps—Harvests Light. 


Freights Low, 


PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Aug. 30.—Notwithstanding the 
optimistic news sent throughout the British dominions 
a few days ago that the high seas were, comparatively 
speaking, free from danger of molestation by antagon- 
istie cruisers, the freight market is in a very low state 
and ships are scarce, and apparently likely to be so while 
the fate of the contending nations hovers between 
triumph and disaster. 

The timber companies of Western Australia are among 
the earliest to suffer. They are unable to transport their 
products oversea in payable volume, and some of them 
have moved in the direction of curtailment of output. 
One of the biggest sections of the timber producers—the 
hewers of railway ties—have already been hard hit. All 
those employed by private firms have been dismissed, but 
there is some prospect of a considerable number finding 
temporary employment under the aegis of the State Gov- 
ernment. Having a big contract to supply ties for the 
Trans-Australian railway they are arranging to dole them 
out in parcels sufficient to guarantee a few months’ work, 
but if the war drags its gory length beyond that time 
an acute situation is bound to arise. 

The Commonwealth Government has made a sagacious 
and praiseworthy effort to restore confidence in business 
circles, and with financial assistance to the various State 
governments the minimum of dislocation and distress is 
likely to be experienced. The war had almost completely 
overshadowed the elections for the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, which take place this day week, but as the day 
approaches interest has revived, though the general ex- 
pectation is that the poll will be a light one. The out- 
going government (Liberal) has done splendid work 
during the crisis and should command a great deal of 
support altogether outside its own circles of sympathizers. 
The old proverb of not swapping horses when crossing a 
stream is being preached, and looks like influencing that 
big middle section of voters who do the swinging of the 
pendulum at election times. 

The harvest prospects are almost as depressing as the 
war. In some of the States, particularly South Australia 
and Western Australia, the rains have held off to a 
lamentable degree, and the crops everywhere are in a 
bad state. South Australia is almost beyond redemption, 
but at the time of writing a cheering break has come 
in the weather conditions of Western Australia and it 
may have to be chronicled ere another week is through 
that the tide has turned and a decent harvest assured. 
The last few years have been unusually dry ones and 
there are prophets abroad who tell us that we are ap- 
proaching another drouth period. They find proofs of 
their prescience in sun spots, but the farmer and the 
merchant go on hoping. Given only as good a harvest as 
last year, Australian trade should be sufficiently good to 
tide the country over the worst features of any disaster 
that may be in store for it, as with its manifold resources 
it should speedily recover its normal trade and prosperity. 





CONDITIONS BETTER THAN A MONTH AGO. 


San Francisco, Ca., Oct. 10.—Conditions in the ex- 
port trade, while far from satisfactory, are better than 
a month ago, according to fir lumber exporters. Aus- 
tralian business is retarded by the uncertainty due to 
the war, but stocks are not heavy and considerable re- 
vival will come later on. Redwood exports are steady 
with all orders being filled according to contract, but 
there is little new ordering for next year. 

For the first time in the history of the Coast a lum- 
ber cargo is to be shipped to Port Soudan on the Red 
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Sea. It is understood that A. F, Thane & Co., of this 
city, have secured an order for a cargo of ties and lum- 
ber, which will be shipped from Puget Sound to the 
above port on the steamer Orange River. 


WASHINGTON STATE FORWARDINGS. 


Waterborne Foreign Shipments for September 31,675,- 
855 Feet, Showing Decrease From August. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 10.—Waterborne shipments of 
lumber for September from the State of Washington 
to foreign countries, Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, which also include rail shipments to British Co- 
lumbia, amounted to 31,675,855 feet as compared with 
35,125,818 feet for August, showing a decrease of 3,449,- 
963 feet, which can be accounted for in the falling off 
of export shipments to European and South American 
countries on account of the war and the restriction of 
credit. Rail shipments to British Columbia amounted to 
848,703 feet during the month. Foreign shipments 
amounted to 25,962,112 feet during the month, which is 
1,274,974 feet less than for the previous months. Ship- 
ments to Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands (in- 
cluding 775,039 feet shipped to New York) amounted 
to 4,865,040 feet, which is an increase of 1,383,518 feet 
over August shipments. 

The approximate value of the September shipments 
was $333,219 as compared with $414,437 for the month 
previous. Rail shipments to British Columbia, which 
are included in the above figures, amounted to $13,566 
as compared with $20,457 for August. The total value 
of the September shipments, including shingles, lath, 
pickets, poles, piling, box shooks, railroad ties ete., 
amounted to $441,388. 

The following tables give the port of shipment and 
destination: 


From— To— W.C. So. New 
Orient. America. Europe. Australia. Zealand. 
Grave Merbhor..1,000;610 B:SGC TSO nccece 8 3 somesccs 751,725 
Puget Sound..1,607,780 1,312,122 385,274 16,386,478 ...... 
Wi EEO ceccpis., Sa 0edas SEES KD BEraends “oreo ne 
From— To— 
Alaska. Hawaii. New York. Mexico. 
Puget Sound........ 962,118 2,361,753 137,000 25,468 
WilG TIMSUOP sc ccccseses c865.0 06 688,088 .ccccc 
Grays Harbor ...... Seen CC eee | Ceeeee|)6©6 ep aimeare 
Value. 
BT ee ase err esr ey 61,514,000 $13,099 
RAGE. 45. 6 da¥ 456.0404 60060044 66G.0: UWE SS oRle we 1,736,000 3.288 
PICKOUR cso i s.0 2 es edbg Fea cee os cob snd skeen 169,000 1,696 
RRA NIRS og a a's Aus arava since ucais a ab alerele 580,050 69,27 
POON MUN MUNI 4 o.00 sc Ke se densvaenee ss 3,020 4,596 
BET CORE acs os 6 0:¥.0 0p ko s:009 0 049 0018 09 00s os 22 35 
MSRM MIDOUN..<00s00 sc cawesssereseadacce 20,900 13,794 
PP one ere re nr ee Tee Cer 9 2,383 





EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Oct. 12.—Despite the war the ex- 
port of lumber from St. John to ports in Great Britain 
and Ireland showed a substantial increase over those for 
the corresponding month last year. The shipments were 
as follows: 

Spruce, Birch Plank, 


Sup. Ft. Sup. Ft. 
. 2,740,753 668,811 





W. Malcolm McKay....... 
J 


E. Moore & Co. (Ltd.). 598,958 
George McKean ......... -1,108,223 = ac rveee 
CHEDIBE GNU oo ooh 450 00 0-0 Cio s.0 6'8's Seiten) oie aiaate 100,000 

ENR cos wip nsec otis 0G ae haa ee a 258,294 1,367,769 


This compares with a total of 6,271,622 superficial feet 
spruce and 474,498 superficial feet birch plank in Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

The total for 1914 to date, however, is still nearly 
7,000,000 feet short of that for the corresponding period 
last year in spruce shipments, although there is a gain 
of over 2,000,000 feet in birch plank. The shipments for 
the nine months were as follows: 

Spruce, Birch Plank, 





Sup. Ft. Sup. Ft. 

W.. MEmICOle~ BICTOG onc oo a ce ccse cc ecescswe 31,459, 283 1,548,443 
r. B. Moore & Co. (1AG.) ... cc cccicvwecs 14,246,673 980,115 
SOOTIEG UUCIROOM 466.00 650666500 ones cede 12,217,808 2,907,405 
TTEDE END 5.0 5.058 6 sche oh saree goa name 4,050,176 1,702,167 
| ee ear er ee en eee 61,973,940 7,139,130 


This compares with a total of 68,701,625 superficial 
feet of spruce and 4,963,966 superficial feet birch plank 
in the corresponding nine months last year. During the 
nine months this year there went forward also 1,411 tons 
of birch timber, compared with 1,589 tons in the like 
period last year. 

In spite of the dullness of the lumber market the 
export of lumber from St. John to the United States 
for September was considerably more than double that 
of the corresponding month last year. The figures are 
as follows: 


Lumber $101,965.86 


WOM NG en oiceks ee GkS CEs ECAP ASUS ERS OR ES CED BSS 22,653.47 
PRT. sack sacescensaaveenss00eeeeeeewee serene 4,567.50 
PO POPP Peer etree eee es 45,037.67 
Sere ears ee are eR Pe Ty ee oC a 2,672.19 
PIRG DOREUN: 5 ccicenc vehi cd v pans eecsiew see ieee meen 3,173.17 

| A oe ee at eS eae ae aera e eae ee ee ee a ee $180,069.86 
fotal for corresponding month, 19138............06. 79,835.47 





NEW ORLEANS SEPTEMBER EXPORTS. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 12.—Following are the total 
lumber exports from New Orleans for September, as com- 
piled from the customhouse records: 
BoarDS, DEALS AND PLANKS— 


Feet. 

Dame ayaa sk Aen tha ao ee sees 151,000 $ 4,867 
AANA te Bietio acd Karki@is ooo ene oe serosa to 1,967,000 58,557 
OS eee ee i eeenrenrenn: re Ls 123.979 
WN as alo ccie eee stens sale ewele seis SKS 5,289,000 121,264 
REPU leis on axclag a a ary stele po oN los. woe 256,000 8,827 
ENGR OMNNS acura sce Gilcwie-v-oi9 e19%h 00s a! 588,000 29,575 

$346,069 

LoGs AND ROUND TIMBERS— 

RS Seg eee re SM irre 36,000 1,410 
WM fice pa 4s waite tials Wine ao ow tle 18,000 1,025 
PURGES ic 566 aS oxienee ao) 4ye 668 393,000 13,280 

$ 15,715 





Sawn TIMBER— 
We Sate ae a'e-6:6/ Cg 8 eizias-a7o ole'ahore 544,000 13,280 

HEWN TIMBER— 
SG seo 95 66 Wal See ko aw 6: dbserce ee 19,000 385 
onan 
MISCELLANEOUS— ci 
Ties, number pieces.............. 49,100 $ 36,198 
Shingles, number pieces........... 15,000 45 
Box shooks, number pieces 119,259 15,858 
Staves, number pieces... eoee 688,535 55,875 
ME IREMEOE erate, 5.585 5:0 Sravgiardcast cioce aii eo otek 1,692 
PRBUIMERCEUNOIE, VOIUG o5 5.0 cscs vccicoeseceaecc 46,518 
PERU ENN, WMRINO soo Gig voi S.6- oie aias doo b0o a Oy cha alee 15,381 
$171,567 
Ea Te Cent 


Compared with the August movement, September ship- 
ments registered a slight gain, but they are about $900,- 
000 under the value of the July movement. A solid 
cargo shipment for the River Plate helped swell the total, 
but aside from that the bulk of the movement was for 
ports in the United Kingdom. Since the first of October 
parcel shipments to Marseilles, Genoa, Bordeaux and 
Catania have been noted. The movement is not heavy, 
but it shows some return of confidence on the part of 
the trade. 





INVESTIGATION OF LUMBER ‘‘TRUST’’ FALLS 
FLAT. 


San FrANctsco, Cau., Oct. 10.—The mountain labored 
and brought forth not even a mouse. After all of the 
talk in the newspapers about what United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Preston was going to do to the local 
wholesale and retail lumbermen in the way of securing 
indictments, the United States grand jury has done 
nothing whatever. The idea suggested, that the local 
lumbermen’s organizations had conspired to hold up 
prices, seemed ridiculous in the face of the manifest 
weakness of the lumber markets, both wholesale and re- 
tail. An attempt to prove that there were combinations 
in restraint of trade under such circumstances would 
seem almost like kicking a man when he is down. 





FIRE RETARDANT PAINT FOR SHINGLES. 
(Concluded from Page 31.) 


coats of paint, and the first coat or silicate paint was there- 
fore produced by grinding certain color pigments with the 
silicate, the finished paint containing a larger percentage of 
pigment than of solution. (The pigments selected were those 
which are compatible with silicate of soda.) When such 
paints were applied to wooden shingles they dried within an 
hour to a very hard coating, which progressively grew harder 
upon continued exposure. After two or three days the coat- 
ings became quite resistant to moisture. On account of the 
somewhat brittle nature of the silicate of soda paints it is 
probable that they could not be successfully used alone upon 
the exterior wooden trim of buildings, as they would not 
resist the expansion and contraction which such surfaces 
undergo during changes of weather. 

Paints containing mineral pigments of a fire-resisting 
nature, ground in linseed oil, such as have previously been 
described, were then applied over the hardened silicate paint, 
the reaction previously referred to rendering the surfaces 
of the shingles highly mineralized and quite resistant to fire. 

[To be concluded in next issue. ] 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER.* 


Navy Department Buys Locomotive Cranes—Booklet 
on Drying Lumber the “National Way.” 


In Book Number 158, entitled ‘‘Link-Belt Locomo- 
tive Cranes,’’ just issued by the Link-Belt Company, 
of Chicago, are illustrated and described cranes of 
various types. Numerous illustrations show the ma- 
chines in operation, performing work of almost every 
conceivable kind, wherever the moving of materials is 
necessary. A number of illustrations show Link-Belt 
cranes handling sawlogs, pulp logs, and lumber in units 
of several hundred feet. In fact the wide utility of 
the machines in the lumber industry is well demon- 
strated. 

According to a report just received, the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States Government has bought from 
the Link Belt Company four of that company’s steam 
operated locomotive cranes. These cranes are all of 
the Link Belt Company’s standard 8-wheel type with 
slight modifications to conform with the Government’s 
specifications. Three of the machines will be used at 
the Philadelphia navy yard and the fourth will be used 
at Charleston, Md. 





‘‘A DRY SUBJECT MADE INTERESTING.’’ 


Under the foregoing title a folder gotten out by 
the National Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
suggests some of the benefits to be derived from the 
use of the ‘‘National’’ system in lumber drying. 
Among these are more lumber, better lumber, lower 
cost, less handling and reduced fire risk. An attached 
post card is designed to secure requests for the com- 
pany’s general catalog, its special truck catalog, its 
book, ‘‘The National Way’’ and its catalog of door 
carrier equipment, any or all of which are sent on 
application. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements,” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 


PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


/ronzesssasc 
HUMUPAUIVOLLUEUVUSAUU00 8 ALLL LEUTO 


we have it in large quantities. 


R‘. GUM is one of our specialties; 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


| | ait properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


¢.... care is exercised in sawing, 


edging, trimming and piling. 


DE vce tone grading by efficient inspec- 


tion force, applied to all shipments. 


Pi voice ana customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 


BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 


UNTMACOTOTTE TATTLE | 

PAEPCKE LEICHT- 

LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


FAUPOUJOLJANLUSTLSTLCVG ALLL CULT 





me 
Profits Made 
In Right Buying 
Ps  Fadllcste a heand of sheewdneie tk's 


hard for your competitors to fathom. 
We want to help you keep them 
guessing, by giving you every 
advantage our organization offers 


Mixed Cars 


Hemlock AllGrades | Maple 
White Pine and Beech 


Norway ee? ie 


Hardwood Flooring 
White and Red Cedar Shingles and Lath 





Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


34 M 1x4”” No. 1 Merch. Hemlock 10 to 16” 

27 M 1x4” No. 1 Merch. Hemlock 8” 
100 M 1x4” No. 4 White Pine S2S 6 to 20” 
500 M P.M Brand Extra *A* White Cedar Shingles 
200 Ni Special Extra Clear Red Cedar Shingles 

40 M '2x6” Select Red Cedar Siding 

60 M 2x6” Clear Basswood Siding. 














We can work stock to size 
on short notice and insure 
you high grade planer work 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
/ Ludington, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 
- Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices:— 
Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


18 tons 45 Ibs. 
190 tons SO lbs. 
6 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
6 pieces SO lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 
7 pieces SO Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE oy Bit 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PIN 


Planing Mill and Pattern Work a PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Sans == 


IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 












j 
1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. r 


4-4" 5-4" 6-4" 8-4” D Selects. 
Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 













West Penn Lumber Co. 


y 
4 Wholesale Lumber / 














Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 
940 & 941 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, pa. J 


/ 














'TERHUNE LUMBER 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


rare, 








| Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Increase in Consumption Expected Before End of 
Month—Preparations Being Made to Cut Mahogany 
in British Honduras, 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 12.—The market goes along 
about as it has since the first of the month, purchases 
being from hand to mouth, and caution the buyers’ 
watchword. Some observers, hearing that retail stocks 
are low and that the farmers in the grain belt have 
begun to buy lumber for fall repair and construction 
work, express the opinion that steadier prices would in- 
erease the size of the bookings just now. Others attribute 
the comparative quietude to high interest rates and the 
extreme conservatism of the bankers. Carrying all han- 
dicaps, however, it is believed that the increase of actual 
consumption must be reflected in larger bookings at the 
mills before the month closes. 

Cypress sells in about the same volume as last week 
and mostly in mixed ears, the situation being little 
changed all round. Lath find a brisk demand; shingles re- 
main quiet, with indications of better call shortly. Call for 
yellow pine car material and yard stock is by some accounts 
a bit brisker. Exports increase a little by small orders from 
the United Kingdom and better request from South America. 
Curtailment has progressed to a stage where it seems to be 
steadying quotations, though prevailing prices are still rated 


unsatisfactory. Hardwoods find a restricted call interior and 
still more restricted request from abroad. Such domestic 


business as offers is fairly steady and evidently approximates 
the actual takings of consumers. Curtailment is helping to 
keep prices on an even keel. 

Twelve Indiana and Illinois farmers visited the cutover 
lands of the Genesee Lumber Company, in Tangipahoa Parish, 
last week, and it is reported that all made purchases, The 
party was “personally conducted” by F. C. Loranger. 

It is reported here that Parker & Brace, holding a ma- 
hogany concession in British Honduras, are preparing to 
begin operations there in a fairly extensive scale regardless 
of war conditions. The senior partner was here last week 
and is said to have closed a deal through a local broker for 
the sale of an interest in their business, the proceeds to be 
used in its development. Recent advices from Belize were 
to the effect. that both the laborers and merchants were 
seriously worried by the outlook for a quiet mahogany sea- 
son, with a large proportion of the laborers out of employ- 
ment. Several hundred were recently set to work tempor- 
arily on the construction of the Truxillo railway, in Honduras. 

Freight forwarding agents and foreign agents of the va- 
rious railways were notified today that shipments to private 
firms in Rotterdam and Amsterdam must be reconsigned to 
the Netherlands Government direct. The notice was cabled 
to the local agents of the Holland-American Line. While no 
explanation was attached, the theory is that the step was 
taken to insure the enforcement of Holland’s neutrality. It 
should at any rate enable the Government to keep track of 
every ocean shipment into the country, and enable it to pre- 
vent the transfer of contraband or conditional contraband 
through private parties to belligerents. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company’s New Orleans branch 
has practically completed its removal to the new reinforced 
concrete structure specially constructed for its occupancy at 
Gravier and Magazine streets. The building is six stories and 
admirably designed to suit the company’s requirements. Since 
the local branch was opened, several years ago, its business 
has developed remarkably. George A. Schmidt is in charge 
as local manager. 

Jack C. Ray, representing the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
in Texas territory. with headquarters at Wuco, was a New 
Orleans visitor today. 

J. F. Wigginton, of the Bowie Lumber Company, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the board of commissioners of 
Lafourche Drainage District No. 8, which was formally or- 
ganized at Raceland last Thursday. 

That the cypress folk practice as well as preach their 
wood is newly attested by two duly authenticated incidents 
just brought to local notice. E. C. Glenn, a former Louis- 
ianian who is now vice president and general manager of the 
Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company, at Varnville, S. C., found 
it necessary to build a house for the occupancy of his family. 
The company’s mill is still under construction, but Mr. Glenn 
is building of cypress anyway, and is using the plans and 
specifications of the bungalow published in volume 41 of the 
Cypress pocket library. A model of thfs bungalow, exactly 
reproducing it in miniature, was exhibited at the Forest 
Products Exposition. R. H. Downman, president of the Na- 
tional association has had built this summer, on his farm at 
The Plains, Virginia, five solid cypress silos. 

The All-round-helps department of the Cypress association 
today received a request for special booklets of the “pocket 
library” series from J. H. Maxwell, chief building inspector 
of Auckland, New Zealand. Mr. Maxwell wrote he had heard 
so much about cypress that he wanted to know more of it, 
and was sufficiently interested to enclose international cou- 
pons exchangeable for stamps, to defray the postage on the 
literature requested. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 12.—Many of the sawmills 
in the yellow pine belt of Louisiana and Texas are cur- 
tailing operating hours, working four and five days a 
week instead of six days as heretofore. Several of the 
large mills have kept running full time, but it is under 
stood that almost all of these will either start a policy ot 
curtailment or stop operating for an indefinite period. 
Local lumbermen can see little hope of a settlement of 
affairs in Europe and for that reason are planning accord- 
ingly. ; 

Practically all the demand on the local mills are orders 
from southern and western States which have harvested 
their crops, but the condition of cotton in all southern 
States has done much to wreck the demand that would other 
wise have been felt. Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Ne 
braska are buying quite freely as a result of the sound prices 
received from the wheat and corn crops, but the orders even 
from this quarter are far less than what they were during 
the corresponding month last year, or during August, this 
year. 2 

The railroads are practically out of the market. Sales 
agents say that the only shipments being made to railroads 
at present are small batches of material absolutely necessary 
for repair work. The Mexican demand, which was so prom- 
ising a few weeks ago, was very naturally knocked by Villa. 
Lake Charles manufacturers, as well as the mills of Orange, 
have always enjoyed a splendid business with Mexican whole- 
salers and the loss of this trade has been a blow. Some 
of the sales agents are of the opinion that it will be less than 
thirty days before the new government will be so firmly 
established that there will be no cause for any interrup- 
tion of shipping. Mexico is sadly in need of lumber and 
heavy shipments will unquestionably be made as soon as the 


dealers in that republic feel that conditions are safe enough 
for them to resume operations. 

Several of the mills along the Kansas City Southern be- 
tween Lake Charles and Shreveport have announced that 
starting with October 15 they will operate only half time. 
The same report comes from the cypress belt of the State. 
The cypress people experienced a good run of business up 
until the war began. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA, 


Slight Improvement in Price Tone Denotes That Manu- 
facturers Do Not Intend to Sacrifice Stocks—Mexi- 
can Trade at a Standstill. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 12.—A slight improvement in 
the price situation is about the only change to be re- 
ported in connection with the yellow pine situation for 
the last few days. And this improvement is not enough 
to give any particular encouragement, except that it 
tends to show the determination of the lumber manu- 
facturers not to sacrifice their product by selling at un- 
reasonably low figures. In speaking of the prices, one 
of the leading yellow pine operators declared that they 
were not what the trade would like to see, far from it, 


‘but, at the same time, there was more strength last 


week than during the preceding week. 

Buyers seem to be making a vigorous effort to make 
their purchases at low figures. A number of inquiries 
came in during the week, but many of them contained offers 
that the sales managers would not think of accepting. They 
could have put a pile of orders on their files, but realized that 
it would be better not to have any business than to take 
those figures. Some companies are understood to be doing 
spasmodic cutting, but this is not the general rule. Prices 
are about holding their own, which is the same story that 
has been related for several weeks. This indicates, above all 
else, perhaps, that the lumbermen, though not looking for 
improved demand this year, expect the war to come to an 
end before very many months have passed, and then they 
look for a return of good trade. 

As to the demand, there seems to have been no change 
whatever during the week. The export business is still seri- 
ously handicapped, and Mexican trade is about at a standstill, 
while railway inquiry is reported here and there, but with 
only little buying announced. The companies are still curtail- 
ing, with at least one day off a week, and are picking up 
enough orders to keep running. There is lots of development 
awaiting attention, but most of it evidently will be held up 
until after the financial situation improves. 

M. S. Bolinger, superintendent of the Bolinger Lumber 
Company's big mill at Bolinger, is busily engaged, as presi- 
dent, with plans to have the Bossier Parish Fair Association 
make a large and representative parish agricultural display 
at the State fair next month. Sossier Parish will compete 
for premiums offered for the best parish exhibit. 

Two concerns manufacturing belting and similar articles 
have joined the buy-a-bale club, to help relieve distress in 
the local cotton territory. They are the Maloney Belting 
Company, of Chicago, which subscribed for two bales, through 
FE. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, and the 
Gulf States Hose & Belting Company, of Shreveport, subscrib- 
ing for one bale, through H. G. Spring. These concerns are 
praised as being especially patriotic owing to their limited 
trade in the cotton section. 

“The message of the South to the rest of the country is one 
of confident belief in the future,” is a statement given 
out here a few days ago by Grosvenor Dawe, head of the 
editorial division of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Dawe was here in connec- 
tion with a visit to be made here October 24 by directors 
of the national chamber, who will tour the South. Several 
local lumbermen belong to this body and joined in the invita- 
tion to the directors. 

Several Shreveport lumbermen are arranging to accompany 
delegations of Ad Club boosters to neighboring towns this 
agg to advertise the State fair, which will open Novem- 
yer 4, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MIss., Oct. 12.—The J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Company, closed its No. 2 mill at Sumrall last Sat- 
urday night for repairs. This mill runs day and night 
and will be started some time during this month. 

The Richton Lumber Company, of Richton, closed down 
the night run of its sawmill last Saturday night. 

It is reported that the Lacey Lumber Company, of Carriere, 
will close its plant soon. 

The Watson Lumber Company. of Gandsi, 
sawmill next week for an indefinite period. 

The Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, has completed its band and gang mill. It will 
operate part time for the present. 

The Major Sowers Sawmill Company, of Epley, is running 
its mill five days a week. 

The Howze Lumber Company, of McLain, will close its 
plant in about three weeks. 

The Wells Lumber Company, of Lumberton, will cut out 
in about thirty days. 

of Norfield, has 


The Butterfield Lumber Company, 
plant closed down for repairs. 

The R. B. Gunn Lumber Company, of Eastabuchie, will 
cut out in about ninety days. It will continue in the sawmill 
business at some other point. 


will close its 


its 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WARREN, ARK., Oct. 12.—The yellow pine market is 
just about holding its own so far as the price is con- 
cerned. That is, practically the same basis of prices is 
prevailing today as thirty days ago. It is true ‘‘sur 
plus’’ lists are being mailed indiscriminately, but they 
are largely from irresponsible concerns and they do not 
represent the market by any means, The larger and het- 
ter class of manufacturers seem to appreciate the situa- 
tion and realize demand is not up to normal, therefore 
are making no effort to force sales by price cutting, 
which accounts for the stability of prices. Arkansas soft 
pine manufacturers are booking and shipping about 75 
percent of their capacity, with a disposition on the 
part of some to confine their output to this basis rather 
than pile up lumber in excess of the demand. At other 
points, on account of broken stocks, the mills are run- 
ning full capacity in an effort to build up their assort- 
ment for trade when it again reaches normal. 

Retailers are confining sales to actual requirements 
with no disposition to stock up. This has been the 
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policy for the last year, consequently stocks with the retail- 
ers, generally speaking, are far below normal, and with the 
return of usual buying there is sure to be a heavy demand for 
all items of lumber. This in itself keeps the manufacturers 
in an optimistic trame of mind as there is a demand ahead for 
all the lumber that can be manufactured and most millmen 
feel that it is not far distant. Of course, this is dealing in 
futures and the wise course to follow is to keep the output 
in conformity with demand by curtailing production. The 
curtailment policy apparently is spreading and it is to be 
oped enough of the manufacturers will reduce their output 
so that the curtailment will be large enough to be of some 
material benefit. 

Morley & Son, retail lumber dealers at McGehee, are erect- 
ing a large lumber shed at that place. When completed this 
will be one of the most modern and convenient lumber sheds 
in the State. 

The Barnett Lumber Company, of Dermott, Ark., which lost 
its lumber shed and stock of lumber by fire a short time ago, 
has erected a temporary shed and is again in business. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAUREL, MiIss., Oct. 13.—General reports indicate that 
lumber conditions are about the same as two weeks 
ago, but continue to show improvement over what they 
were six weeks or two months ago. Prices seem to be 
about on the same level, with orders scattering. A 
good part of the business appears to come from the 
country yards, and the chief requirement is prompt_ship- 
ment. The mills are exporting practically nothing to Europe 
except a few parcels to England and Italy, winding up old 
contracts. West Indian business, with the exception of some 
stock moving to Cuba, +“ 9 to be very quiet. 

In spite of rumors to the contrary it is believed operation 
of the Marathon Lumber Company's sawmill, under con 
struction, will begin as soon as the plant is finished, as 
originally planned, as soon after November 15 as possible. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co.'s big mill, which has been closed 
down for annual repairs, including the installation of a 
new Filer & Stowell band mill, will resume operation this 
week. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 








Eastern Roads Buying Heavily—Conditions in Central 
West Texas Improving—West Coast Competition. 
Houston, Trx., Oct. 12.—The southwestern lumber 

market shows no improvement. Neither can it be said 

that the market, as a whole, is any worse. Eastern rail- 
roads continue to buy heavily, and this has served to 
stimulate the industry in certain quarters of Texas and 

Louisiana. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 

has out a big inquiry, and, locally, the International & 

Great Northern is also asking for bids on a large list 

of items. Car material continues brisk. One by six, 

5-foot roofing is very scarce and probably commands a 

better price than any other item. Weather conditions 

are now ideal. While many of the mills have curtailed 
their cutting others are going ahead full time, apparently 
taking advantage of weather conditions against the com- 


ing of fall rains, which invariably retard logging in . 


east Texas and western Louisiana every year. 

Conditions in central west Texas seem to be improv 
ing. The South Texas Lumber Company, of this city, 
has just .opened a new lumber yard at Talpa, Tex., and has 
installed a good stock of lumber of all grades. Susiness is 
reported as fair in that section. 

A. K. Rarnsey, manager of the buying office of Nicola, Stone 
& Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, has been spending several days in 
Houston and Texas, during which time he has visited a 
number of the East Texas mills. It is understood that Mr. 
Ramsey, acting for his concern, will place a large order for 
fall delivery. 

W. A. Bowie, a prominent business man of Tampico, Mex- 
ico, where he is engaged in the lumber, banking and transpor- 
tation trades, was in Houston Saturday on his way to Weath- 
erford, Tex., where his parents reside. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Bowie. Mr. Bowie has little encouragement for lumber- 
men, stating that conditions at present in Mexico are any- 
thing but good, with no prospect of being better for some 
time. 

Inquiries are being made of local lumber manufacturers by 
west coast lumber concerns as to the feasibility of moving 
red cedar shingles to this territory, via Galveston and the 
Panama Canal. Special inquiries are being made with refer- 
ence to determining the charge through the Port of Galveston 
and the local rate to interior points. It has been predicted 
for some months that, with the opening of the Panama Canal, 
west coast manufacturers would attempt to enter into active 
competition with the yellow pine manufacturers in this sec- 
tion, 


BEAUMONT GETS SHIPPING RECOGNITION. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 12.—The Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce was advised today that all railroads enter- 
ing this city had recognized Beaumont as a deep water 
port and had reduced their rates on lumber for export 
to conform with the rates of Galveston, New Orleans, 
Port Arthur and other Gulf ports. 

Owing to the excellent facilities offered by the Neches 
River for assembling timber for export, lumber exporters 
have been trying for several years to secure railroad rates 
that might enable them to ship profitably from this point. 
Regardless of the former high rates, the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Company has been shipping from Beaumont 
for the last year, assembling its timber in Snaggy Lake, 
south of here. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 12.—Despite the fact that the 
lumber market is still at a standstill a large number of 
inquiries were received by local manufacturers within the 
last few days, most of them coming from interior points. 
The stagnation of business, brought about by the uncer- 
tain conditions caused by the European war, is playing 
havoe with the market, and it can scarcely be said that 
there is a fixed basis of prices. ; : 

For the first time since the Mexican National Railway 
was taken over by the Constitutionalists, inquiries in 
great numbers are arriving from that territory. Most in- 
quirers seek quotations on shop and bridge material and 
ties. Dealers in this section, however, refuse to take the 
chances of delivering material to that country under pres- 
ent_ conditions. 

Building activity in and around Beaumont continues very 








pronounced and the local retail business is holding up well. 

In view _of the fact that farmers throughout the pro- 
ducing territory in southeast and east Texas are now on a 
more solid foundation and that the cotton farmers are now 
able to hold 70 percent of the crop for higher prices, lum- 
bermen are hopeful that this condition will spread to the 
consuming territory before many weeks. 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 12.—Yellow pine trade is still un- 
satisfactory and the problems confronting the manufac- 
turers have not been lessened to any appreciable extent 
during the last week. It is generally believed that if 
the financial situation were more nearly normal consider- 
able business could still be done notwithstanding the 
European war. The delay of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in rendering a final decision on the 5 percent 
rate advance is considered by some as having consider- 
able influence on the situation, as it is believed that an 
early ruling would have given several months of good 
business prior to the declaration of war. 

Practically no buying is being done by large consumers, 
such as railroads, car shops ete., and traveling salesmen 
report that retailers are buying only for immediate necessi- 
ties. Locally conditions might be worse. ‘The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company’s two mills are running regularly, as 
is the mill of the Beatrice Lumber Company at Lemonville. 
i he Orange County Lumber Company’s plant at Texla is run- 
ning the planer only and these concerns report that they are 
making daily shipments of lumber. ‘The Miller Link Lumber 
Company is employing a large force of men on its expensive 
alterations and repairs, while the Terry and the Rees-Cor- 
righer Lumber companies are closed down indefinitely. The 
Russ Daniels. Lumber Company at Oila will begin today to 
rebuild its mill, destroyed by fire a short time ago. . 

Through the special efforts of KF. H. Farwell, general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, who 
made a strong fight before the lumber bureau of the south- 
western lines at a recent meeting of that bureau in Dallas, 
Orange has seeured export rates on lumber from points on 
the Frisco, Southern Pacific, Iron Mountain, Rock Island, 
Kansas City Southern and other roads on which originate 
lumber tonnage for export shipment. The completion of the 
Sabine-Neches Canal, giving a deep channel from Orange to 
the Gulf, will create of this place an important inland 
harbor and it is expected that export lumber shipments from 
this point will reach large proportions. Through the efforts 
of Mr. Farwell in securing this recognition from the railroads 
Orange is placed on the same basis with other Texas Gulf 
ports. 


FROM THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—Retail trade in all lines 
of lumber in the Missouri-Kansas district continues to 
improve. Farmers have progressed far enough with their 
fall seeding so that they are paying more attention to 
their building work now and the result is that orders 
are coming into the country yards in fair volume. This 
is shown more than ever the last week by the rush orders 
that are coming in from retailers who find their stocks grow- 
ing short. The rush orders also are developing the fact that 
some items, especially of southern pine, are not in good 
supply at all the mills and in a good many cases it has been 
found necessary to try several manufacturers before mixed 
cars could be placed. The demand is almost entirely for 
mixed orders. Prices in all lines of lumber have remained 
stationary the last three weeks or so and the comparatively 
long period of steadiness is taken as a good indication of 
returning strength even though there has been no actual 
gain in values. West coast business has showed the most 
noticeable evidence of returning strength. Fir, while in 
very light demand here and no higher in price, shows de- 
cidedly more life. Orders are increasing steadily and the big 
manufacturers say there is a good volume of railway in- 
quiries out now. This is especially encouraging, as the rail- 
way business has been very light for two years and the 
southern pine market has been affected greatly by the lack 
of railway demand. 

The Kansas City chapter of the Red Cross has set to 
work to raise $50,000 for the relief of European war suffer- 
ers and, as usual, lumbermen are at the front in the work. 
The head of the executive committee for this city is Charles 
S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
and the first four names on the list of contributors are R. A. 
Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company; J. B. 
White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company; Ben Foster, of the Foster Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mr. Keith. 

Kansas City has again recognized the conspicuous work 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, is doing for the city. The Commercial Club of Kansas 
City, known throughout the United States as one of the 
most energetic city organizations in the country, has installed 
Mr. Keith as its president and he has taken up his new 
work with characteristic vigor. The presidency of the club 
is considered one of the highest honors that Kansas City 
business men can pay to one of their colleagues. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13—Demand is not up to expecta- 
tions. The railroads are coming in with orders a little 
better than they have been but business from that quar- 
ter is not creating very much enthusiasm. Line yards 
and factories are buying more freely but only for imme- 
diate wants. Both wholesalers and manufacturers feel that 
by the end of October there will be a better business doing. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, says conditions have shown but little improvement 
during the last few weeks, though the company is getting a 
fair volume of business. : 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, says it is getting its share of business. Prices 
are not what he would like to see, but he has hopes of an 
increase just as soon as the demand improves, which he 
believes will be soon. 

W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says the company is getting in orders every day. While they 
are not large ones, they amount to considerable in the 
aggregate. 

Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, says 
it is having a fairly good local trade, especially in heavy 
timbers. Soa 7 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says business has been so quiet that many 
mills are shutting down. ’ 

Henrick Folonie, who has been associated with the R. M. 
Morris Lumber Company, has quit the lumber business and 
has gone to Chicago to join his brother in the law busi- 

ss. 
eg E. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, reports that while the lumber business is very 
quiet and little is being done, it is getting its share of what 
business is being placed. , 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, says that in spite of the general quietness 
prevailing in the yellow pine market business is coming to 
them right along and they are getting orders all the time 
from their customers. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Company, 
says that general business is rather quiet, but he is doing 
a nice business and feels much encouraged, considering his 
company is a new one and just making a beginning. He 
is optimistic, however, and believes the demand will soon 
begin to make itself felt. 
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Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
244” and 34” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 


RIGHT 


GILL LUMBER CO. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. Dy, 


f Tennessee White Pine | 


N.C. PINE — HEMLOCK 
HARDWOODS — CYPRESS 


At wholesale, with price and quality right 


Oswald H. Schell, Jr. 


7 Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA =) 
































White Pine ae ~ ee A Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. je 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say show me’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











| North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL SLUFF and FLOORING 
Hallowell & Souder, paispite ait ps. 

















( 1 Car 2x2—18”" Oak. 
1 Car 142x1%—26”" Oak. 
1 Car 8x8—Poplar. 
1 Car % or 6-4 Qtd. Sycamore. 


We Want 
1 Car 10-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 


To Buy 1 Car 16-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 


206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











S.B. Dill Lumber Co.,tiitortrn 
— WHOLESALE LUMBER — , 
N.C. Pine Spruce Yellow Pine 
Hemlock Cypress White Pine 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., — Philadelphia. 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Acorn Brand” 
OAK AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


The largest oak flooring plant 
in the world. Daily capacity, 


75,000 feet. Owned by 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Stock 





Write for stock and price list. 


MIXED CARS OF FLOORING AND 
ROUGH or DRESSED HARDWOODS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











ST. LOUIS 








| 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom 
our yard at St. 














(ol 


Louis. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Go.) 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg,, 











SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 




















J) 
FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Association Action to Compensate for Shipments 
Seized by Belligerents—September Building Light. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 13.—According to statements 

from sources that may be regarded as well informed, ex- 


cellent work is being done by the National Lumber Ex-: 


porters’ Association toward straightening out the tangle 
in which various shippers of lumber have been become 
involved since the war by reason of the seizure of such 
shipments by one or the other of the warring powers. 
A number of the seizures have been made, and much 
lumber has thus been tied up. Shipments have been di- 
verted from the ports for which they were destined and 
taken to points at which no demand for such stocks 
existed. It is in this that the trouble lies, and in straight- 
ening out this muddled situation Frank Tiffany, the ior- 
eign representative of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, is reported to be rendering excellent service. 
A number of such seized shipments have already been 
adjusted as far as this is possible under existing circum- 
stances, and Mr. Tiffany’s efforts are meeting with the 
cooperation of the authorities in such a way as to prom- 
ise unexpectedly good results. 

While the reeord building record for Baltimore has 
been satisfactory so far, September has brought a change 
that will not be viewed with satisfaction. The total esti- 
mated value of structures for the erection of which permits 
were issued is the lowest for any previous month of the 
present year, falling even below the aggregate for January. 
That the grand total, inclusive of the value of the additions 
and alterations, exceeds that of January is due solely to the 
larger sums spent on these additions and alterations. The 


“amount of new building was not more than $464,743, while 


that on the score of alterations ran up to $100,000 and that 
chargeable to additions up to $89,000, a grand total of $653,743. 


The reduction for September, however, suggests that the 
prevailing financial and other conditions have resulted at 


last in restricting the activity of the builders. 

Efforts are being made by John L. Alcock & Co., local 
hardwood exporters,- to locate about 100 tons of Circassian 
walnut shipped from Batoum, Russia, July 30 on the Ger- 
man steamer Kerkyra, for Samsoon, Turkey. The vessel was 
to have gone to Rotterdam, Holland, where the walnut logs 
were to have been transshipped to a vessel for Baltimore. 
The vessel left Batoum about the time Germany declared war 
against Russia, and the firm has learned that the logs were 
landed at Constantinople. But what became of them after- 
ward is not known. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 10.—There appeared to be more 
snap and vigor to the buying of North Carolina pine 
last week, especially for low grade rough lumber, and 
some rather large sales were made at good prices. 
Whether or not this will be another spasmodic outburst 
remains to be seen as many of the manufacturers say that it 
was as hard to get orders as it is to pull out eye teeth. Some 
of the nills have taken contracts on rough lumber that will 
last them well inic next year but have secured good prices on 
their stock. The number of these, however, is small, the 
operators preferring not to sell so far ahead but to wait until 
there is a change for the better or a change just sulficient to 
take care of their reduced production. é ‘ 

The orders that have been placed are with instructions to 
the milis to ship out the stock as fast as it is manufactured. 
The result of this on the prices of rough lumber will be mate- 


rially to strengthen them on future sales. The same condi- 
tion, however, does not exist with regard to dressed North 
Carolina pine. Some business, of course, is being done but 
mixed car lot orders are more ‘ge nerally received. Some con- 


cessions were noted during the week on 
manufacturers who seem willing to give 
order to move it, but as a general rule the price situation 
shows up well under the existing strain. Itis hard to forecast 
when an improvement in this regard will take place as finan- 
cial conditions remain such as to restrict or retard the devel- 
opment of building operations through the North and the 
Nast. 


several items by 
their stock away in 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 12.—Georgia lumbermen have been 
interested in a complaint made to United States Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia by the Georgia Cotton Seed 
Products Association, that supplies shipped from New 
York to Europe are being interfered with by British 
ships. In this complaint the association said: 

‘<Interference by the British Government with ship- 
ments to neutral ports is curtailing the already small 
foreign markets. Holland and Denmark, two countries so 
affected, are among our largest customers. We urge you 
to take steps to prevent such interferences by the British 
Government with our export trade.” 

Last week an answer to this protest was received in which 
Senator Smith gave the assurance that exports would not 
again be molested by British ships. 

News here is that several large mills have adopted the 
plan of storing lumber in expectation of a strong foreign 
demand that will follow the ending of the war. Some 
orders already have been received from England. 

A meeting of the Georgia Bankers’ Association will be 
held here Wednesday. At this meeting the association will 
decide what Georgia banks can give toward the proposed 
fund of $150,000,000 to relieve financial conditions in the 
South. 

Shippers are concerned in an extra session of the legisla- 
ture, which is being urged to prevent a line being laid by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to parallel - Western 
& Atlantic, a State road. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Oct. 12.—The facility with which the 
English navy is dominating the sea has enabled a con- 
siderable volume of lumber to be shipped to foreign 
ports during recent weeks, and has lifted the veil of 
gloom which has heretofore pervaded the industry. 
Nearly 3,000,000 feet has cleared for European coun- 
tries since April 1, which is more than has been shipped 
for the same period to the port of New York. 

While conditions are far from normal, there is vast 
improvement over conditions that prevailed during 
August. The domestic market has recovered somewhat from 


the financial depression that resulted, and coastwise shipping 





is now going forward with considerable celerity. 
ment in demand is quite noticeable. 

There have been no changes in prices for several weeks. 
The situation is so abnormal that dealers are no longer 
quoting prices. The feeling among them is, however, much 
more satisfactory. ‘They one and all express confidence that 
the situation will improve. ‘The railroads are now in the 
market for a considerable quantity of cross ties, and this 
demand is helping somewhat to ease conditions. 

Following are the shipments of lumber from Savannah for 
the season : 


Improve- 


Steam. Sail. 

Bince Beptermber 1. oo. cccccsscccccccces tyke OOe 2,760,000 
Where shipped— 

OT Ms ea pk AREA a Sp a ae eee > 2,797,000 
AE RE Ser ore ear ey ar 860,000 
PE .ice besunwbbe-ntpeeeesmnaae oe 
AN TIMI? 5 oso isp wig hd paca We S140 50-4 20:4 S88 1,758,000 18,000 
OD NNSA RA ae ie een pe ee 
RE OE sey ea aA Se RATES REMGEAS «eae. 2,242,000 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct, 12.—There is less of dis- 
couragement in the general situation this week than for 
several weeks. 
A trifle less than thirty of the larger mills in Georgia- 
Florida territory are running. ‘The others are closed 


indefinitely. This has taken a large amount of lumber off the 
market. At a conference of the members of the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association in Jacksonville Friday it 


developed that the manufacturers who are still running have 
a fair supply of orders on hand and are booking more with 
exceeding caution, 

From the various ports on the Gulf and the Atlantic coasts 
come reports of increasing activity in the export and import 
trade. The high seas have practically become safe again, it 
is claimed, and cargoes are moving once more in their accus- 
tomed channels. The news from Pensacola is particularly 
encouraging. Several cargoes of lumber and naval stores 
have left that port this week and not a few vessels of im- 
ports have arrived safe and sound. The British steamer 
Nestorian arrived in Jacksonville this week bearing the first 
cargo that has come to this port since the outbreak of the 
war. It came from Liverpool, touching at Charleston. 


LATE LUMBER NEWS 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., Oct. 14.—Production by the Duluth 
mills will be light this winter. One of the larger pro- 
ducers expresses the opinion that logs will be banked 
against the opening of the spring season in 1915. The 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has shut down its No. 2 
mill, but the No. 1 mill, the larger of the plants, will operate 
day and jnight, and married men are given preference. The 
company’s plants are at Virginia, Minn. The Virginia & 
Rainy wake Company plans to log about 100,000,000 feet 
during the winter, operating ten camps in the vicinity of 
Cusson, and employing about 1,500 men. Alger, Smith & Co. 
plan to cut about two-thirds the normal supply of logs. 
Advices from Ashland, Wis., are that the cut in that terri 
tory will be about 50 percent of normal. Wages run from 
$16 to $26. 

Twenty- nine building permits were issued in 
week, involving work estimated to cost $86,310 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Duluth Builders’ 
Exchange last Wednesday evening two interesting papers 
were read on the quantitative survey system by A. Holstead 
and F. H. Fitzgerald. A committee composed of Alexander 
Anderson, Theodore Nauffts and C. E. Evand was named 
to investigate the points brought out in the papers, and 
report at the next meeting. 














Duluth last 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MICH., Oct. 14.—The market compares favor- 
ably with the records of the last few weeks. After a 
temporary slump building resumed and the demand for 
construction grades of lumber improved. It has con 
tinued so and, while there has been no increase the last 
week, dealers agree that, all things considered, trade is 
fair. <A fairly steady demand is expected from now on. 
This applies to the general market and not to hardwood. 


With the exception of a yard demand for finish lines in 
proportion to the building trade there is little activity in 
the hardwood market. 

“here were 100 new building permi issued last week. 





They call for a total expenditure of $ 
with $461,920 for the previous week. 





60 as compared 
The same week last 


year permits totaled $837,370, but in that amount was in 
cluded a permit for a factory building to cost $250,000. 


Gains in housing offset factory building losses in last week’s 
permits. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 13.—Grand Rapids lumber- 
men, manufacturers and bankers have agreed to join in 
the celebration of national Apple Day, October 20, and 
make a generous use of apples in the hope of cutting 
down the great surplus of apples. They will each buy 
several barrels and will present a rosy-cheeked apple to 
all callers on that day. Employees will be made gener- 
ous contributions and all in all it is felt many bushels 
of apples will find a ready outlet in Grand Rapids next 
Tuesday. 

J. W. Ferdon, president of the Grand Rapids Lumber 
Company, was one of the gay boys who attended the 
Grand Rapids wholesalers’ trade extension trip through cen- 
tral Michigan last week. Mr. Ferdon called on local dealers 
in lumber in fifty-two of the smaller cities and towns in 
that section of the State and still had time to indulge in 
many of the pranks started by the younger members of the 
association that were out to bolster up old business and to 
seek new accounts. < 

The Felger-Robbins Mahogany Company, of Havana, Cuba, 
and Grand Rapids, reports an increasing business in its 
line. The fact that Liverpool shipments have been greatly 
interfered with in recent months on account of the European 
war makes business better for the local firm. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. + 


BonNERS Ferry, IpA., Oct. 11.—The Sandpoint match 
block factory, of Sandpoint, an auxiliary of the Sagi- 
naw Match Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, Mich., 
is preparing to increase its output. It has already 
established a sawmill on Pack River, in this district. 
It will be used in the sawing of white pine which will 
be made over into match blocks at the Sandpoint fac- 
tory. The briskness of business is due to the fact that 
the European war has put a stop to the importation of 
foreign made matches. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—While business has fallen 
hort of expectations, most lumbermen are optimistic and 
believe it will not be very long before demand for all 
kinds of lumber will be better. Stocks in the yards of 
the retailers and consumers are low and they will be com- 
pelled to replenish them at a very early date. Building 
s not as active as it might be, but it is believed that with 
inancial conditions brightening there will be a better 
howing from now on. 

Demand is only fair for plain sawed oak, which heads 
the list as far as demand is concerned. Red gum, wide 
poplar boards and ash are moving a little more freely, and 
n consequence the prices are stiffening. Cottonwood in 
lower grades is dull, but upper grades are a trifle more ac- 
tive. The cypress demand from the northern territory is 
howing more activity. Prices are firm as a rule. 

°. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress Com- 
pany, left Sunday night for the company’s Oshkosh factory. 
‘rom there he will go east on a selling trip. ‘The Lothman 
company reports that it is getting in enough orders to keep 
it fairly busy. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
reports a fair demand for hardwoods, plain sawed white oak 
and cypress being best in demand, with quite a good call 
for red gum. 

c. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, reports dullness as 
prevailing in his department, but feels sure that there will 
be an improvement before long. 

J. 8S. Watson, who has been on the selling staff of the 
Stewart-Greer Lumber Company and is now connected in a 
similar capacity with the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, 
is on a selling trip through Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company says that while 
it is getting a number of orders, the most of them are small 
ior quick delivery. This is a good indication that the retail 
yards are short of stock and need replenishing. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 13.—The general business situa- 
tion appears to be improving and although it is slight 
lumber dealers are much encouraged. No considerable 
volume of business is to be had trom any direction but 
the weekly totals show up fairly well and indications 
from manufacturing concerns cutting up hardwoods are 
for increased business. Increased orders for crating 
lumber, indicating considerable shipment, are cheering, 
showing that the manufacturer is moving some of his 
product. 

The furniture trade is surely improving and while very 
little exporting is being done it is surely increasing and 
prospects are reasonably good for some increases in this 
direction. Meanwhile the domestic trade furnishes an outlet 
for some of this product and with. the approaching holiday 
period growing close there should be a material increase in 
furniture sales. The carriage and auto wood work industry 
is increasing gradually and dealers in this line expect a 
steady trade. There is also some encouragement from the 
implement trade. 

Owing to the financial stringency building operations have 
rapidly decreased during the last month and not much can 

» expected from this source for the balance of the year, 
consequenily the planing mill business will be light for a 
while. There is no lack of inquiries for homes of the 
medium price and sales are being held up only on account of 
lack of proper financing. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 13.—The demoralizing effects 
of the European war continue unabated as far as the 
demand for lumber locally is concerned, and there is 
none so hopeful as to hazard any guess as to when there 
will be much change for the better. There are some who 
say that there have been slight signs of improvement dur- 
ing the last thirty days, but this is by no means general 
and is not very seriously considered. 

-ractically all the Nashville manufacturers have shut 
down their mills or are running short time, thus prevent- 
ing the danger of any overaccumulation of stock during this 
period of dull sales. None of the manufacturers or dealers 
las any abnormally large stocks on hand, and it is not 
feared thai there will be any trouble from this source. 

Prices are being maintained much better than would be 
expected under the circumstances, there being evident a 
commendable disposition to refuse offers at prices which are 
not up to the prices being currently asked. 

At all times of dull demand there are factory consumers 
who take advantage of the circumstances and try to tempt 
the man with a large stock of lumber to part with it at a 
price below what it should bring, dangling before his eyes 
the bait of a good-sized order at the low price; but local 
lumbermen are turning down all such offers. 

All the Nashville lumbermen are optimistic as to the 
ultimate effect of the war on the trade, despite the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, it being considered a_cer- 
tainty that there must result an unprecedented demand for 
soods of American manufacture, which will be immediately 
reflected in a booming demand for hardwood lumber. 


—~ 


IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 13.—In this bustling manu- 
facturing center most lines of trade are holding up 
well. Box, furniture, implement and retail lumber con- 
cerns are holding their own nicely. Being out of the 
cotton section and in the iron, coal and steel district 
the bad effects of having to hold cotton are felt a little 
less here and Chattanoogans are in a financial way 
generously assisting other sections. 








IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 12—A number of inquiries are 
being received by local lumbermen, stimulating the situa- 
tion as far as this phase is concerned, but conditions are 
such that dealers do not care to commit themselves with 
regard to prices and the figures now obtaining are said 
to be unreasonably low. 

_ Large consumers are carrying on only desultory buying, 
indicating little interest in the market, and they seem 
to be pursuing the most conservative policy that they 
can conscientiously follow in their business relations with 
the dealers. Competition is keen and there is a pro- 


nounced tendency to shave prices to get business of the 
‘*hand-to-mouth’’ kind. 

Hardwood trade is flat and yellow pine continues to 
o- a lax condition that does not indicate anything 
good. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Oct. 14.—While the last few weeks 
find little change in an unusually quiet market, most of 
the mills continue to stock their yards in expectation of 
an increased demand, which they believe will come as 
soon as the markets are adjusted to the situation cre- 
ated by the war in Europe. It has been noticeable that 
spruce is selling in greater quantity than the hardwoods. 

The large band mill of the Warn Lumber Company, 
in Pocahontas County, is well under construction. The 
mill is situated about one mile above Sitlington. The hold- 
ings of the Warn corporation are back from Sitlington. 
Six or seven miles of railroad is being built by the Warn 
people to reach their timber, which covers about 13,000 
acres. 

The Munger Lumber Company, owning 20,000 acres of 
valuable timber on the waters of Angling Creek, in Nicholas 
County, has decided to begin marketing its timber and has 
signed a contract with the Pardee-Gurtin Company to haul 
the lumber from the mills to be built on Angling Creek to 
Curtin, at the mouth of Cherry River, where it will be 
shipped over the Baltimore & Ohio. Work has been begun 
on the railroad along the Gauley. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 12.—There has been another 
slight depression in the yellow pine trade during the last 
few days. The country trade, which has been comparatively 
good, has fallen off somewhat, but some improvement is 
expected shortly. The city trade is still inactive with lit- 
tle hope of betterment before spring. Wholesale lumber- 
men say they do not expect much buying before December 1, 
when buying of spring stocks is expected to begin. Retail 
and wholesale prices are still off. ‘The wholesale market is 
still affected by certain mills unloading surplus stocks at 
cut prices. The veneer trade is not more than 50 percent 
of what it was this time last year. There is little activity 
in the hardwood trade, which is about 20 percent off of this 
time last year. The money market has loosened a little, 
but not enough to be of any material aid to building opera- 
tions. 

J. M. Studebaker, of the Studebaker Corporation and the 
last of the five brothers founding the concern, celebrated 
the eighty-first anniversary of his birth at his home, in 
South Bend, on Saturday. Mr. Studebaker is in excellent 
health and says he expects to celebrate his one hundredth 
birthday anniversary. 

O. D. Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber 
Company, bought the first bale of cotton in the local “buy- 
a-bale-of-cotton” movement started by the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce to aid distressed cotton growers of the 
South. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBuS, OuHIo, Oct. 12.—A gradual improvement in 
the lumber trade in central Ohio is reported from prac- 
tically every section. This is caused largely by the bet- 
terment in financial and banking conditions, which has 
the effect of stimulating building operations. 

The hardwood trade holds up fairly well. Demand is 
well distributed among the various grades and varieties. 
While some jobbers are cutting prices to force trade the list 
generally is well maintained. 

There is a fairly good business in yellow pine. Dealers are 
the best buyers. Their policy is to buy only what is needed 
for the present and they are loath to accumulate stocks. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a fairly good demand for hardwoods. Outside of a few 
isolated cases the price list is well maintained. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Oct. 14.—Building operations in 
Louisville last month amounted to $267,370, represented 
by 183 permits, compared with $297,170 and 243 per- 
mits in September, 1913, a loss of about 10 percent. 

A heavy demand for Circassian walnut has developed, 
according to local veneer and panel concerns that work 
in that wood. It is said that the scarcity of the material has 
caused consumers who desire to keep their lines intact to rush 
into the market in an attempt to secure enough to keep going 
the rest of the season. E 

State Forester J. E. Barton is completing his fire-fighting 
organization, which will work during the next three months to 
prevent damage to the timber of the State that results from 
the dry condition of the woods. The appointments in the 
various counties to date are as follows: 

Frank Brandeburg, Owsley; B. R. Hicks, Menifee; M. W. 
Huffaker, Wayne; W. F. Hinkle, McCreary; Harlan Lutes, 
Lee; Ed Russell and Charles Sewell, Laurel; L. W. Speoncer, 
Lawrence; W. J. Standers, Lewis: David Stephens, Magoffin; 
James Winn, Estill; A. H. Hamlin, Rockcastle; J. T. Akin, 
Caldwell, and E. A. Lewis, Elliott. 

The county forestry associations which are being organized 
are providing half of the money needed to keep foresters in 
the field, dues of 1 cent an acre being paid by the members. 
Harlan County was recently organized and Bell, Whitley, 
Rowan and Lewis are completing plans for similar work. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 13.—James R. Blair, for sev- 
eral years manager of the L. H. Gage Lumber Company 
and the Crittenden Lumber Company, first with offices 
at Memphis and later with headquarters at Earle, Ark., 
has resigned to become manager of the big band mill of 
R. J. Darnell (Inec.) at Batesville, Miss. The Darnell 
mill at Batesville was finished a few months ago and is 
a double band plant, ranking among the biggest in the 
South. 

The Poinsett Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
opened offices in Memphis for the selling of lumber and 
for the purchasing of timber. These are in charge of A. B. 
Turner. This company has a hardwood mill and veneer 
plant at Trumann, Ark. 

D. D. Nellis, manager of the office of the John M. Woods 
Lumber Company, at Memphis, has sufficiently recovered 
from his recent illness to be up and about. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Company has recently concen- 
trated all its operations at its new plant at Binghampton 
a few miles east of this city. It has entirely dismantled 
the old plant at North Front Street and Sycamore Avenue 
and has rented the building. New machinery is being gradu- 


pod installed and the output will be increased as the need 
arises. . 

The box factories at Memphis continue to do a very satis- 
factory business. The manager of one of the largest said 
today that shipments for September were in excess of the 
same time last year and that the outlook is good for con- 
tirued activity. 

Manufacturers of tight cooperage stock report that busi- 
ness is rather quiet with them. Manufacturers of slack 
cooperage are faring somewhat better than those engaged 
in the tight line. One concern here has booked an order 
for several million cottonwood staves and another says that 
it has enough business on its books to enable it to continue 
full operations. It manufactures not only staves but also 
hoops and heading. 
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3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Ome 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


Ti oT 


In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 














Steele & Hibbar La 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
GIDEON, MO. 


SALES { 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICE 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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eT 
We Make 


‘LUMBER : 
M “Better” Yard Stock. 


4 Because That Is Our Business 


R A A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


-“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


___( SOUTHERN PINE) | 





: Will Demonstrate to You . L 
} The High Quality of Our Product. a 


—~ Building, 
KANSAS ciry, MO. 



















G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 








— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
* aan 4 Yeon Bldg. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washinston 
California Redwood Lumber, Heary Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles premenoag 
sé * ” ecurity i e 
; Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 
Southwestern Sales Office : General £28 : 
647 Brandeis Building. | SAN F CISCO, CAL. 
. Nebr. a ood Building. 

















WHITE PINE | 


We are probably better equipped to take care 
of your White Pine business than anyone else 
in this field. We have the product of Five 
Large Up-to-date Mills. 


| Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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[R. B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


snorrutar YELLOW PINE secuumes 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 

















| Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Central Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 
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BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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Rift Flooring 


2; M. IKELER, Moselle, Miss. 


Manufacturer 












VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- -five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





FROM :THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Big Demand for Lath, with Stocks Low and Market 
Firm—Importation of Manufactured Lumber from 
Canada Curtailed. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 10.—The electric score board is 
the center of attraction in Seattle today. Little inter- 
est is shown in the surrender of Antwerp and less in the 
price of lumber or shingles. Generally speaking there 
has been no change in conditions over last week but red 
cedar shingles are said to be a little bit harder to buy. 
Prices remain the same and the business coming in is 
on the average just about the same in volume as it has 
been for the last two weeks. Lath are the one item 
showing more activity than for years. Cedar lath are 
almost impossible to obtain and spruce lath are firm and 
scarce and there is more than an average demand for 
fir lath. One feature out of the ordinary is the demand 
for spruce and hemlock lath from points as far east as 
Indiana. 

Lumbermen show a great deal of interest in rulings 
made by the United States Government as to the impor- 
tation of so called lumber further manufactured than dressed 
and matched. According to the latest interpretations drop 
siding, ceiling and most molding coming into the United 
States from Canada are subject to duty. This makes it 
possible for British Columbia manufacturers to ship only 
such items as flooring, shiplap, common dimension and rough 
lumber into the United States. Another matter that is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention among tidewater manu- 
facturers is the transportation question, particularly be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic Coast points and, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, to shipments from the Pacific coast to the 
United Kingdom. It is said that most of the carriers in 
service between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports are con 
trolled by lumber brokers and that it is almost impossible 
to get space or quotations on freight. It is said some of 
these ship owners refuse to quote a freight rate but offer 
instead to quote a delivered price on lumber laid down at 
an eastern port. It is further stated that the rates that 
have been quoted are excessive. 

Coast organizations are continuing their efforts to elim- 
inate the levying of canal tolls on deckloads of lumber. 
The Seattle Chamber of Commerce in writing the Secretary 
of War, Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, among other things said: 

“In the first place lumber is a low grade product. Its 
average value at the mill is less than the freight on the same 
to the Atlantic seaboard. It can not stand any additional 
handicap. An ordinary ship when loaded with lumber un- 
derneath deck does not sink to her plimsoll or low water 
mark. To bring the vessel down to her tonnage capacity 
more lumber is loaded on deck. On the other hand, if the 
same vessel were to carry coal or grain or any commodity of 
greater specific gravity than lumber, it would all be con 
tained underneath the deck and the toll charges covering the 
same would be for underneath deck measurement only. 

The resultant charge from the present ruling of the com 
mission is much greater revenue from a lumber laden vessel 
than from the same vessel laden with coal or other heavier 
commodity. The cost per ton or per thousand feet of lumber, 
for canal tolls, is proportionately higher than for other low 
grade commodities and is, therefore, an unjust discrimination. 

It was evidently the intention of Congress to authorize the 
President to fix toll charges based upon the net registered 
tonnage of ships and not exceeding $1.25 per net registered 
ton. * * * The ruling of the commission is plainly 
in contravention of this intent.’ 

Thursday, October 8, a well attended meeting of employers 
from all over the State was held in the Assembly room of 
the Employers’ Association in the Central Building. <A large 
proportion of these employers were lumbermen. Spokane, 
Bellingham, Everett, Tacoma, Grays Harbor and other parts 
of the State were represented by prominent lumbermen. The 
principal subjects for discussion were the initiative measures 
to come before the people of this State at the next election. 
They are known as the Universal Eight Hour Law and the 
First .Aid Law. Education and publicity were urged as 
methods for defeating these measures. It was pointed out 
that as initiative measures they were drawn by representa- 
tives of one side of a question and, as would be natural 
under such conditions, were unfair and, in these two cases 
particularly. even vicious. It was the consensus that should 
the 8-hour bill pass it will practically put most of the prin- 
cipal industries of the State out of business, as they would 
be unable to compete with manufacturers under different con- 
ditions. It was also shown that the so called first aid bill 
would impose too much of a burden on industries that are 
already struggling under the loads they have to carry. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Sellingham. 
made the principal talk on first aid, which he claimed was a 
misnomer. He pointed out the danger of the voter who 
goes no further than to read the name of an initiative meas 
ure casting his ballot in favor of a measure with such 
a name. It was said the Industrial insurance commission, 
as well as the State medical society, has already expressed 
themselves as opposed to the first aid bill as being imprac- 
tical and gotten up by inexperienced men. It is said the 
governor is opposed to the first aid bill and if it can be de- 
feated he will immediately appoint a commission to investi- 
gate conditions and draft a practical medical aid bill. 

A. Doty, formerly a lumber manufacturer of Doty, but 
for the last three years a resident of Seattle, holding various 
lumber interests, went to Littell last week. Mr. Doty went 
to Littell as receiver for the Chester Snow Log & Shingle 
Company, which has gone into a receiver’s hands as a result 
of the failure recently of the United States National Bank 
at Centralia. 

F. B. Bartlett, president of the Bartlett Lumber Company, 
Lewiston, Ida., was in Seattle this week. Mr. Bartlett said 
the lumber business in Lewiston is in excellent condition and 
he looks for good business all fall. 

A lumbermen’s entertainment and dance will be given at 
the New Washington Hotel in this city, Tuesday, October 13. 
The entertainment will consist of motion pictures on the 
lumber industry from 8 to 9 p. m. with special music and 
dancing from 9 until 12:30. The proceeds of this entertain- 
ment are to be used for advertising Pacific coast lumber 
through the medium of motion pictures taken for that pur- 
pose. The committee in charge of this entertainment is 
L. R. Fifer, L. L. Hillman and W. E. Howard. 

E. E. Brooks, for the last six months sales manager for 
the Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Company, Canford, B. C., 
is a newcomer in Seattle. Mr. Brooks has moved here for 
the winter, as the plant of the Nicoia Valley Pine Lumber 
Company has been shut down and will not be operated again 
until after the first of the year. 

. P. Lockwood, general agent of the Soo Line in this 
city and one of the new members of the Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo, was honored by local railroad men and shippers, 
when, at the annual meeting of the Transportation Club last 
night, he was elected president of that organization. Mr. 
Lockwood is well known to lumbermen all over the State 
and has been one of the most loyal and hard working Hoo-Hoo 
in this district. 

The Cross-Bodine Lumber Company incorporated this week 
is the newest addition to the lumber fraternity of Seattle. 
The new company has taken offices at 833 Henry Building. 


It becomes the successor of the Wendling-Nathan Lumby 
Company in the Northwest. The oflicers of the compan: 
are: R. M. Cross, who has for years had charge of th 
Portland office of the Wendling-Nathan Company, president 
A. L. Hill, igo retail lumberman from Neodesha, Kan 
vice president, and S. R. Bodine, who has had charge of th 
Seattle office of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Company, se 
retary and treasurer. R. M. Cross, president of the ney 
company, is at present traveling in the eastern part of th 
United States. This company will do a general wholesal 
lumber and shingle business, and the organization built u; 
by the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Company will be retained 
so that as far as the wholesale business is concerned it i 
really not much more than a change in name. 

How much the Government has been depending on foreigt 
carriers for taking its supplies to the Pultinptess is plainly 
shown now that German bottoms are unable to take car 
of this business. The Government had a contract with the 
Hamburg-American Line to carry hay and oats from Puget 
Sound to the Philippine Islands but, of course, under present 
conditions, the steamship company is not able to carry out 
the contract. The old transport Dix will carry part of the 
army supplies to Manila. In taking bids for for age at 
present the Government does not take into consideration 
transportation, as it is unable to estimate what rates it will 
have to pay. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Chief Forester Guest of Honor of Lumbermen’s Club 
—Big Mill Takes Advantage of Lull to Enlarge 
Housing Space. 

TAcOMA, WASH., Oct. 10.—Henry S. Graves, chief of 
the Forest Service, and Austin Cary, chief logging engi- 
neer of the Service, were guests of honor Monday evening 
at a dinner given by the “Lumbermen ’s Club at the Com. 
mercial Club. Addresses were made by both Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Cary. George S. Long, secretary and manager 
ot the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, spoke.. He said 
the lumber business had been handicapped by the policy 
ot the Federal Government in repressing all efforts of 
the manufacturers to combine in reducing the output. 
He said any such effort meant that the millmen might 
be put in jail; this in face of the fact that overproduc- 
tion is the great evil with the American market today, 
not only in lumber but in other lines of industry. Mr. 
Long said he thought the plans outlined by Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Cary were worthy of hearty codperation on the 
part of the lumbermen who could throw open their books 
for inspection with the confident feeling that they would 
get a square deal. 

Henry Hewitt, jr., one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
the Puget Sound country and a large holder of Washing- 
ton and Oregon timber, told interestingly of ‘‘the good 
old days’’ back in Wisconsin. George W. Cain presided. 
srief remarks were made by Ernest Dolge, Frank B. 
Cole and James MeNeely. From Tacoma Mr. Graves and 
his staff went to Oregon and will continue thence into 
California. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company, holding rank as one 
of the foremost sash and door plants of the Northwest 
and one of the largest industries in Tacoma, is putting up 
two additions to its big plant on the tidelands. The first is 
an frame addition, S0x150 feet, to the veneer department. 
The second is an S0x250-foot addition- to its warehouse 
capacity. The company is taking advantage of the lull in 
general business to install these improvements that it is con- 
lident its business will demand. It has been in business a 
quarter century. 

The Griflin Wheel Company is 
at its South 


getting out 410 car wheels 
Tacoma plant to accompany fifty cars being 
built by the Seattle Car & Foundry Company for shipment 
to Formosa. Sales Manager Gleason, of the Griffin company, 
says that in the past the Orient has been largely supplied 
with wheeis from Germany and Belgium, but that it is now 
likely American manufacturers can get a foothold there. 

Roger McAuslan, who has been assistant manager of the 
Pacitic Mutual Door Company, coming to the Coast from Bal- 
timore and Buffalo, has accepted a position as sales manager 
for the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which 
lately largely increased its capital stock and is making ex- 
tensive improvements to its plant on the tidelands. The com- 
pany will make doors, veneer panels and kindred products. 
John Buffelen, of Tacoma, is at the head of the company. 

H. E. Dakin, chief architect for the Australian government 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, is in Tacoma 
this week looking into lumber conditions in the Puget Sound 
country with a view to getting bids on 38,500,000 feet of 
lumber. ‘The Government has been buying through an 
agency but has decided to change this policy, according to 
Mr. Dakin. He expects to get bids on Grays Harbor and at 
Portland before the contract is placed. The purpose for 
which, the lumber, fir, spruce and cedar, is wanted is not 
known, but it is supposed to be for the new Federal city 
being built at Canberra, N. 8S. W., where is to be the Austra- 
lian seat of government, and plans for which were drawn 
by H. L. Griffin, of Chicago. While here Mr. Dakin’s head- 
quarters was at the Commercial Club. Bids for the lumber 
order will be closed October 13. 

The workmen's compensation law in this State has been 
in effect three years as of October 1. A preliminary report 
of the commission shows 43,321 accidents in that time, an 
average of 1,204 a month, and collections from industries 
during the three years of $4,232,311.29 

J. S. Holland, president of the Holland- Cook Company, 
manufacturers of silos at Harvard station, has lately re- 
turned from a month’s trip East, including a visit to his old 
home in Tennessee. 

The Lewis county superior court has named J. T. Stoddard 
as receiver for the Baker-May Lumber Company whose plant, 
townsite and other holdings are situated at the new town of 
May, twelve miles west of Chehalis. Mr. Stoddard is a 
partner of C. A. Doty, of Doty, who was last week named 
receiver for the Chester Snow Log & Lumber Company at 
Littell, four miles west of Chehalis. Both Mr. Stoddard and 
Mr. Doty are experienced sawmill men who have built up a 
very successful business of their own. Mr. Stoddard has 
been a resident of Portland until lately, when he moved to 
Chehalis. : 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 10.—The week closes with 
little, if any, improvement in the lumber market. Ad- 
justment of the cargo shipping business which showed 
signs of improvement about ten days ago is normal. 
Vessels laden with lumber have sailed from this port, 
bound for Australia, and_the pleasing announcement 
is made that these vessels, huge steamships that carry 
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« (otal eargo of 3,000,000 feet of lumber each, will call 
ivre for a return cargo. Shingle mills are practically 
j.'s and trade is virtually stagnant. Logging camps 
a inclined to a curtailment of output with a sluggish 
market. Box shooks are still in demand. Orders for 
y; |jroad ties are being filled by several small mills. 
‘ec local demand for lumber and sash, doors and win- 
devs is normal. 





JUMBER COMPANY EXHIBITS AT ‘‘HARVEST 
BALL.’’ 
MAIRFAX, WASH., Oct. 10,—Fairfax is a little town in 
1! mountains twenty-six miles southeast of Tacoma, as 
crow flies, and twice that by railroad. The com- 
minity is supported mainly by two industries, coal min- 
and lumbering. A novel social event recently held 
\airfax was known as the Harvest Ball and was given 
|,. the employees of the Manley-Moore Lumber Company 
| the Fairfax mine. 
(‘he dance hall was decorated with fruit and vege- 
t bles hanging among autumn leaves and intermingled 
h colored electric lights. In addition to these decor- 
ns the mill company had a large exhibit of all kinds 
mill work, such as flooring, ceiling, sash, shiplap, porch 
rl, porch columns, while the mining company had an 
exhibit of coal of different grades, and coke in its vari- 
stages. 
lhe ranchers and other inhabitants of the vicinity 
» attended the dance seemed to be very much inter- 
ested in the lumber and coal exhibit. R. D. Moore, vice 
esident of the Manley-Moore Lumber Company,: says 
it, in his opinion, if more of this kind of thing were 
lone it would help materially in advertising lumber and 
uses in the rural districts. Unquestionably this sug- 
vestion is a good one. Lumbermen are too apt to think 
at because all the uses to which lumber may be put 
ure perhaps familiar to them that others as well know 
the many cheap articles of mill work that are to be 
had. Right here in a lumbering community the inhabi- 
tants were very much interested in the exhibit of lumber. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WASH., Oct. 9.—It has been 
reported that a number of large orders have been placed 
on Grays Harbor recently, among which was an order 
for five carloads of window frames. This order was 
placed by an eastern firm with the Boyce Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam. It will require 5,000 window frames 
to fill this order. This order is taken by millmen of 
Grays Harbor to indicate that conditions in the eastern 
States are improving. 

The Panama-Hastern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, 
lias been incorporated for $100,000. It is the intention 
of the owners to cater to the Atlantic coast trade and ship 
us much as possible via the Panama Canal. With this idea 
in mind they have selected an admirable site on deep water 
in the factory addition which Mr. Lytle, of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company, has turned over to the city of 
Iloquiam to be disposed of as it might see fit for the purpose 
of encouraging new industries. 

The plant of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, situated 
in Hoquiam, has been shut down during the last few weeks. 
I’. M. Blagen said recently that the direct cause of the shut- 
down was the cancelation of a large railroad order, which 

ould have kept the mill operating Tor at least a month and 
i half yet. Clarence Blagen, of this company, has returned 

rom an extended trip over the middle West. In speaking of 
susiness prospects in the middle West Mr. Blagen says that 
in his opinion they are excellent. 

It is reported from Hoquiam that the logging camps of the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Company will be reopened 

i the near future. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

HVERETT, WASH., Oct. 12.—Two hundred men are now 
employed on the new plant of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company and work is being pushed more rapidly than 
at any time heretofore. The investment in the new mill 
is large and the company wishes to have it in shape for 
operation as soon as possible. April 1 is the date now 
fixed. 

The Wagner & Wilson mill at Monroe is in operation, 
ollowing a shutdown of a week. 

A monthly ship service may be arranged for Everett 
and Bellingham, it was announced, following a confer- 
enee of prominent shippers of the two cities and officials of 
the American-Hawaiian company here recently. When the 
Commercial Club started agitation to do away with what was 
‘ermed discrimination in favor of Seattle, there was no com- 
petition for the Atlantic seaboard trade. Now the Atlantic- 
Pacific company is in the field and the chances of getting 
regular direct service via the Panama Canal for Atlantic 
ist points is excellent. The plan is to handle small, as well 
as large, lots of lumber. 

The steamer Wilmington cleared from the Clark-Nickerson 
ill with 200,000 feet of lumber loaded at California points. 
The steamer Cricket carried 700,000 feet of lumber from the 
Crown mill for San Francisco. The steamer Falcon carried 
700,000 feet of lumber from the Crown mill for California 
ints. The steamer F. S. Loop cleared with 250,000 feet of 
vertical door stock consigned to New York by the Cascade 
imber Company, of Snohomish. The Loop wili take the 
cargo to San Francisco, where it will be transferred to a 

irger vessel and shipped via the Panama Canal. Another 
hipment of lumber was made last week to New York, the 
steamer Santa Clara carrying 300,000 feet of lumber from the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company’s mill. 

British Columbia cedar producers, who sent a large raft 
here and placed it on the market, with a view of selling it 
to the Ballard mills, have finally sold it to the Jamison Mill 
(ompany, of Everett. They found the plan of selling cedar 
nn this side disappointing and it is said that no more of the 
‘ig tows will be brought to Everett until after a sale is made. 









ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—S. A. Buck & Son are in- 
stalling a box factory at Eugene. It is also reported 
‘hat Michael Earl is installing a large box factory at 
his mill at Port Angeles, Wash. 

W. G. Collins, local assistant manager for J. D. Lacey 
& Co., has gone to Harvard to take up business efficiency 
in lumbering, a course recently added to its curriculum. 
Mr. Collins has been with J. D. Lacey & Co. several years 
and will return to his position as soon as he completes 
the course. 


W. B. Ayer, president of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
bering Company, of this city, returned during the week 
from a trip to Europe. He was in Berlin when the war 
broke out and had considerable trouble getting out of 
the country. He believes the war will be fought to the 
bitter end and that there is no probability of an early 
settlement. ; 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Local Market Remains Unsatisfactory Though Inquiries 
from the Interior Are Improved—First Coast Cargo 
Unloaded at New York. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 10.—The local lumber market con- 
tinues to be depressed, with only a moderate volume of re- 
ceipts from the Coast mills and prices unsatisfactory. 
Stocks of lumber in the retail yards are very light, as a 
rule, and buying is from hand-to-mouth. These conditions 
are likely to prevail until there is a decided revival in the 
building situation, or wholesale prices show indications 
of advancing. Retail prices are very low on nearly all 
grades of lumber and the market lacks stability. In- 
quiries are better from the interior yards, following the 
harvesting of the crops, but with salesmen from several 
different sections competing for orders, the business is 
very much cut up. There should be a great deal of new 
building work in the farming and fruit growing districts 
of the State during the coming season, in which case 
yard stocks will be heavily drawn upon. 

Pacific coast lumber is now being discharged at ports 
on the Atlantic ,coast. The steamer John A. Hooper, 
of the Sudden & Christensen steamship line, has arrived 
at New York after a passage of 21% days, with the first 
deck-load of lumber to pass through the Panama Canal. The 
steamer Henry T. Scott in the same line is loading a full 
cargo of lumber on Puget Sound for the same destination. 
A number of other lines are actively engaged in the same 
business and definite data will soon be available as to the 
actual cost of transporting lumber from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and the profit which can be made on eastern sales. 

The offshore freight market is quiet with a few new 
charters being made. There is a moderate supply of disen- 
gaged tonnage. Coasting lumber freights are weak with a 
surplus of tonnage on hand for domestic lumber shipments. 
Quotations are unchanged, at $3 from Puget Sound or Co- 
lumbia River to San Francisco and $3.50 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, October 10, amounted to 15,000,000 
feet. These figures include California redwood as well as 
fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Building contracts were filed for record last week, forty 
representing a total investment in buildings of $231,000. 
This is below the average for local building construction, 
exclusive of municipal and exposition structures, but it indi- 
cates an improvement over last week. 

A contract has been closed with the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company for a power plant for the Ball-Davies 

30x Factory, which is being erected at Portola, Cal., on the 
line of the Western Pacific Railway near the Nevada bound- 
ary. L. Davies is in charge of the new plant, which adjoins 
the property of the Feather River Lumber Company. A 
good supply of white pine box lumber can be obtained from 
the sawmills in that part of the State, including that of 
the Davies Box & Lumber Company, located at Davies Spur 
on the Boca & Loyalton Railway. 

The total lumber cut in El Dorado County by the two 
largest companies, so far this season, amounts to 39,000,000 
board feet. The cut of the C. D. Danaher Pine Company's 
sawmill, located at Pino Grande, has averaged 4,000,000 
feet per month for the season, making the totals for the 
season 24,000,000 feet. The daily lumber shipments now 
average four carloads of about 100,000 feet, including box 
shook. The season’s lumber operations will terminate about 
December 1, according to the preesnt outlook. The Califor- 
nia Door Company closed down the logging camp at Caldor 
for the season on October 1, after a run of several months 
in which 15,000,000 feet of lumber was cut. During the 
season 2,000 carloads of lumber have been shipped from 
Caldor to various points. A considerable quantity of the 
best lumber has been utilized in the manufacture of pine 
doors at the company’s factory in Oakland. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 





Los Angeles Lumbermen Keep a Stiff Upper Lip in 
Spite of Trade Lethargy—Big Line Yard Transfer 
Follows Lengthy Negotiations. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 10.—Dealers are agreed that 
the European war has had its effect on the lumber busi- 
ness locally, but they are willing to grin and bear it and 
little complaint is heard about the times being dull. 

The entire shutting down of a great number of north- 
ern mills and the severe curtailment by almost all the 
others have had a welcome effect on local lumber prices. 
From all appearances there will be no cutting of the prices 
that have prevailed the last few months. Redwood prices in 
particular are expected to hold at present figures as the 
sentiment is particularly strong among the redwood mill 
owners that they will close their mills before they will 
accept less than current prices for their product. 

The Southern California Hardwood & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is making a great deal of improvements at its Alameda 
street plant. It is tearing down a number of old sheds 
and erecting others in more advantageous places and of the 
most modern type. 

Details have been made public concerning the taking over 
by the Hammond Lumber Company of the various yards of 
the Brookings Timber & Lumber Company in southern Cali- 
tornia. The Brookings company formerly operated a_ saw- 
mill at Fredalba in the San Bernardino mountains and dis- 
posed of its products through its retail yards. Following 
the cutting out of its Fredalba mill this company has trans- 
ferred its interests to Brookings, Ore., where it has. built 
a mill and town as mentioned in this paper several times 
before. Negotiations for the sale of these retail yards have 
been under way for some time and the transfer was re- 
cently made to the Hammond Lumber Company. The yards 
transferred are at San Bernardino, Colton, Redlands, Bloom- 
ington, Fontana, Redlands Junction, and Highlands. The 
yards at Riverside and Highgrove, a suburb of the latter 
city, were not purchssed by the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany as it already has a yard at Riverside. Oscar Craw- 
ford, formerly manager of the Colton and Riverside yards, 
will remain as manager of the Riverside and Highgrove 
yards for the Brookings company. A. L. Harrison, manager 
of the San Bernardino yard, will go to Oakland with the 
Brookings company at their new yard there, formerly the 
Hogan Lumber Company. Permanent managers for the yards 
purchased have not been appointed by the Hammond Lum- 
ber Company. 

















Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS» 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a *‘Square Deal ’”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Redcypress’’. 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 







Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


PCypRnss Coit 
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** The Woods’ has given me 
unalloyed. pleasure. Itisa 
joy to get real, natural verse 
with the lilt and the charm 
of natural song.’’ 


The literary man, the lum- 
berman, the forester and 
all lovers of the out-of-doors 
unite in praising this new 
book by the ‘‘lumberman 
poet.”’ 

“The Woods” should be in your 


library. It will be sent postpaid for 
$1 by the publisher. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGG 
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Wire Rope For Logging 


HERCULES 
WIRE=ROPE. - 





You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the labor 
of installing a new rope. 


HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 
under which the rope is to work, 


But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 
57 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
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CALHOUN MFG 
(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short ont Cypress and 
Yellow Pine | Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA 


iA 


CO. 
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Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Yard and Factory. 


= A. S. Badger Company 


Rooms 1435-1436 Marquette Building 
Tel. Central 913. CHICAGO, ILL. 











GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow 


Pine Lumber 
1527 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 








FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 














Ft. Smith Lumber Co., “a” 
MANUFACTURERS 

GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 

SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, MoNT., Oct. 10.—Retailers are buying for 
immediate needs only and have allowed their stocks to 
become very low and broken. Money is scarce and but 
very little credit is being extended to settlers in the newly 
settled parts of the country east of the Rockies. 

Weather conditions the last week have greatly hindered 
logging operations in all sections of the country. The 
work on road building and other work preparatory to the 
sleigh haul are well advanced and will be practically 
completed by the time weather conditions permit hauling. 
Logging operations will be curtailed considerably in this 
district among the smaller operators. The larger mills 
will put in about the usual amount as in previous seasons. 














QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, Oct. 10.—While the wholesale 
and retail business is slowly decreasing in this territory 
prices still hold up well, a fact probably due to the closing 
of so many of the mills on the Coast and in the North- 
west. The retail business has not suffered so much as the 
wholesale trade since the breaking out of the European 
war, but a slight lull is noticed in the latter, as few 
orders for large amounts of timber are being received, 
building having practically halted for a while. The rail- 
roads are using as few ties as possible and mining timber 
is not moving in large quantities. 

George Stoddard, manager of the Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Company, of La Grande, Ore., was in the city yester- 
day with a report that 40 percent of the mills in Oregon 
have closed down, and unless the situation improves 60 
percent will have closed down by the beginning of the year. 
While here Mr. Stoddard held a conference with C. E. 
Murphy, manager of the Utah Lumber Company, with whom 
he is interested in lumber mills at Santa Cruz and oe. 
Cal., and today Mr. Murphy announced that both these mills 
will be shut down in November if the lumber situation does 
not materially improve. 

A. B. Flickinger, who for several years past has been 
connected with the Utah Lumber Company, of this city, as 
assistant manager, today entered the firm of Burton-Cotten 
Lumber Company. R. S. Irvine, who also has been with 
the Utah Lumber Company for some time, was appointed to 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Flickinger’s resignation. Mr. 
Flickinger is secretary of the Utah Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 3.—Logs scaled in September 
amounted to 66,000,000 feet, as compared with 62,000,- 
000 feet in August. It was expected that with the clos- 
ing down of camps the figures of production would be 
smaller, and the increase is accounted for by the fact 
that a iarge quantity of logs at Campbell River was 
brought out. 

The British Canadian Lumber Corporation purposes to 
go out of the manufacturing end of the lumber industry, 
but will retain its timber holdings, which are estimated at 
9,000,000,000 feet. This company was organized in Montreal 
about three years ago, and took over the sawmill plant on 
Coal Harbor, Vancouver, formerly operated by the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Company. A plant at Crescent Valley, near 
Nelson, was also acquired. About a year ago a fine new mill 
was completed at New Westminster, but this machinery was 
only turned over. The timber assets of the company are 
placed at $13,500,000, and the value of the milling properties 
at $2,500,000. It is proposed to create a holding concern for 
the timber, in which it is figured there will be considerable 
profit, as it is an asset which will steadily increase in value. 
Most of the holdings are in the wet belt. 

















FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, OnT., Oct. 12—The water in the Ottawa 
River has now dropped to within two inches of the lowest 
record in the last half century and as a result the E. B. 
Eddy Company (Ltd.) was last week forced to close 
down two of its mills. One hundred and twelve men 
were thus added to the total now out of work as a result 
of the effect of low water on the lumber and pulp and 
paper industries of Ottawa and Hull. 

Shepard & Morse also had to close down last week on 
account of lack of water, but managed to start operating 
again a few days ago. Mills along the whole course of the 
Ottawa River are unable to get sufficient logs down stream 
to enable them to operate as extensively as they would desire 
while transportation companies which carry lumber down the 
Rideau Canal on barges are being inconvenienced through the 
same cause. It is understood that on this account they will 
request the Dominion Government to build another set of 
locks at the junction of the canal and the Ottawa River in 
order to assist navigation, 

One effect of the war situation on the lumber trade has 
been to put an end to the incorporation of new companies. 
Scarcely a single lumber company has been incorporated at 
Ottawa since the struggle began whereas formerly the aver- 
age was about one a week. 

Locally there has been rather more movement in the timber 
trade during the last week or two with the coming on of the 
winter season. One redeeming feature of the situation has 
been the fact that building has been going on almost nor- 
mally; while there is less speculative building, dwelling 
houses, apartments and the like are being constructed in the 
usual numbers. Figures for Canadian trade for September 
show that while there was a falling off it was not so great as 
might have been expected in view of the war situation. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 12.—The farmers in the most 
prosperous districts are buying lumber in small lots 
more actively than previously. There is not much activ- 
ity in either the rural parts or the cities and towns as 
far as new buildings are concerned. There is no change 
as far as the outlook is concerned. 

A report from Kenora, western Ontario, in the Rainy 


River district, says that lumbering preparations for the 
winter have started, but that it is ey to be on a sm:!ler 
scale than last fall. Several companies have already ship eq 
men and supplies to their timber limits. The indicat’ jns 
are that winter work in the woods all through cen ;a| 
Canada will be on a smaller scale than usual. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12.—Market conditions conti: ve 
quiet, but some improvement is noted in American p- 
quiries. The call for hardwoods is limited, owing to < hie 
closing down or curtailment in production of many wo. .d- 
using plants, and those in operation have generally good 
stocks of material on hand. There is a marked scarcity of 
lath with little coming forward. The probable short:ve 
of this season’s cut of logs in the Ottawa Valley a. 
western Ontario is estimated at about 150,000,000 fi ot 
unless the monetary stringency is relieved much move 
rapidly than appears at all likely. Logging in the Lake 
of the Woods region seems more active than in other s:- 
tions. The Rat Portage and Keewatin Lumber compan ics 
are sending out camps. 

Manley Chew, of Midland, Ont., has purchased fron 
the Ontario government 36 square miles of fire sweyt 
and damaged timber at $8.50 a thousand feet and $2 
thousand timber dues. 

The British Board of Trade has issued a special app! 
to Canadian and other overseas importers of furniture «) 
place their orders with English factories as the trade his 
been seriously affected by the war. It is pointed out thet 
British manufacturers are in a position to execute ex- 
peditiously orders that have hitherto been given to oth 
European countries. As a matter of fact the Canadian i: 
ports of furniture from continental Europe are a very sma|! 
item. Of the total imports for the fiscal year ending Mari 
31 amounting to $3,049,874, $2,660,071 came from the 
United States and $266,787 from Britain. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. JOHN, N. B., Oct. 12.—Those who are interested 
in the pulp and paper trade express the view that there 
will be a much more active demand during the next 
year for pulpwood from the Provinces than at any other 
time in the past. As yet, however, no large contracts 
are reported. The lumber operators are still in doubt 
as to the extent of their logging operations during the 
coming winter. 

The Lumber Corporation of Nova Scotia (Ltd.), of 
Halifax, announces that it has been instructed to pur 
chase 26,000 cords of pit props, 6% and 9 feet in length 
and 3- to 6-inch tops, to be sent in weekly shipments of 
2,000 cords from Halifax to Great Britain between Novem 
ber 1 and February 1. The company hopes to have the 
orders filled in car lots by farmers and small lumber opera 
tors within easy reach of lines of railway. 

When asked about the condition of the American lumbe 
market for provincial spruce, H. I. Mathers, of Halifax, said 
last week: ‘The American market is absolutely punk. I do 
not know why it should be so bad, but the fact remains that 
the trade there is buying very little. We are not shipping 


at all at the present time, but are holding our stuff, for the 
price prevailing is not satisfactory.” 
It is reported that several of the St. John sawmills wil! 


soon close their operations for the season. Others will con 
tinue for some time longer. A large amount of lumber is on 
hand and shipments are expected to be quite large during 
the fall and winter. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Sawmill Machinery Manufacturers Report Good Busi- 
ness in their Line—Lumber Manufacturers Say the 
Situation is Unfavorable. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Oct. 13.—Imports of lumber 
by lake furnished a fair index of diminishing business 
in the local trade. Only about eight cargoes have arrived 
here in the last three weeks. The imports now are com- 
ing to E. B. Foss & Co., Mershon, Eddy, Parker Com- 
pany, Bradley, Miller & Co., and Handy Bros. One cargo 
of 500,000 feet from Escanaba arrived last week for 
E. B. Foss & Co., and the Donaldson and consort are 
expected in during the week loaded for Bradley, Miller & 
Co., 

G. A. Davies, manager of Wickes Bros:, of Saginaw, 
states that while export business is somewhat affected 
by the war situation, due to some of the sawmills curtailing 
their operations, his concern still finds a good market for its 
gangs and other sawmill machinery it manufactures. Recent 
sales of Wickes gangs have been made to the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company, Everett, Wash.; the Delta Land & Timber 
Company, Carson, La., and the Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber 
Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., the last named corporation 
having recently started operations on a large scale. Wickes 
Bros. have also received large orders from the Brooklyn Coop- 
erage Company for its New York and Missouri plants. 

E. C. Mershon, manager of the W. B. Mershon & Co. band 
sawing and machinery plant, at Mershon, opposite Saginaw, 
halted in his busy career long enough to say that he had 
nothing very cheerful to talk about, as business conditions 
are “the worst ever,’ notwithstanding the big crops and every 
natural reason for prosperity in this country. He added: 

“Among recent orders we sold one of our heavy horizontal 
band resaws for sawmill service to Austin & Nicholson, 
Chapleau, Ont., through the Watterous Engine Works Company, 
of Brantford, from which part of the country we have received 
good reports of this machine. Other sales are a vertical re- 
saw to the Emporia Manufacturing Company, of — 
Va., and a repeat order from the Union Box Company (Inc.), 
of Baltimore, Md. There is an apparent improvement in the 
tone of our correspondence during the last few days, and if 
legislation hostile to business, big and little, and to our rail- 
roads, ceases, we look for a quick return to that prosperity 


- to which we are naturally entitled.” 


W. B. Mershon is absent on his annual hunting trip to 
Saskatchewan, Can. This year he is putting up in his own 
ranch where his two sons are located. 

F. E. Parker, president of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, 
Saginaw, has returned from a several weeks’ business trip in 
the East and reports conditions in the eastern market as ex- 
ceedingly complex. The great disturbance in the world’s 
finance, caused by the war, has practically put a stop to all 
export business, and has brought about a great conservatism 
on the part of the banking interests of this country. Real 
estate and building loans are greatly curtailed, and this has 
had an important effect in curtailing the lumber and building 
business ; yet most of the yards in the East have had a fair 
business this summer and fall, and their stocks are greatly 
depleted. But there is a disposition to buy nothing ahead, 
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all }uying being confined to immediate needs for rush ship- 
mic. Parker is of the opinion that had it not been for the 


war ‘ue lumber trade would have been remarkably active this 
fall. The war, he says, with all its drawbacks, has already 
provcht some business to this country. One large eastern 
spruce concern is reported to have sold 40,000,000 feet to the 
Ene ish market, this being occasioned by the closing of the 


Baliic by the war, and shutting off that source where Eng- 
Jan’ had previously been drawing its supply. 

Mr. Parker reports that business at the Saginaw plant is 
running about 75 percent to 80 percent of normal. While in 
the !cast he secured a good sized order for export doors which 
has sept the door factory busy. ‘The demand for sash, win- 
dow frames and other millwork has been very fair, but the 
prin ipal decline is in the rough and dressed lumber business. 
sox Ss are moving fairly well, and the factory is running full 
im 
. 1 Loud Lumber Company, of Charles, has finished load- 
ing le steamer Edward Buckley with a full cargo of hemlock 
junor for Bay City. The same customer purchased 2,500,000 
feet {rom others in the northern peninsula. The Loud com- 
pan. is building a railroad into a new tract of hardwood. 





PILING SPACE EXHAUSTED. 


|} sCANABA, Micu., Oet. 13.—After running practically 
con nuously for the last twelve years, the pine sawmill 
of ‘ie I. Stephenson Company at Escanaba is closed. 
Lacs of dock space on which to pile the lumber is given 
reason of suspension. The company’s hardwood 


as e 


mill will continue to operate until all available dock 
space for that product has been filled. 

‘tie I. Stephenson Company has piled on its docks at 
this port more than 50,000,000 feet of lumber. Notwith- 
standing the fact that less lumber has been sold this sum- 
mer than in past seasons, the Stephenson Company has 
cont nued its mill going full force until lack of piling 
roo made it impossible to operate longer. 





MILL AT BOYNE TO START. 
hoyNE City, Micu., Oct. 13.—W. H. White has author- 
ized the statement that the mill of the Boyne City Lumber 
Company will resume operation November 1 after a period 
of idleness covering more than thirty days. On returning 


from a trip to Chicago, Mr. White says that not in his 
memory has the lumber market been as unsatisfactory. 
There is no change for the better or the worse and it is 
the apathetic state that he deplores. 


The shingle mill will be operated again in about thirty 
days and while no definite date has been set for the 
sturting of mill No. 1 it is expected that it will be run- 
ning again in the near future. Mill No. 3, which is now 
operating, will be closed until market conditions become 
better. Within ten days after the Boyne City Lumber 
Company ’s mill resumes, the Elm Cooperage Company will 
also resume operation. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
\IILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 13.—Although there was a 


slight falling off in the amount of new building launched 
in Milwaukee last week, building operations are being 
carried on in an active manner. Many large building 
projects are now under way and announcements of pro- 
posed construction work have been numerous. During 
the last week the building inspector issued sixty-nine 
permits for structures to cost $132,550, as compared with 
eighty permits and an investment of $180,317 a year ago. 
The building projects launched and those on which 
actual work has started ought to develop a satisfactory 
amount of business, according to Jocal lumbermen. 

‘The advance of the fall building season is resulting in 
a slight improvement in the lumber trade. While busi- 














hess might be better, conditions are more satisfactory than 
they were a few weeks ago. The factory demand for hard- 
wood seems to be a little stronger, as the sash and door and 
general interior woodwork manufacturers find that they have 


to place larger orders. The call, from this source is still 
miinly to meet requirements, but these requirments are get- 
tine to be a little more extensive. Stocks of southern hard- 
woods are larger and there seems to be some shading of 
prices in this line in the effort to get the business. In 
northern hardwoods, including birch, maple and other lines, 
stocks are so light that prices are being well maintained in 
most instanees. The country trade in most lines is rather 
dull, according to wholesalers. 

i:dward Bradley, the Milwaukee lumberman who died on 
mber 26, 1912, left an estate valued at more than 
/60,000, according to the appraisal just completed by 
i W. Rogers and Boleslaw Jazdzewski, appointed by 
uty Judge Karel. Under the terms of Mr. Bradley's will 
ne-third of the estate goes to each of his three daughters, 
Alice B. Isley, Edna B. Tweedy and Anna M. Walker. 

‘The New Dells Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, has closed 
its sawmill for repairs after a continuous run of eleven 
months and three days, said to be the record season's run of 
any sawmill in Eau Claire, even in the days when it was one 
of the largest lumber manufacturing cities in Wisconsin. 


OOOO 
A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Oct. 12.—The lumber market has 
shown a general improvement in this region the last week. 
Offerings of northern stock are easier, although yellow 














pine and other southern woods are being pushed more 
stre igly. 

J. Prehn, who purchased the Wornich mill at Halder 
some time ago, is shipping out the season’s cut_of timber. 


_ the main log drive on the Peshtigo River has been 
finished, having reached Peshtigo. 
(he H. Sasman shingle mill at Klondyke is in opera- 
tion and will continue steadily with its annual cut. 
lumber operators are laying plans for their winter 
\oods operations, which open in less than a month. 
Libor will be more plentiful than usual this year and wages 
lower than for many years. 
‘he I. Stephenson Company has closed its sawmill at 


Wells, Mich., for a short time “while arrangements are 
being made to meet conditions that have developed in_the 
lumber business.” The flooring plant is still running. When 


city of Marinette found difficulty in advantageously dis- 
}o-ing of a $120,000 bond issue for a high school recently, 
‘ec Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company came forward and 
red to take $70,000 at 5 percent. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 











New Lumber Carrier for Pacific Coast Trade—Cargo of 


Douglas Fir Now Loading Is Already Sold. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—The new lumber earrier 
Pacific sailed this afternoon on its first voyage from 
Boston to San Francisco and Seattle with a general 
cargo. This marks the second departure from Lawrence 
& Wiggin’s new lumber wharf in the Mystic River, where 
they plan to handle large quantities of Douglas fir 
brought here via the Panama Canal route. The Atlantic 
sailed a month ago, and will leave Puget Sound for the 
home port about November 1 with a cargo of 1,500,000 
feet of fir building timbers, boards and finish. These 
new lumber steamships have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet. 
The rest of the Atlantic’s burden will be made up of 
general cargo. 

Officials of the line, including President William H. 
Randall and Treasurer Ralph C. Emery, gathered on the 
Lawrence & Wiggin wharf to see the Pacific off. Mr. Emery 
planned to make the trip around Cape Cod on the Pacific, 
disembarking at Vineyard Haven while the ship continued on 
its maiden voyage to Panama and the west coast. The 
Pacific’s cargo included several thousand tons of Pittsburg 
steel for San Francisco and Seattle, and a quantity of wood- 
working machinery for Puget Sound mills from the S. A. 
Woods Machine Company, of South Boston. 

Although the loading of the Atlantic is not yet completed, 
it is understood that Lawrence & Wiggin have already sold 
practically the entire first shipment of 1,500,000 feet to the 
Boston trade. 

Although the lumber business, like many other branches 
of trade, is still quiet there have been encouraging develop- 
ments that promise better things. First, there are unmis- 
takable signs that the financial situation is clearing up and 
money is easier. Second, two great building projects involv- 
ing more than $3,000,000 have been announced by the pro- 
moters, who have now succeeded in financing their ventures. 

The promising financial situation is indicated by the 
fact that another Boston trust company was organized last 
week and a petition for a charter filed with the State 
board of bank incorporation. It will be known as the 
Prudential and will start with $200,000 capital. The 
trustees of the Chelsea Savings Bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% percent payable October 15, thus 
increasing the rate from 4 percent to a 5 percent annual 
basis. The usual rate for many years has been 4 percent. 
This bank has about 21,000 depositors with total deposits 
of $6,250,000. It is loaning money on 
percent. 

There has been a general increase in activity of the realty 
market. Many building projects were started that, while 
not so important individually as the two referred to, sum 
up to a very respectable total. It was the same throughout 
New England, the aggregate value of building operations 
during the week amounting to $5,532,000, against $2,714,000 
of contracts awarded a year ago. 

From January 1 to October 7 the total value of New 
England building operations was slightly greater than in 
1913. This year’s figures are $134,968,000, against $133,- 
232,000 last year, and $152,515,000 in 1912. 

Dorchester, Boston's oldest and largest residential suburb, 
has caught the boom spirit. Under the auspices of the 
Dorchester Board ot Trade a mass meeting has been called 
for October 27 in Bloomfield hall toe arrange a program for 
stimulating interest in building and development of the 
district. ‘This would be an excellent opportunity for leaders 
of the Boston lumber trade to answer some of the attacks 
made recently by city and State officials on wooden con- 
struction, and to demonstrate a few of the numerous advan- 
tages of a home built of products of American forests. 

It is an interesting fact that Dorchester with its more 
than 130,000 inhabitants and 21,400 buildings has more 
wooden homes than any other section of Boston. Of these 
9,500 are single houses, 3,800 two-family and 4,900 three- 
family dwellings, while 700 are miscellaneous, many of 
them being brick and concrete apartment houses. Dorchester 
real estate men are practically a unit in opposing the 
attempt now being made to extend the Boston fire limits 
to include this district. 

Another very encouraging feature of the news this week 
is the sale by Stetson & Cutler of 25,000,000 feet of spruce 
in England. This removal from current offerings of a large 
— of eastern lumber is expected to support prices, 
which bave been sagging a little lately. 

Arthur W. Godfrey, president of the L. N. Godfrey Com- 
pany, wholesaler of all kinds of lumber at 60 Congress 
Street, has arranged to devote part of his time to the firm's 
New York office, 45 Broadway. He is a son of Lester N. 
Godfrey, founder of the firm and now its treasurer. He 
plans to divide his time equally between the two offices. 


real estate at 5 





GYPSY MOTH A PLAGUE. 


Bancor, ME., Oct. 12.—Federal inspection of forest 
products shipped from Bangor is in progress under the 
gypsy moth quarantine law, and is proving rather incon- 
venient to lumber manufacturers. No matter how quickly 
an order must be filled, the shipper has first to notify 
the inspector and have the lumber examined. The law 
applies also to Christmas trees, ties, poles and all such 
products from the infected area destined for areas not 
infected. Boston and certain parts of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire are in the infected area, and inspection 
is not required of shipments bound to those places. 

By a ruling of the Federal authorities, Brewer, which 
is on the opposite side of the Penobscot River from Ban- 
gor, is not included in the gypsy moth infected area, and 
for that reason shipments from the mills of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, the largest on the river, and 
from the Bangor Lumber Company, are not subject to 
inspection, although the distinction is so slight as to 
seem absurd, and it is said that the area will be extended 
to take in these mills. A few years ago the farmers of 
Maine derived a considerable revenue from the sale of 
Christmas trees and various holiday green for shipment 
to New York and Philadelphia, which are outside the 
moth area, and the shutting off of this business is a 
hardship to thousands. 


PAPA PILI ID IDL 


THE work of forest rangers on the lookout stations 
in Canada in reporting forest fires is being made more 
efficient through the use of wireless telegraphy, towers 
and lookout stations equipped with wireless for this 
purpose having been located at numerous points in the 
Dominion forests. 
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}] SILICA-GRAPHITE 
PAINT 
I a, POUR COLORS 
St>x prxow cruciBLs 
{ JERSEY CITY. NJ 
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The combination in this paint of the 
purest linseed oil with two practically 
inert pigments, results in the forma- 
tion, over the surface covered, of a firm 
but elastic coating which will not crack, 
peel, or flake. So firmly does this paint 
adhere to the metal that it practically 
becomes a part of the surface, proof 
against all the agents which so quickly 
destroy ordinary paints. Its unusual 
durability reduces the frequency of re- 
painting, so that a high economy of 
paint and labor is realized. 


SEND FOR ‘‘PROTECTIVE 
PAINT”, BOOKLET No. 207. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Don’t “Vacation” Sound Nice! 


Can’t stop, though, 
too many orders for 


Long and Short Leaf 


PINE 


How about that order of yours? 





TRANTUM & DANZER 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

















HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 
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z Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








A Trade 
Builder 


worthy of any retailer’s backing—should be worthy 
of the manufacturers name—plainly stamped on his 
products so that identification is certain, When 


you sell 
“Electric Brand” 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 


you can point to the above Trade-Mark and show 
your customer the maker stands behind you in 
guaranteeing quality. 

We ship Fir Flooring and Lumber; Cedar Siding 


and Shingles in Straight or Mixed Cars and 
are shipping all stock orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, W ASH. | 





1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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C. M. STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 
A. L. HOUGHTON & CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
' H.P, GILBERT, -— - 











THE EMPIRE STATE 














—— 


Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Jour J)-Corris LL umBerR (0. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Waurre BurLDING 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
4 


Try us on a mixed yard order or timbers. 
— OUR —— 
SPECIAL BRAND Red Cedar Shingles 


MAKE LASTING FRIENDS. 

















FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Demand Is Dull, but the Fact that Buyers Did not 
Load Up and Issue Paper Is Considered an Excellent 
Thing. 

NEw York, Oct. 13.—Demand for lumber continues 
on a dull and listless basis. Prices show some hopeful 
signs of recovery and supplies at mill points are large 
enough to remove any immediate hope in that respect. 
Salesmen find that their customers can not be forced to 
buy by reducing the price and that the retailers them- 
selves would really prefer paying a higher price. Very 
little improvement is in sight for the next month or six 
weeks and the best that can be said of the situation is 
that it is marking time. 

In the building market there is very little activity, but 
builders claim there will be plenty of money forthcoming 
for legitimate building loans. ‘The increased plans filed the 
last few weeks indicate that builders have enough contidence 
in the local situation to overcome any temporary effect by 
war. At the same time while plans are filed on an active 
basis actual contracts are slowly placed and building is far 
from active. 

The financial side of the market shows much hopeful 
ness and while wholesalers are called upon in many in 
stances to take care of their customers’ renewed maturing 
notes there is very little pressure except in a few places. 
Retailers have been more anxious about anticipating their 
future wants because they wish to avoid assuming any but 
absolutely necessary obligations. The wisdom of this fore- 
sight is now foreseen because there is a smaller amount 
of paper to be taken care of than would ordinarily occur 
and the liquidation of stocks has placed fundamental condi- 
tions where they are on a healthier basis than would have 
occurred had buyers attempted to take advantage of large 
prices which prevailed four or five months ago. There 
are some weak spots which will have to be taken care of and 
a number of wholesalers consulted say that so far as they 
can see the financial situation among their customers is 
not at all alarming. 








THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The barge H. M. 
Stanley, which waterlogged while going up Lake Erie 
last week in tow of the steamer United Lumberman, has 
been sold by J. P. Mackenzie to James O’Connor, of 
Tonawanda. The vessel will be retired from the lum- 
ber trade, in which it has been engaged for many years, 
carrying stock between Georgian and Green bay dis- 
tricts and the local port principally, and used as a 
lighter. 

The shippers who closed contracts at the beginning of 
the season for boats to carry lumber from upper lake 
ports to the Tonawandas find that they are paying more 
freight than those who did not. From the opening of the 
season until October 1 they paid $2.50 from the head of 


the lakes. Since the first of the month they have been 
paying $3. The latter rate will prevail until the close of 
the season. The claim is made that those who chartered 


only as they needed tonnage have been paying 25 cents less. 

The Eastern Lumber. Company will perhaps receive more 
stock by vessel during the balance of the season than any 
other consignee at the Tonawandas, having arranged to bring 
forward 11,000,000 feet more of lumber before navigation 
closes. With the arrival of the stock the company will have 
received a total close to 40,000,000 feet, practically the 
same amount brought down last year. 

The Haines Lumber Company is bringing forward a large 
amount of lath by vessel. The stock is being brought for- 
ward with other lumber supplies consigned to the com- 
pany’s yard on Tonawanda Island. 

The Twin City Lumber Company expects to, close its sea- 
son of lake receipts by the last of the present month or 
early in November. The company has 2,000,000 feet more 
of white pine to come down from the head of the lakes. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 














Curtailment of Loans and a Labor Difficulty Restrict 
Building Operations at Buffalo—Plan to Make the 
Adirondack Forests Self-Supporting Is Proposed. 


BuFFa_o, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The curtailment of loans by 
the banks is still restricting the amount of building 
going on and builders are disposed to seek loans from 
individuals. 

A difficulty has arisen between the members of the 
3uilders’ Exchange and their union employees, who pro- 
test against the exchange’s hiring nonunion men. While the 
union men say a strike is on, the employers call the situa- 
tion a lockout. Work seems likely to be interfered with tem- 
porarily on some large structures under way, especially two 
high schools. 

The State conservation commission believes that an in- 
come of $635,000 can be secured to the State by leasing 
desirable camp sites in the Adirondacks and lumbering the 
ripe timber, thus not only enhancing the value of the for- 
ests, but wiping out a fixed annual carrying charge of $365,- 
000 on the forest preserve. The matter will be brought be- 
fore the state constitutional convention for investigation and 
discussion. 

Three lumber cargoes arrived during the past week, bring- 
ing 1,573,091 feet of stock to Buffalo yards. The yard of 
H. H. Salmon & Co. received 500,000 feet of hardwoods on 
the steamer Kongo, this being one of the few hardwood car- 
goes received here this season. ; 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company reports a fair 
trade in birch this month. The office is now sending out an 
illustrated stock sheet showing the stock of several hundred 
thousand feet of birch at the company’s bandmill in Vermont. 

As was expected when the day arrived last week for the 
lumbermen’s chestnut outing, the trip was a great success. 
A dozen automobiles carried fifty lumbermen and their friends 
to the chestnut grove at North Boston, sixteen miles south 
of Buffalo, and the day was spent entirely in the open. A 
large quantity of chestnuts was gathered, and the weather 
was so warm that being outdoors was a pleasure whatever 
one did. It seems to be agreed that the great success of the 
trip was due to F. M. Sullivan, as chef, and his associates, 
Cc. A. Perrin, E. A. Nostrand and E. J. Sturm, whose prodi- 
gious labors produced two_of the finest meals ever eaten in 
the open, as well as to W. P. Betts, head of the outing 
committee. 
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TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 13.—Trade showed some improve. 
ment last week. The yards had permitted their stock to 
run so low that it was absolutely necessary for the: to 
replenish to a certain extent, at least yellow pine moved 


ore 
freely than any of the others, but this was que oan 
to the low price than anything else. Price conditions are 
not expected to undergo any radical change until afte: the 


first of the year. 

Demand for hardwoods is light. Prices are only fai: anq 
the outlook for the immediate future is not very enco ag- 
ing. 

Red cedar shingles are moving in single cars only. al. 
ers are buying as the demand calls, consequently quick © \ip- 
ments on single cars have predominated. There has be n ag 
stiffening in price, so the outlook is quite encouraging. 

Building operations fell off noticeably last week. Pe? jits 
issued numbered forty-two and amounted to $49,649. ast 
year the corresponding week shows ninety-four  peruits 
amounting to $160,795. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 12.—There is little change in 
the Cleveland lumber market from a week ago. Prices 
continue weak, seeming to be at least 10 percent lower 
than they were ninety days ago. There appears <on- 
siderable gloom, but it does not exist throughout all 
of the trade. At least one organization, the F. T, 
Peitch Company, reports business for the last ‘wo 
months the superior to that of the same period a yez 
ago. It is noteworthy that pessimism always carries 
the expression that the slump is only of brief duration 
and better times may be looked for soon. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
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Philadelphians Look for an Improvement in Conditions 
in Early November—The Going Out and Coming In 
of the Tied. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 12.—The lumber trade is in 
about the same condition as at the corresponding date in 
July, and if this month shows as much improvement as 
that month early November will see a slowly rising mar- 
ket, recovered from the setback caused by the war. The 
prospects are that unless some other unforeseen disturb- 
ance occurs conditions will continue to improve until a 
normal average is reached. Inquiries are reported as 
more numerous from retailers and from the railroads and 
other corporations than they have been at any other time 
since August 1. Some of the inquiries sound as if they 
might be for stock, but the bulk of the buying is still 
for immediate use. 

The hardwoods seem to hold pretty steady under light 
buying, plain oak and ash being in best call, with quar- 
tered oak, birch, bass, maple and low grade chestnut holding 
their own well. Poplar, gum and the better chestnut are 
plentiful and concessions are more often offered than in the 
other items. White pine is steady, with low grade in good 
demand. Mahogany and the fancy woods are dull, but not be- 
ing sacrificed in price. Spruce is soft in price and volume, 
and hemlock is plentiful and unsteady in price. Cypress is 
moving in curtailed volume, and while some price concessions 
are reported prices generally are well maintained. Yellow 
pine is still very dull but there is a decided reduction in the 
offerings, which is causing a little stiffer tendency in quo- 
tations. North Carolina pine is moving in fair volume, with 
sizes, box and some grades of flooring a little stiffer in price. 
Roofers and the better flooring are soft. Lath are selling 
well, with a limited supply in sight. Shingles are reported 
SF a sections as more active, with prices keeping up 
well, 

The building business here shows some signs of reviving, 
but is still below normal. Dwelling work is more active 
and some permits have been taken out for large buildings. A 
$275,000 commercial building is being built at Twenty-second 
and Market streets, and a number of factories that have been 
immediately helped by the war are making additions. 

Lumbermen here are pleased that the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the Delaware River was not among those 
thrown out of the rivers and harbors bill, as the work has 
already been begun. 

J. E. Troth, of the J. S. Kent Company, and William P. 
Shearer, of S. H. Shearer & Son, on one side, and Horace 
Smedley, of Smedley & Mehl, and R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, 
Underhill & Nixon on the other, who tied for the prizes for 
best ball of partners in the September tournament of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, played over the same 
course October 8, in an effort to play off the tie, but the 
scores were exactly the same as the first time, with a net 
70, where the tie still remains. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were John Dimeling, of 
Dimeling & Bloom, of Bond, Md.; W. A. Ruddick, of Chicago, 
and E. F. Carter, of the Bluefield Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company, of Bluefield, W. Va. 


The Port of Philadelphia. 


October 21 fresh impetus will be given the increasing coast- 
wise commerce of this port, when the Southern Steamship 
Company will begin a weekly sailing to Tampa, Fla.; Port 
Arthur, Tex., and Texas City, Tex. The additional service 
follows the merging of the Texas City Steamship Company 
with the Southern. The Texas City Company ran a line of 
five steamers from New York, but this service is to be dis- 
continued, and all freights formerly going to that city for 
the line will now come here. 

The imports and exports at this port during September 
showed large decreases. Demoralized by the war, imports de- 
clined $2,280,865, and the decline in exports amounted to 
$837,425, as compared with the same month of last year. 

At the monthly meeting of the commissioners of navigation 
reports showed that conditions were better during September 
than had been expected by the commissioners. Foreign ship- 
ments of grain and coal had been heavy, and a decided im- 
provement was shown in coastwise commerce over the pre- 
ceeding month. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 13.—While the lumber trade in 
the Pittsburgh district is at low point and prices are 
most unsatisfactory there is always a little new trade 
being discovered and perhaps 50 percent of the normal 
volume of buying is being done. The movement is spas- 
modie, like that of the iron and steel industry, and the 
sentiment found prevailing in that line is about as dull 
as the trade itself. During last week foreign orders for 
wire goods reached Pittsburgh mills involving about 
15,000 tons of barbed wire, which is supposed to be re- 
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ed for military purposes, while all told about 25,000 
to: s of steel from that trade, mostly wire rods, nails and 
ba steel, have been taken by the mills during the pre- 
yiows fortnight. 

, spite of this European activity, Pittsburgh’s steel 
in istry is not above 50 percent active, and the car 
bu: ding companies are merely maintaining a working force 
in -epair departments and running passenger coach shops. 
More bet furnaces are idle and coke fields feel this depres- 
sio. keenly. 

4 spite of this bearish sentiment and condition, a fair 
nu iber of manufacturers and lumbermen look confidently for 
be: er things during the winter, and especially after the first 
of ‘he year. In the meantime organization expenses are be- 





ing pruned sharply by large concerns and further reductions 
in wages and salaries are heard in all industrial lines. 

President J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Company, 
views the present situation in the lumber industry as one 
that will have to be contended with for some time to come. 
The company reports a small volume of business being done, 
though shipments are being made satisfactorily on contracts. 

The West Penn Lumber Company reports a steady but 
limited business moving, without change, or rather trade 
remaining in a state of coma, unable either to rise or fall in 
volume. Competition is extremely keen. and the outlook is 
not such as to offer any promise of early change. Prices are 
off considerably. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports practically no 
change in the general situation, with business not above 50 
percent of normal, and pressure to sell making sales difficult. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





4ENRY H. YARD. By the death of Henry H. Yard, 
which occurred in San Francisco, October 2, California 
kk one of the most enterprising men connected with 
its timber interests. Mr. Yard was born in Trenton, N. J.. 
sixty-four years ago, and resided in California about 
twelve years. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Cath- 
erine A. Yard, and one son, Carl A. Yard. 

\ir. Yard received his education in the Polytechnic Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, where he laid the foundation for 
} future achievements in mining. civil engineering and 
timber estimating. When 18 years old he left college 
and went to Colorado, where he was one of the pioneers 
in silver mining in that section. Four years later he 
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THE LATE HENRY H. YARD. 
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left Colorado and went to New Jersey, where he en- 
gaged in iron mining, smelting, banking and the sub- 
division of land. He laid out several summer resort 
towns on the New Jersey const, including Como, Sea 
Girt, Bellemar and Spring Lake, and became the pro- 
prietor of a large hotel. He built a thirteen-mile rail- 
road from Edinburgh. Va., to his iron furnace and mines; 
also acquired timberlands in that State. The expansion 
of his business finally required him to maintain offices 
in New York City and in Philadelphia. In 1902 he went 
to California to locate the easiest route for a railway 
through the Sierras from San Francisco to Salt Lake 
City. This route is considered a remarkable feat of 
engineering. These interests later organized the Western 
Pacific Railway and Mr. Yard held the title of chief 
right-of-way engineer. After this he continued for 
several years as manager of the North California Mining 
Company, which acquired large areas of timber and 
mining lands in Butte, Plumas and Lassen counties. 
When Mr. Yard retired from active business life he 
began developing his own large holdings of timberlands 
and a redwood sawmill was established on the Russian 
River, in Sonoma County, and a white pine mill near 
Oroville, Cal. Mr. Yard’s indefatigable industry, shown 
while carrying on his railroad and timber investigations. 
told upon even his iron constitution and his health began 
to show signs of breaking down, after the added strain 
of passing through the trying period of 1906, when the 
San Francisco fire destroyed his offices and many records. 
Two years ago his health became worse and for a time 
he was confined to a hospital. He was a big-hearted. 
senerous man, who will be remembered by thousands in 
the East, as well as in the West, for his genial manner 
ind his many unheralded charities. 


F. H. ELLENBERGER. Lumber circles of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were shocked Sunday to learn of the death of F. H. 
ENenberger, the pioneer lumber dealer of the Cleveland 
market. Death came to him at his home in Lakewood, 
October 11. He was 65 years old and had been a dealer in 
Cleveland almost a half century. He is survived by his 
vidow and two sons, William J.. secretary of the Smeed 
ox Company, of which his father was president, and 
Walter E., of Proctorville, Ohio. 

Mr. Ellenberger was born in Canal Dover, Ohio, and when 
4 years old came to Cleveland, soon after entering the 
umber business, in which he continued until up to the time 
f his death. He was first associated with the Thomas & 
Butts Company. Next he became connected with the N. 
Mills Company, now the Mills-Carleton Company, and it was 
while with the latter that he aided in building up one of 
he largest institutions in the industry in this State. Fifteen 

‘ars ago he organized the Ellenberger Lumber Company 
ind this was followed by the purchase of the box business 
f the F. Smeed Company. Few men were more active in 
the lumber business of the community, despite his man) 
ears, than he. He was an old member of the Concatenated 
irder of Hoo-Hoo. 


JEREMIAH DUNLEVY. Well known in Pittsburgh 
business circles, Jeremiah Dunlevy, 82 years old, died 
there October 3. He was at one time engaged in the 
lumber business with his father. At the time _of his 
leath he was president of Walker, Dunlevy & Bro., of 
Pittsburgh, packers of pork and beef products. He was 
. charter member of Duquesne Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and of the Columbus Club. Besides his widow, 
ie is survived by three sons and four daughters. 


WESLEY IVES. Funeral services. for Wesley Ives, 
Government forester, who was killed in a runaway acci- 
dent at Chiloquin, Ore., were held at the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ives, of Dearborn, a suburb 
of Detroit. Wesley Ives was 23 years old and graduated 
last June from the forestry department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He secured a-position in the United 


al 


States Forest Service and was sent to northern Cali- 
fornia. A few days prior to his death he was given 
charge of the Government’s work on the Klamath In- 
dian reservation. He had many friends in Detroit, and teal 
is survived by three brothers and two sisters, in addition 

to his parents. Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


meena : ° 
JOHN W. SALE. For many years prominent in the C d ! l 
affairs of Fort Wayne, Ind., John W. Sale, aged 74, died reosote 1 es 
recently at the Hope Hospital in that city. He was con- 


iv e 
nected for many years with the Hoffman Lumber Com- B d ! b 
pany in an official capacity. He was born rl e im ers 


near La- 
pone tags Ind., in 1840 and spent his childhood in Tippe- Ti 
canoe County, locating in Fort Wayne in 1873. Mr. Sale Wh f b 
was a veteran of the Civil War—a member of the Sixty- ar im ers 
seventh Indiana infantry, Company G. He was a thirty- e 
second degree Mason and was prominent in the affairs i 1es & Cross Arms 


of the Loyal Legion, an organization of veteran officers, 
and also a —. of the G. A. R. Surviving are one 
daughter, Miss Jessamine Sale, two sons, H. Brooke ° . 
Sale, of Fort Wayne, and Frank B. Sale, of Mobile, Ala. Cargo and Rail Shipment. 
Export Work a Specialty. 

















E. A. BLOUNT. One of the most prominent and suc- 
— business men in east Texas, E. A. Blunt, died . 1 reosotin oO 
October 10 at his home in Nacogdoches, at the age of 71 os H C ¢ C 
years. " At the time of Fra death he owned three large ° e ens = Y 
sawmills. He was president of the Commercial Guaranty i Idg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
State Bank, of Nacogdoches, and was closely identified 912-913 Yeon B add : 
with a number of large mercantile corporations. He is 
survived by his widow, three sons, a daughter and two 
brothers. Interment was under the auspices of the 
Royal Arch Masons, of which he was a member. (7 ) 


WILLIAM P. KETCHAM. Prominently identified with 
the lumber trade in Chicago during the years of 1885 to 

















oe William P. — a - his home at resntene, P if} ‘f 9 ( 
‘al., Saturday, October 10. Mr. Ketcham, who had t 

reached the advanced age of 70 years, was identified acl 1C reoso ing 0. 
during his Chicago ps mr ped ——_ career with J. wie 
Ketcham & Bro. and later, following the death of his 

brother, the senior member of the firm, with the Ketcham SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Ketcham had lived in Pasadena for the last two 
years and was largely interested in timberlands in British ere 
Columbia and the State of Washington. Previous to his Creosoted Piling 
a he had lived ee Jor — B id Ti b 
years. Mr. etcham was a native of Philadelphia, an 
was born in oo agg od City, April 16, 1844. egg of rl ge imbers 
the early years of his life were spent at Muscatine, Iowa, b 
and, following a notable service in the Civil War, Mr. Ties, Wood Duct 
a So ne or Towa, —— a and his 
brother, J. P. Ketcham, had organized a lumber com- WwW . 
pany just before the war broke out. In 1885 the ood Pipe 
Ketcham brothers placed the Marengo business in the 
hands of a manager and entered business in Chicago un- Cross Arms 
der the name of J. P. ong ° Ena nag P os BI k 
rapidly took rank among the city’s leading lumber con- 
cerns and did a very extensive business. The yard of aving OCKS 
the company was at Blue Island and Hoyne avenues. In 
1892, when the senior member of the firm died, the com- 


pany was incorporated as the Ketcham Lumber Com- Ww 
pany, with W. P. Ketcham as president and F. B. OOD BLOCKS 
Ketcham as secretary and treasurer. : e 

The Ketcham Lumber Company prospered until 1893, The Silent Pavement. 


when it was one of the concerns that were caught in the 
panic of that year and the litigation matters that fol- 
lowed occupied the attention of the lumber trade for a Cargo and Rai! Shipments. 


Can Load Vessels any Draft. 








OFFICE, PLANT, 
910 White Building, Eagle Harbor, 
Seattle. - Wash. 
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wi, go East for a Burner When Yon CanGet 
a Beitcr One for Less Money in Seattle?” 















We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 

a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





THE LATE WILLIAM P. KETCHAM. 


long period. When finally the affairs were settled, Mr. 
Ketcham left Chicago for the Northwest. In 1890 Mr. 
Ketcham was elected president of the Chicago Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange, and was also a director of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was a member of the George H. Thomas 
Post, G. A. R., and was also a Knight Templar. 

He was a director of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion and was chairman of the building committee, being 
one of the Chicagoans who were prominently identified 
with all the activities leading up to the holding of 
the exposition in Chicago. When in_ Chicago Mr. 
Ketcham lived at 395 Ashland boulevard, and was a 
member of the Third Presbyterian Church. In 1866 Mr. 
Ketcham married Miss Mary J. Parry, and the widow, 
a daughter, Mrs. E. J. Bowes, jr., of Chicago, and a 
brother, Samuel J. Ketcham, of Chicago, survive. 

Mr. Ketcham was a man of high standing commer- 
cially and socially, and while a citizen of Chicago always 


Repairing Done 
Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mily on Short Notice 
Co. , Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkles, 


Seattle Boiler Works, seattir, wash. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works. Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Ballard 1209, 











took a public-spirited interest in the promotion of the 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ip take 
the place of lohile une, 


The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - ~- + ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 





W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, me - 











TROM-HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON 
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{ How Do You Meet Your Prospect? | 


Your first impression will turn the tide of his interest to or 
from you. 

When you hand him your card, is it attractive in itself or 
merely an impassive object? 

Hand him a Peerless Patent Book Form Card, which will refiect 
credit on yourself and your house, and you have met the first 
requirement of salesmanship—interest! 

Because of the smoothness of the edge when detached; the 
quality of the engraving on it, and the fact that you take it from 
a seal leather case, where every card 











is clean and smooth. NOTE: 
It is a money savingcard, because Smooth 

you have the use of every card ge 

None to throw out because #§ 

soiled or crumpled. 

Write for Detached 


sample 
book. 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. 
£.K.HARRIS 







FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO card 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 


QUALITY HOUSE 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Printers 
* 61-63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 














city’s welfare. At the time of his death he was also a 
California member of the National Business League. 
Almost up to the time of his death he was active in 
business affairs and his activities concerned chiefly 
timberlands. The funeral was held Monday at Pasa- 
dena and burial was also at that city. 


CALEB WILLIAMS.—A pioneer resident of Marinette, 
Wis., and superintendent of the Ludington Company for 
twenty-five years, Caleb Williams died October 7, at the 
age of 67. Death was _ caused by heart failure. Mr. 
Williams was born in England, but spent his boyhood 
days at Palmyra, Wis. He was an associate of Senator 
Isaac Stephenson in the lumber business until a few 
years ago. He was a cousin of Henry R. Williams, vice 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


CLAUDE HIXON.—While riding in an automobile over 
a railroad crossing near Greencastle, Claude Hixon, man- 
ager of the True & True Lumber Company, at Bain- 
bridge, Ind., was killed instantly by an engine which 
struck the machine. Mr. Hixon was driving in a blinding 
rain and it is believed he did not see or hear the ap- 
proaching train. He was 26 years old and is survived 
by a family. 








FRANKLIN GALE.—A well known former lumberman 
of Muskegon, Franklin Gale, died at his home in Hart, 
He owned a sawmill in the earlier days 
He was born at Ovid, Mich., 


Mich., recently. 
and later a handle factory. 


— 


and was 88 years old. Besides his widow, he leaves two 
sons, Charles and Del, and one daughter, Mrs. K. Smith 
all residing at Hart. : 


COLEMAN WILLIAM BROWNSON.—A well k iown 
lumberman of New York, Coleman William Brow \\sop 
died at his home at Hicksville, Long Island, Octob:» 49 
at the age of 48. He is survied by Mrs. Brownson, 2 gis. 
ter and a_ brother. Mr. Brownson began_ his lu nber 
career in Kentucky twenty years ago, and went east 
shortly after obtaining employment in the Brooklyn yarg 
of the Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company. He continue 
there for ten years and entered the retail yard of a 
Schuyler & Co., subsequently going with the Portch«ster 
Lumber Company, Portchester, N. Y. When the Sea oast 
Lumber Company started its wholesale business Mr. 
Brownson became an officer of that company and sh irtly 
after secretary of the Southern Paper Company. \\ hen 
the Seacoast company closed out he became manag: of 
the Nassau Lumber Company, of Hempstead and Hi:ks. 
et N. Y., which position he held up to the time o: his 

eath. 


AARON J. WOLFE.—With extensive lumber intel vsts 
in Indiana, Illinois and Arkansas, Aaron J. Wolfe, 60 
years old, died at his home in Crawfordsville, 1d., 
October 8. Interment was at Waveland. He is survived 
by three daughters, Mrs. John McCoy and Mrs. G. |, 
Crist, of Crawfordsville, and Mrs. Albertus Upton, of 
Waveland. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. G. Collar, manager of the Kneeland-West Lumber 
Company, of Lugerville, Wis., was a caller at Chicago 
lumber offices this week. 

C. M. Christiansen, of the Christiansen Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left Monday on a business visit to the 
manufacturing centers of the North. 


J. W. Nolan, president of the Skibo Timber Company, 
of St. Paul, Minn., was in Chicago last Saturday, hob- 
nobbing with friends and acquaintances. 


E. C. Tillotson, general sales manager of the Thief 
River Falls Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was a Chicago visitor Tuesday of this week. 

W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent for the 
Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., is spending 
a few days in Chicago this week, calling on the trade. 


A. P. Goldsmith, general manager of the Radford- 
Portsmouth Veneer Company, Radford, Va., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week, looking after business 
and meeting friends. 


Jack S. Brantley, of Indianapolis, Ind., is in Chicago 
this week on business, in the interests of his concern, 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La. 
He quotes trade as fair only. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago 
for a few hours last Friday. The new vice president 
of the concern, Harry N. Taylor, accompanied him. 


P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, Mich., who has been selling 
lumber and allied products in Michigan and northern 
Indiana lo these many years, was in Chicago Thursday. 
He reported business of a small character, both yards 
and factories buying only day-to-day requirements. 


J. W. Naugle, of the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 
Chicago, who makes his headquarters at Bemidji, 
Minn,. spent several days at the Chicago office last 
week. From here he went to Minneapolis, where he 
expected to call on the trade before returning home. 


B. J. Goodman, of Little Lake, Mich., of the 
Little Lake Lumber Company, stopped off in Chicago 
for a day last Friday and saw the Cubs defeat the 
Sox, 2 to 1, in the third game of the city series. Mr. 
Goodman was on his way home from a trip to Detroit. 


L. L. Bucklew, who until recently was manager of 
the Chicago office of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Redfield as special agent to represent 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce in South 
America. 


Murdock MacLeod, sales manager of the Oconto 
Lumber Company, Railway Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, returned Thursday from a visit to the East. He 
said that conditions there are similar to those in Chi- 
eago and elsewhere, buying being done on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager of 
the Linderman Box & Veneer Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., paid Chicago one of his periodical visits the lat- 
ter part of last week. Mr. Wilcox stated that offerings 
of northern products were more liberal with prices 
somewhat easier. 


W. H. White, of Boyne City, Mich., was a recent 
Chicago visitor. Mr. White said that business is still 
unsatisfactory, both as to volume and prices. The mill 
of the Boyne City Lumber Company, at Boyne City, 
which has been closed down for some time, will start 
up about November 1. 


Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Company, of 
Meridian, Miss., was a visitor at Chicago lumber offices 
this week. Mr. Cobb reported conditions in the South 
gradually improving. He said that stocks are not 
excessive and that considerable curtailment is going 
on, Which he thinks will have a tendency to keep prices 
steady. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Luin 
ber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, is wearing «an 
expansive smile these days. There is a reason. At 3 
minutes to 3 Wednesday morning the stork brought a 
stranger to the Bennett home in Wilmette. Mr. Ben- 
nett says he will make an ideal’ Hoo-Hoo, for 3X3=9, 
The mother and boy are doing well. 


Albert E. Ahrens, of Decatur, Ill., a salesman who 
has been calling on the Illinois lumber trade for many 
years, was in Chicago a few days ago and had an op- 
timistie report to make. He found that his sales up 
to October 1 slightly exceeded those of the same period 
in 1914, but admitted that it had taken very active 
efforts to maintain the same volume of sales. He 
thought that an earlier termination of fall buying was 
also among the possibilities, 


The Memphis lumber trade was represented in Chi- 
cago this week by several members, including James PF. 
Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., and Charles B. Dudley, 
of the Dudley Lumber Company. They reported the 
quite common business quietude. While in Chicago Mr. 
Stark had a conference with P. A. Gordon, of 
Detroit, Mich., who sells in Michigan and the adjacent 
territory the products of the Memphis Hardwood Floor 
ing Company, of which Mr. Stark is treasurer. 


F. Kent, president of the Seamon-Kent Company, 
Meaford, Ont., was in Chicago last Thursday for a day 
and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices an appre- 
ciated visit. He said that market conditions in Canada 
continue quiet and he is of the opinion that the lumber 
manufacturers will curtail their input of logs this win 
ter, unless the monetary stringency is relieved shortly 
Mr. Kent is on a buying trip and from here will visit 
the Cincinnati market. The Seamon-Kent Company 
has greatly curtailed its output, having closed the Fort 
William plant. 


W. F. N. Davis and son, John B. Davis, of Houston, 
Tex., were in Chicago Thursday en route from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Mich. 
Mr. Davis was formerly a prominent lumberman at 
Muskegon, but is now interested in the banking busi- 
ness at Houston. Father and son are making a leis- 
urely return from Europe, where they spent the sum 
mer, and after a visit in Chicago next week, during 
which they will be located at the Congress hotel, will 
proceed to Houston. They were in Paris when the war 
broke out and returned to the United States via Eng- 
land. 


C. L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Paducah, Ky., spent Tuesday and Wednes 
day of this week in Chicago on business. While the 
hardwood trade left much to be desired and the prob 
lems confronting the manufacturers have not lessened 
materially, he believes that the curtailment movement 
is a good one and that if the financial situation were 
more nearly normal, much business would be done in 
the United States, the European war to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The big consumers of hardwoods are 
not buying much for the future, he said; they are con- 
fining their purchases to material for immediate needs. 
During the last week inquiries have been slightly more 
numerous and his concern has enjoyed a fair run of 
small orders. Mr. Faust left for home Wednesday night. 


Frank Ingram, president of the Progressive Lumber 
Company, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, called at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. He 
said that while business is not normal he has no par- 
ticular grievance as to the volume of orders which his 
company is filing. He said the railroads are buying 
steadily, although in a quiet way. As an example of 
this he said that the Progressive Lumber Company 
recently closed a deal with one of the large railroad 
corporations for 1,133,672 feet of lumber, and that it 
was figuring on several million feet with two or three 
other roads. This, he thought, was an indication that 
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siness had reached the bottom and from now on 
would climb, The Progressive Lumber Company is 
a-cnt for the Klipsun Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
Wash. having the exclusive agency in the territory 
yest of the Ohio and east of the Missouri rivers. Mr. 
I, vram has been doing also a nice line of business in 
soithern hardwoods. While there was no looking for- 
werd, the factories were constantly in the market for 
: all lots, which in the aggregate run to comfortable 
ficures, he said. 


mn 





BACK FROM SOUTHERN TRIP. 


’. T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
iy, Loomis and Twenty-second Streets, Chicago, re- 


Y : 
turned home Sunday after an absence of nearly a 
month. While away Mr. Boles visited from thirty to 


forty of the big yellow pine mills of the South. He 
is greatly surprised at the light amount of stocks in 
ie on the mill yards. What he saw, he said, was 
hullish, but what he heard was bearish. The surplus 
stocks on hand were of high and low grade lumber. 
He saw lots of No. 3 boards, but in the intermediate 
erades stocks were badly broken. The lack of export 


= 





¥, T. BOLES, OF CHICAGO ; 
President of Lord & Bushnell Company. 


orders was greatly felt, he said, but the extensive cur- 
tuilment which is going on in the South should make 
for higher prices. Most of the large mills have shut 
jown their night shifts and are operating from three to 
five days a week. The order files, he understood, are 
light, but prices are fairly steady, and he thought that 
the southern pine manufacturer was doing about 50 
percent of a normal business, which with the extensive 
urtailment movement keeps stocks low. 





WESTERN CIGAR BOX MEN MEET. 


The fall meeting of the Western Cigar Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held October 13, in the 
\uditorium Hotel, Chicago. About thirty-five manu- 

turers were present. 

In ealling the meeting to order President C. J. 
Stierlen spoke of the work accomplished by the asso- 

ation and asked for the further codperation of every 
member, so that greater benefits shall accrue. 

i. H. Defebaugh, secretary of the association, out- 
lined business conditions, which he said are none too 
sood owing to financial reasons. He urged the mem- 
bers to get closer together for the protection of their 
business. He said the tenets of the organization are 
cooperation and friendship. 

Continuing he said: ‘‘There is not a cigar box 
manufacturer in the United States who has not been 
benefited by the association spirit emanating from 
the members of this organization. That being the case 

is essential that we work together for the good of 
the industry.’’ 

John Lind, field secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, addressed the convention 

‘““The Open Price Policy’’ adopted by some asso- 
ations. In part Mr. Lind said: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
er 600 members. These delegates represent organiza- 
tions whose membership totals 300,000. The chamber is 
-etting the business men of the country to pull together. 
If you talk the organization spirit and pull together you 
n accomplish something. One of the things which has 
en accomplished by some of these organizations is 
nown as the “open price policy.’ It is the most suc- 
ssful way to reduce price-cutting and eliminate the 
rutal competition which drives men out of Dusiness. 
nancial suicide affects a man’s friends, his creditors and 
erhaps the whole trade. Price cutting is one of the 
ost common causes of financial suicide. 

I have in mind eight or ten organizations’ that have 
heen operating for some time on this open price policy 
proposition. The way it works out is this: Suppose a 
big contract is being let; each member of the organization 
who is bidding on the work will send in his figures to 
the secretary of the association, who will in turn convey 
them to the other bidders on the job, who are thus made 
acquainted with the price quoted by the different firms. 
I this open policy you know exactly what price is 
quoted, and you are not working in the dark, as you know 
what your competitors are doing. 

I have talked with half a dozen secretaries of various 
associations and they told me that in each case it was 
extremely hard to get this thing going at first; it took 
quite a lot of time before the thing got to working 
smoothly. The Government or the Sherman law can not 
touch this open price policy, and you can get a profit 
cut of your business. You can not stay in the game if 
you cheat; you will have to play the game like men or 


simply get out of business. It will take two or three 
months to get the proposition going, but after that it 
will be plain sailing. The expense will probably be pretty 
heavy, but you do not want to get discouraged at that. 
The cost is not the real question; it is what it saves you. 
I can mention the names of three companies in one or- 
ganization that are paying $8,000 a year for dues for 
operating the open price policy. They get their money 
back on it. 

In the organization of such a body of men you have 
to have your constitution and by-laws and your minutes 
must be open to the Government at any time for examina- 
tion and if you do it that way the Sherman law can 
not get you at all. 


The social side was not lost sight of. The members 
enjoyed a buffet luncheon at one o’clock in the meet- 
ing room and in the evening out of town members 
were entertained at a dinner and theater party. 





GIVEN SIGNAL HONOR. 


Sart Lake City, UTau, Oct. 10.—Frank S. Murphy, 
president of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Company, of 
this city, was last week elected a director of the Walker 
Bros. Banking Company to fill a long existing vacancy 
in the board. Mr. Murphy has long been one of the 
leading lumbermen of Salt Lake City. In addition to 
being president of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Company, 
he is the head officer of the Utah Lumber Company of 
this city, also president of the Quincy Lumber Com- 
pany operating mills at Quincy, Cal., also of the White. 
Pine Lumber Company, which has holdings in the 
Plumas County, Cal., and of the Ely Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, of Ely, Nev. Mr. Murphy is vice president of the 
Salt Lake City Commercial Club and president of the 
Rotary Club of Salt Lake City. 





LUMBERMAN SHOWS HIS METTLE. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 14.—President A. W. Krein- 
heder, of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, was on the 
operating table at the General Hospital last Saturday 
and gave up over a quart of blood to save the life of 
his cousin, Mrs. G. H. Weisleder, of 254 Parkdale 
Avenue. The latter had been suffering from a wasting 
disease for several months and her physicians said that 
all that could save her life was an operation for trans- 
fusion of blood. Mr. Kreinheder volunteered to furnish 
the blood and an operation requiring about two hours 
was performed. 

No anesthetic was given to either patient and the 
operation was witnessed by more than thirty doctors 
and nurses. Mrs. Weisleder had not been able to take 
any solid food for two months before this operation, 
but now she is on the road to recovery and able to eat 
fairly well, having partaken of lamb chops since the 
operation. Mr. Kreinheder was up and around Sunday 
afternoon, though feeling slightly weak, and on Tuesday 
he was at his desk attending to business at the office of 
the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From October 6 to October 12 inclusive, ten vessels 
brought 3,700,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—616,000 feet 
of lumber—was carried by the steamer H. E. Runnels, 
from Boyne City, Mich. The next largest cargo— 
417,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Philetus Saw- 
yer, from Naubinway, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

October 6—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 417.- 
= feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 338,000 
"October 8—Str. H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 616,- 
000 feet. 

P —— 9—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 349,000 


eet. 

October 10—Str. Philetus 
345,000 feet. 

October 11—Sch. Minerva, Thompson, Mich., 195,000 feet. 

October 12—Str. N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 340,- 
000 feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400.000 feet: 
Str. 0. L. Filer, Rapid River, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. Louis 
Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 400,000 feet. 


Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 





Teams. Ww. kL. P.C. 
IN Was. 6) g'4-9 a0. 6 010-5 eo Gieee tL4 8b wd. oo, we mee O08 8 1 -888 
EE a cbavekde cud ea neRe sek cna evecessvcnns 2 2 177 
ME BIN PODER ion c tinea dcecssecscusveoesvees 7 2 Py iy i | 
Eo 4.5 o:410'vinns @ncals: 6-4; 61010 0. 016 blew Sivie' sas Odes 6 3 .666 
DP RSneoree re Re RAR Orr eee + 5 444 
REO, WETS. i ccc cc tic eacdeeseetertioe mesa 4 5 444 
Ere a crnla aie arabe «baie pv e's wiese we reese wee 8S 0 9 .000 
DRCOPSE-BIGVTON 2... ccc ccc ccc cvccseeccseceseve 0 9 000 
Hettlers. Ist. 2d. 3d. Mears-Slayton. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Westphal ....... 156 146 134 McCauley .......154 150 108 
RIE gt 0.5 00.0 050-9 172 161 151 Frey e 
Brailsford, A.....147 165 115 Hohn . 

RUNS ack on oes -sis 64.0 160 174 167 Schmidt 
Lietzow 





Brailsford, H....219 173 175 














Totals i Cee 766 705 661 
Neolas, Ist. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
PROTO) ss ooia:0-0 4 158 147 182 po ec 175 213 137 
Holub, E .-129 151 121 INU 60 soca sees 167 1 152 
0 eee 135 141 130 DGG  .ccccceccsscdae Bee nae 
Bold, Fi. sees 188 125 117 MEUFORY o¢ oe ses 189 149 146 
MEA. 6 080s < cedars 149 156 149 BRM 56 scence es 184 165 193 

TEMAS). <5 4/45 0:56:0:0 759 720 699 Wethia <5 ceu8s 840 813 753 
Zouris. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hoo- Hoo. Ist. 2d. 3d. 

Se eee ee 127 180 151 are rere 158 166 179 
Liddell ....ce.e- 150 148 154 . Wagner .........182 146 12 
Peterson ........154 158 176 Stree Sccscenen 150 119 155 
WERTED 2. ck cscs 132 144 174 PS reer 117 158 148 
Whidden, ........ 184 130 140 Ladenberger ....140 170 177 

C... eeeee 747 755 795 bi) ee 697 759 783 
Pilsens. Ist. 2d. 3d. Sash & Doors, Ist. 2d. 3d. 
BROOM cc sccccsese 137 155 166 Garner .....c.c0cdee BOO tae 
bo ee ee 132 129 169 Lidell 175 188 
MERPIR oc cecccaes 138 153 121 Biggs 175 156 
BROGGtEr «2.0000 155 135 157 Sachs 183 219 
Serre 149 193 162 Lewis taeenee 161 150 

TOURED kkk esi 711 763 775 TOGHIS 5.4.6040% 775 854 858 
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For purposes of experiment and demonstration King 
George of England has given permission for a part of 
the royal estate to be placed at the disposal of the 
school of forestry at Cambridge University. 
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Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


With Running Water - - $1.50 per day 


With Toil as @ «6. See da 
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Hotel Benson 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





The newest 
and most beau- 
tiful hotel in 
the Pacific 
Northwest. 














Two beautiful 
dining rooms. 








Magnificent Buffet. 








Carl Stanley, 
Manager. 
G. Kirke Drury, 
Ass’t Manager. 





























HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries. or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Sizs!: ="4 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 



























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast ‘The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mer. == 












SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box83 Washington, D.C. 
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Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


Everything in 


Yellow Pine 


Every Grade 
Guaranteed 






Send us your inquiries. 


Shed Stock and Railroad Material 





501 McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 

















A $2000 House 


We have selected this house to meet the de- 
mands of retailers who want a moderate priced 


house to advertise in 
their local papers. 


Already the demand 
for plan and complete 
advertisement indi- 
el cates it is going to be 
a good seller. 









Ad 





NIHMILI WS 


| Blue prints and specifica- 

tions for this plan together 
{ with two cuts as shown on 
our last bulletin 


will be sent you 3. 5 
postpaid for.. “$ 2 


Get bulletin for other plans. 








Cuts of the size shown herewith together ) 
with blue pzints, etc. will be sent for $2.50 / 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A ¢ oe book for the re- 
tauiler to show prospective home builders. Price $2. postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Florence—The Bear Creek Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

GEORGIA. Vienna—J. J. Cooper has been succeeded 
by L. T. Wilder. 


IDAHO. Sandpoint—M. L. 
in the C. F. Ewing Co. (Ltd.). 
Wallace—The Empire State Mill Co. has dissolved. 
ILLINOIS. Ancona—-Miller & Clayton have been suc- 
ceeded by the Ancona Grain & Supply Co. 

Moline—The Moline Pole & Shaft Co. has been_suc- 
ceeded by the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., of Piqua, Ohio. 

Riverton—The Scott-Morledge Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Henry J. Bruce. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The Fishback Supply Co. 
changed its name to the Fishback Ellenwood Co. 

Richmond—The K. D. Cabinet Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 

IOWA. Schleswig—The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. 
been succeeded by the Farmers Lumber & Coal Co. 

KANSAS. Atchison—Stevenson & Hooper have been 
succeeded by the Stevenson Planing Mill. 

Topeka—George Hossfeld has been succeeded by the 
Hossfeld Trunk Bag & Suit Case Co. 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—The J. F. 
is liquidating. 

MAINE. Lincoln—The plant of the Katahdin 


Bruce has sold his interest 


has 


has 


Rogers Lumber Co. 


Pulp & 


Paper Co. has been acquired by the Eastern Manufac- 
turing Co., of Bangor. 

MARYLAND. Lonaconing—John McIndoe is out of 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—The Walker Veneer & Panel 


Works has been succeeded by the Walker Veneer Works. 
Grand Rapids—The Wilmarth Show Case Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 
Wayland—A. H. Clark has been 
Wiles. 
MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The 
is out of business here. 
Yazoo Citvy—The Henry Maley 
its plant from here to Jackson. 


succeeded by L. D 
Stillwell Lumber Co. 
will 


Lumber Co. move 


MISSOURI. California—B. F. Brokhausen has_ been 
succeeded by J. R. Proctor, with headquarters at Jeffer- 
son City. 


Kansas City—The J. B. Rust Co. 
Rust Sash & Door Co. 
Kirksville—The Adair Lumber Co. has removed _ its 
headquarters and purchasing department to Kansas City. 
Taskee Station—William B. Parker is out of business. 
NEBRASKA. Hershey-Maxwell-North Platte-Suther- 
land—The C. F. Iddings Co. has been succeeded by the 
Coates-Tanner Lumber Co., with headouarters at Ohiowa. 
Kenesaw—The IL. LL. Weaver Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kenesaw Farmers Lumber Co. 


should read the J. B. 





NEW YORK. Canaseraga—J. W. Taylor has been suc- 
ceeded by Rowe & Kennedy. x 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The John J. Rum- 
barger Lumber Co. is closing out. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Sumter Retail Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Avery Lumber Co. 
TEXAS. Bridgeport—R. N. Moore is out of business. 
WASHINGTON. Krupp—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Erickson & Densow. 
North Yakima—The Grant Smith Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $25,000. 
Seattle—The Stillwell Lumber Co. 
here. 
Tacoma—The Tacoma & Ez 
out of business November 1 
WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The American Woodworking 
Machine Co., of Rochester, has closed its branch plant 
here and the equipment will be transferred to Rochester, 
N,. . 


has closed its office 


astern Lumber Co. will be 


South Milwaukee—The Conant Basket Co. 
its name to the Milwaukee Basket Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Dollard—P. A. 
of business. 


has changed 


Pamchard is out 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 3irmingham—Peoples Mill & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $3,000; Charles Bowen, president; R. 
B. Naclin, vice president and Jim Adams, secretary. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Pine Woods Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $65,000; William Buchanan, president 
and J. G. Boyce, state agent. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—East End 
coe sing capital $45,000; William F. 
Comley, Jr., and Helen N. Keefer. 





Lumber Co., 
Chatlos, William H. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Stoddard Piano Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 
Dewey —Dewey Grain Co. (to deal in grains, coal, lum- 


ber, etc.), authorized capital $7,000; H. FE. Ward, G. C. 
Williams and Henry Reinhart. 

Mount Vernon—-Mount Vernon Mattress & 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; D. W. White, 


Watson, John S. Whitlock and G. F. M. Ward. 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—Charleston Land & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; Arthur C. Call, president; J. 


Furniture 
Fred P. 


KF. Henderson, vice president and Erqin Huntzinger, 
secretary and treasurer. ne 
New Orleans—Black & Co. (commission lumber busi- 


ness), authorized capital $5,000. 
New Orleans—Pailet & Treigle Sash Factory (to manu- 
facture sash and doors), authorized capital $5,000. 
Rhoda—Rhoda Lumber & Veneer Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $10,000; Edward F. White, of Morgan City, and 
associates 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
(to deal in lumber, 


Scituate--George F. Welch Co 
furniture, etce.), authorized 


$125,000; George F. Welch, Herman J. Wells and Charles 
%. Davis. 

MICHIGAN. Northville—Yerkes Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10, 000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
authorized capital $28,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—Koscherok Box & Supply 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,- 
000. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Honduras Timber & De- 
velopment Co., authorized capital $30,000; F. E. McIntosh, 
DeWitt C. Conkling and Humberto Ferrari. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Belhaven—Pungo Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; J. E. Williams and others. 

Spray—Spray Wood & Coal Co., authorized capital 
$125,090; Ex. V. Hobbs, N. H. McCollum and S. H. Marshall. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Rogers-Abbott Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; E. C. Rogers, W. H. Abbott, N. R. 
Abbott, A. E. Rogers and H. L. Rogers. 


Rumney—L. H. Loveland Co., 





capital. 


TENNESSEE. Huntsville—Gebhart Coal 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Daisy B. 
Brook, Roy M. Brook and others. 

VERMONT. St. Johnsbury—Highland Lumber 
authorized capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON.  Bellingham—Kelly Lumber Co.., 2 
thorized capital $5,000. 

Hoquiam—Panama-Eastern Lumber Co. 
ated with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

Pe E Yeomans Lumber Co., authorized capital $1 
000; W. C. Yeomans and C. L. Yeomans. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Charleston Ven r 
Works, authorized capital $15,000; John H. McGowan, I°.'- 
ward J. Hurley, James P. Quigley, William D. Pemberi 
and Frank E. Pemberton. 


& Lum er 
Gebhart, J 1, 


has incor} ~- 





Parkersburg—Parkersburg Handle Works & Lum! 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; T. J. Hynes, T. J. Garri 








Kk. W. Doll and others. 
NEW VENTURES. 
ALABAMA. Columbiana—The Columbiana Ice, Lig 


& Power Co. has begun operating a planing mill. 
ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Home Lumber & Shing 
Co. has entered the trade here. 


GEORGIA. Cutting—The Georgia Lumber & Turpe: 
tine Co. recently began the manufacturing business. 


IDAHO. Sandpoint—The M. L. 
gan wholesaling cedar products. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Barnes & Borden Lumb 
Co., 3900 North Crawford Avenue, recently began the r 
tail business. 

Sesser—George Crain & Son recently began the reta 
lumber business. 

Villa Ridge—F. J. Schwartz recently began the cor 
tracting, planing mill and lumber business. 
KANSAS. Albert—The Albert Lumber 

recently began business. 
KENTUCKY. Barlow—Girard 
gan the retail lumber business. 
MICHIGAN. Houghton—R. H. Bailey & Son recentl 
began the manufacture of motor boats, canoes, etc. 
NEBRASKA, Ashby—The Ashby Lumber Co. recent] 
began business. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lancaster—John H. 
begun the contracting and lumber business. 
NEW YORK. New York—The R. E. Wood Lumber Co 


Bruce Co. recently b: 


& Supply C 


& Harlan recently be 


Smith has 


of Baltimore, has opened an office here, Madisor 
Avenue. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Hickory—S. R. Morrison recently 


began the wholesale lumber business. 
OHIO. Cincinnati—The Rogers-Abbott Lumber Co. re- 

cently began the wholesale business. 
Columbus—The Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 


of Clay 
W. Va., 


has opened offices in the Columbus Savings & 


Trust Building, with C. M. Anderson in charge. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Highland Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business at ) 


Real Estate Trust Building. 


TEXAS. Dawn (P. O. Hereford)—The Dawn Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Detroit—The Detroit Lumber Co. has entered the trade 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Frank & Robinson recently 
began the lumber Hee ge business. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista- V. Woodward, of Cartersville, 


will manufacture bobbin nob ads, shuttle blocks and squares 
used in textile mills. 

Spencer—Craig Bros. 
of lumber. 


recently began the manufacture 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Allen Turner recently begat 
the commission lumber business. 
Sultan—The Vincent-Marcho Mill Co. recently began 


the shingle mill business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—C. H. 
began the wholesale lumber business. 
WYOMING. Dwyer—The Guernsey Lumber Co., of 
Guernsey, recently began business here. 


Gelfins recently 





CASUALTIES. 





ARKANSAS. Warren—The Southern Lumber Co.’s 
commissary and stock of merchandise burned October 7. 

CONNECTICUT. Winsted—The woodturning factory 
of J. C. Burwell was destroyed by fire October 6; loss 
$2,000. 

DELAWARE. Laurel—The sawmill of former State 


Senator H. Harley Boyce was destroy ed by fire 
2: loss $4.000. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The A. F. Aley Timber Co. lost 
several thousand feet of hardwood logs by fire last week 
near Chase Mine, Wis.; loss $9,000, which is mostly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Mount Summit—The lumber 
P. Ice & Son was visited by fire 
which is covered by 
be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Standard—The 
Central Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
yards, planer and other property were saved. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—October 6 the Griffen 
Flooring Co.’s plant was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $4,000. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 


October 


yard of Frank 
recently: loss $10,000. 
insurance. The destroyed part will 


Louisiana 
recently. The 


sawmill of the 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—-The American Box Co.’s factory 
was visited by fire recently: loss $6,000. 
NEW YORK. Ellington--The sawmill, grist mill and 


grocery store owned hy Mason H burned recently 


loss $1,000 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Terry 


Alma—The sawmill plant of the 
Alma Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire; loss $5,000. 

Arden—The sawmill owned by Clayton, Reagan & 
Pressly was destroyed by fire recently. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The plant of the Valley Lumber 
Co. was damaged by fire recently to the extent of $6,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Bismarck—The big mill plant of the 
Choctaw Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire September 
28; loss $25,000, which is covered by insurance. The mil 
will be rebuilt. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Fredonia—C. A. Wright’s veneer 
factory burned October 7. 
“VIRGINIA. Richmond—Fire in the carriage building 


plant of George C. White & Sons 


estimated at $4,000. 

WASHINGTON, Entiat—The Adams-Coleman Lumber 
Co. lost 3,000,000 feet of lumber by fire recently; loss 
$45,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 


caused damage 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Lac du Bonnet—October 2 the plant and 
lumber of the J, D. McArthur Lumber Co. sustained a 
loss by fire amounting to $125,000; insurance, $40,000. 

QUEBEC. Conception—The Besselle Lumber Co.’s mill 
here was destroyed by fire recently. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—-The Tuscaloosa Cooperage Co. 
will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

ARKANSAS. Lake City—The Vail Cooperage Co. will 
locate a stave mill here. 

Marked Tree—T. J. Turner will rebuild handle factory 
recently destroyed by fire. i‘ 

Millville—The Freeman-Smith Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill destroyed by fire recently. 





FLORIDA, Williston—Gatlin & Dowling will erect a 
large sawmill. 
GEORGIA. Lyerly—W. B. Anderson will rebuild saw- 


mill and gin mill recently burned. 

KENTUCKY. Grayson—J. A. 
equip a planing mill. 

MAINE. Auburn—The foundation for a box factory 
for the Manufacturers’ Box Co. is being placed. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Bruer Bros. Lumber 
Co. will rebuild plant recently burned at a loss of $125,- 
000, 

MISSISSIPPI. Duttonville (P. O. Jackson)—The Henry 
Maley Lumber Co., of Yazoo ‘Cc ity, will build a hardwood 
plant to cost $40,000. 

Hickman—The Bellamy Lumber Co. will rebuild mill 
recently burned. 

Shubuta—The Shubuta Ice Factory is preparing to in- 
stall a hardwood working plant. . It is in the market for 
machinery. 

OKLAHOMA. Vinita—J. P. Wheat is in the market for 
necessary equipment for a planing mill. 

TENNESSEE. Burns—John and Andrew Dotson will 
establish a hoop-shaving factory and. will manufacture 
ul kinds of hoops from the raw material. 

Rogersville—John T. Walker will rebuild planing mill 
ind furniture factory. 

WISCONSIN. Iron River—Kopplin & Kopplin will erect 
. sawmill to be operated in connection with their planing 
mill now nearing completion. 

Sheboygan—Plans have been completed for the plant 
of the Sheboygan Cigar Box, Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Which was destroyed by fire last spring. The fac- 
tory will cost $20,000. 


Bagby will build) and 





HYMENEAL 


YOUNG-CAYCE.—Brief announcement was made in last 
week’s issue of the wedding, October 14, of Miss Ashby 
Jeffries Caycé, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B. 
Caycé, of New York City, and Walter Dickson Young, jr., 
son of W. D. Young, of Bay City, Mich. The wedding 
was solemnized last Wednesday, at the Church of the 
rransfiguration, New York City. October 14 was chosen 
in celebration of the wedding anniversary of Mr. Young’s 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Ambrose, father 
and mother of Mrs. Young, sr. Mr. Ambrose for many 
years was engaged in the lumber business in Chicago. 

The young couple will take up their residence in Bay 
City, Mich., after a trip through the West, and on their 














MR. AND MRS. WALTER DICKSON YOUNG, JR. 


return, the latter part of November, Miss Florence Young, 
the groom's sister, will become the bride of Roy S. Rich- 
ardson, of the Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City. 

Mr. Young was born in Bay City, Mich., and after fin- 
ishing high school there studied for a year at the Kis- 
kiminitas School, at Salzburg, Pa. He then entered the 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., remaining two years, 
where he was a member of the A. U. V. society. On leav- 
ing school he worked two years for W. D. Young & Co., 
of Bay City. He decided to go to college and in the sum- 
mer of 1912 entered the school at New Haven, that fall 
entering the Yale Sheffield School, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Colony Society. After this he went back to 
work for W. D. Young & Co. He has also been manager 
of the Young Cattle & Packing Company, of Bay City. 

The bride is the daughter of a well known stock broker 
n New York City and comes from a Virginian family. 


WELSH-FLOURNOY.—John S. Welsh, secretary-treas- 
irer and sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, of Shreveport, La., and Miss Margaret Kouns 
Flournoy, a popular young Shreveport lady, were united 
in marriage October 15 in the presence of a large num- 
ber of friends at the First Presbyterian Church, Dr. Jas- 
per K, Smith officiating. After the ceremony the young 
couple left for Kansas City, Washington, Iowa, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and other points, to be absent about three 
weeks. The wedding was among the leading social 
events of the season. Misses Grace Flournoy and Emma 
Weaver, sister of the bride and niece of the groom, 
respectively, and Messrs. J. R. Welsh, Glenn Flournoy, 
fdgar A. Peppler and D. G. Frantz, were attendants, 
while Mrs. D. G. Frantz played the wedding march, and 
accompanied Mrs. P. M. Welsh, soloist. 


MARTIN-DOUD.~Harry L. Martin, of Olympia, Wash., 
secretary of the Fir Tree Lumber Company, and Miss 
Gladys Doud, daughter of L. L. Doud, president of the 
Defiance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., were mar- 
ried last week at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Tacoma. Following a three weeks’ trip to Chicago and 
Middle West points, Mr. and Mrs. Martin will make 
their home in Olympia. 





_KING-SHEKEY.—Oscar King, connected with the of- 
fice of the Northern. Hemlock :& Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Wausau, Wis., was married at 





Johnson Creek, Wis., October 3, to Miss Irene Margaret 
Shekey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C, Gheber. 
After a two weeks’ wedding trip in Illinois and Minne- 
sota, Mr. and Mrs. King will be at home at 206 Fulton 
street, Wausau. 


MENGEL-JENKINS.—Samuel Castleman Mengel, son 
of Col. Clarence R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Men- 
gel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky., will be united in 
marriage to Miss Elizabeth Durrett Je nkins the latter 
part of November. Mr. Mengel is connected with the 
above-mentioned company. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, MB., Oct. 13.—Receivers for the Brazil Railway 
Company and its subsidiary, the Madeira-Mamore Railway 
Company, both Maine corporations, were appointed in the 
Federal court here today. The companies operate in Brazil 
and the Brazil Railway Company owns the entire stock of 
the Brazil Lumber & Colonization Company, which company 
owns 560,000 acres of timberland. The indebtedness of the 
Brazil Railway Company is said to exceed $118,000,000. 
Prostration of business in Brazil because of the European 
war and failure to receive more than $10,000,000, said to be 
due the Brazil Railway from the Republic of Brazil, were 
given as causes for the receivership. The receivers are W. 
Cameron Forbes, of Dedham, Mass., for the Brazil Railway, 
also Mr. Forbes and David T. Davis, of New York City, for 
the Madeira-Mamore Company. : 




















CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—The Johns-Mowbray-Nelson 
Company will sell its personal property at receiver’s sale, 
October 21, at 2 p. m. The property consists of the com- 
pany’s lumber yard, yard equipment, office building, office 
furniture and fixtures, hardwood lumber etc. Norwood J. 
Utter, of Hunt, Bennett & Utter, attorneys of this city, is 
receiver. The terms are cash on day of sale. 





TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 14. —Lester W. David, of Seattle, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy here, with liabilities 
exceeding $2,000,000 and assets $320,000. About one-third 
ef the debts are secured. Mr. David is a timberland broker, 
coming here from Chicago about fifteen years ago. He organ- 
ized the Ocean Falls Company, owning timber, pulp and paper 
mills on the British Columbia coast valued at $6,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 13.—The United States Court of 
Appeals has refused to grant a rehearing of the appeal of 
the convicted promoters of the International Lumber & Devel- 
opment Company, an alleged $6,000,000 swindle. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss., Oct. 13.—The bankrupt Missis- 
sippi Manufacturing Company will sell its plant at auction 
October 15. The liabilities of the company are over $90,000. 





OwENSporo, Ky., Oct. 14.—The Owensboro Chair & Manu- 
facturing Company has been petitioned into bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $15,000 and assets of $3,685. 


Breecu Grove, IND., Oct. 138.—Suit has been brought in the 
local courts to have a receiver appointed for the Beech Grove 
Lumber Company. The action was brought by Caleb S. 
Eaglesfield, treasurer of the company. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—Fred Perkins and C. J. Carter 
have been appointed receivers for the Glen Lumber Company. 


BENForD, Tex., Oct. 14.—The Benford Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company; receiver appointed. 


WEsT ALEXANDRIA, OHIO, Oct. 15.— West Alexandria Lum- 
ber Company ; petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The Sewell Lumber Company, of Sewell, W. Va.. has sold 
its timber holdings in Fayette County to the Babcock Coal & 
Coke Company for $230,000. The property conveyed to the 
sabcock company consists of 10,500,000 feet of standing 
timber and 4,705,000 feet in logs, with $100,500 in manufac- 
tured timber. The store stock is valued at $11,918 and 
other property at $45,000. Mr. Babcock held a vendor's lien 
for $50,000. 


The Woodstock Lumber Company, of Boston, has bought 
28,000 acres of timberland from the Ray Lumber Company, 
of Ray, Me. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Oct. 12.—R. T. Ferguson, who for 
some time has held the position here of deputy forest 
supervisor of the Pende D/’Oreille forest reserve, has 
received notice of promotion to the position of super- 
visor of the Bearmouth national forest with headquar- 
ters at Billings, Mont. Mr. Ferguson expects to leave here 
for his new post some time this week. Another change in 
the local office occurred last week when W. P. Hillman, 
heretofore assistant forest ranger here, was transferred to 
Helena, Mont., as chief clerk of the Helena national forest. 

Logging in the Priest River district is now in full swing 
with 500 men working in the various camps and more to be 
employed later. Jake Schaefer is operating four camps. 
The Fidelity Lumber Company has a camp on section 6. 
Jurgens Bros., of Priest River, have started a camp this 
side of the half-way house on the main river, and the 
Hlumbird Lumber Company also has a camp in addition to 
that run by Vic Pierson, one of the best known loggers in 
this part of the country, who is getting out logs and poles, 
both for the Humbirds and Lindsley brothers, of Spokane. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, MIss., Oct. 13.—The lumber market looks 
good. Many orders are being filled, these coming from 
various parts of Mississippi and a number from north 
of the Ohio River. Prices are slightly under what they 
were two weeks ago. 

No mills have shut down recently. . Yellow pine is 
apparently surviving the war shock fairly well, but hard- 
wood seems to have been hit particularly severely. 











BANKING AND CREDIT IN ARGENTINA. 


The bureau of foreign and domestic commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., has 
made public a report on banking and credit in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Peru prepared by Edward N. 
Hurley and issued as document No. 90 of the bureau’s 
special agents’ series. Mr, Hurley, who is president 
of the Hurley Machine Company, of Chicago, is also 
the author of an interesting document discussing thé 
Panama Canal and Latin-American trade possibilities, 
Lumbermen who are interested in the South American 
situation can secure his booklet on banking and eredit 


by application to the bureau of foreign and..domestic * 


commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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= ONEPRODUCT. ONEQUALITY. = 
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On ONE MARKET— 


THE LUMBERMEN 





































KNIVES 


of all kinds, for the 
All we 
ask you to do is totry a 
set of our knives in competition 
with any others on the market. 
We want you to convince 
yourselves. Write us today 


for prices. TODAY. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 


140 Perry St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 






lumber mills. 








































































Warren Axe <<a Wolo) a Grom 


® Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RI6fGT PRICES, 


Se ea, Write us. WARREN, PA., U. S.A 


Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


allMeatetcGmeltt am ttet= 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 

prices 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Buyers are no more keen to take on supplies this 
week than they have been for the last month. The 
Chicago yard trade is continuing along a restricted 
basis, owing to financial conditions. In the outlying 
districts the number of small and medium sized build- 
ings going up has been quite heavy, notwithstanding 
the excessive money rates; consequently considerable 
lumber has been moved, but nothing to what the yard- 
men expected. Country yards are in the market for 
small quantities of all kinds of building material, but 
» re is no snap to this demand. 
Wh. -mber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 

Lu sr 10 aggregated 46,226,000 feet, against 52,- 
Octob« soot for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
011,000 + om January 1 to October 10, 1914, amounted 
receipes 95,0100 feet, a decrease of 1,454,417,000 feet 
to a ine with the corresponding period last year. 

compares for the week ended October 10 were 20,- 

Shipments an increase of 3,504,000 feet compared 
491 hie corresponding week in 1913. Total shipments 
.¥om January 1 to October 10, 1914, aggregated 824,- 
847,000 feet, 76,950,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the corresponding period in 1913. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 
762,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1913, while total receipts from January 1 to October 
10, 1914, show a decrease of 10,577,000 against the 
corresponding period of last year. Shipments of shin- 
gles for the week show a decrease—2,926,000 in amount 
—compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to October 10, 1914, show a 
decrease of 105,231,000, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 

. Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 10. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
|S Ere ey Seerarsr mre 46,226,000 9,873,000 
DER kas shoe hr Oss eb ee om 52,011,000 10,635,000 
SIND 9h 6 Gio is 6s Sei 5,785,000 762,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 10. 
L Shingles. 
re eo kee aoe 78,é 392,791,000 
1913 Pe eee 403,368,000 
NN es eS aie wile ein 1,454,417,000 10,577,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 10. ; 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LU SE Sa ee, ee a eee 20,491,000 3,476,000 
0) ere re ee 16,987,000 6,402,000 
Se Ae ern SEOOD  . aiswisee secs 
Decrease a ern sy eee 2,926,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 10. — 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ie ais cine kos ete bs wee 824,847,000 218,358,000 
OU Rah cise wx\« sige ip So. 6::079-0 0 747.897,000 9,000 
EORRPNND. oin6 5s oto t seuss 76,950,000 eee cee 
EE re ea eee ee 105,231,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. as 
Week ended October 10, 1914................ 8,185,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 14 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
a. k hrcin nice reins e G's bb.0 0615's 10 6,210 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 65 164,100 

5,000 and under OT eee 37 233,400 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 27 400,200 

25,000 and under ON era 4 148,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 1 70,000 
Drexel State Bank, 3-story bank and ‘ 

EN ee ete crak bore fie ve hbk ind fe 0 1 125,000 
H. Howell, 3-story brick apartment build- 

Mr A. Gane pir bose vies 6 epgnncebepaaa 1 100,000 


Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago...... 1 
Chicago Telephone Company, 4-story 
I ND ion ica us ne ie Xi 4 0 i win 1 


100,000 


100,000 


UE chia Gass Se ecko Se eK 8 
Average valuation for week............ 
TOtCRIs HPRCVIOUE WEEE « «onc cccavaviscacs 
Average valuation previous week........ 
Totals corresponding week 1913........ 
Totals January 1 to October 14, 1914... 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Some of the wholesalers report a slightly bet- 
ter condition, but plenty of room for further improve- 
ment. Orders are mixed and local stocks are ample for 
trade requirements. Stocks in the North are well as- 
sorted and reports are that the arrangements for the 
winter’s logging generally show a tendency to curtail- 
ment, owing to the slow business for the season just 
closing. The feature of the market is the firmness with 
which prices are being held. 7 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Trade in pine is spasmodic 
and to care for immediate necessities. Lumber comes in 
slowly from outside points. Some concerns have booked 
orders for doors, box material and builders’ stocks, and 
every plant manages to operate nearly on full time. The 
tone of the market as to prices is steady. The export 
trade has. felt the war the worst. In the middle West 
farmers are selling their crops and there is some move- 
ment in lumber. The local sawmills are running with- 
out break. 





New York.—Demand for white pine continues un- 
changed. Some small orders are booked but ordering is 
confined to small urgent lots. In these cases prices are 
satisfactory and holders trying to do all the business they 
can are holding prices firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for white pine has been 
light so far this month. Very little is doing in the upper 
grades and the amount of building going on has been 
restricted by a difficulty in obtaining loans. Low grades 
are holding firm, though the demand for them is lighter 
than usual. Stocks in some yards are piling up, espe- 
cially in low grades, and there will be a heavy amount 
of stock here this winter, according to indications. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say that trade is a 
little below normal, but find a fair amount of business. 
The disposition of retailers to order stock only as it is 
required is perhaps more pronounced than for a long 
period. Notwithstanding the rather sluggish condition 
of the market, dealers say that prices are being main- 
tained on items in better demand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine is confined to 
small lots. and continues almost exclusively for better 
grades. Low grade stocks seem to be stagnant so far 
as market interest is concerned. Prices are slightly 
variable, according to reports, some of the sales being 
made somewhat below the usual lists, though the dif- 
ference appears small. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a quite general feeling among 
spruce men that prices are going to be firmer. The sud- 
den taking off the market of 25,000,000 feet of eastern 
spruce sold by a Boston firm this week in England is one 
reason; another is that the local demand is showing 











First Aid to 
Prosperity! 


Mathews 
Labor - Saving 
Gravity Lumber 


Conveyer. 


We make conveyers for all manu- 
facturers using lumber in quanti- 
ties. Conveyers for handling 
Shingles, Lath, Dimension Tim- 
bers, Flooring, Cooperage Stock, 
Boxes, Box Shooks, Cedar Ties, 
etc. 

Send for catalog and tell us what 
you want to handle and between 
what points. Submit sketch show- 
ing requirement, with all dis- 
tances given. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Co. 


Branch Factories, Main Office and Factory, 
TORONTO, ONT. ‘ 
LONDON, ENG. Ellwood City, Pa. 











promising signs of improvement. For the present, hoy 
ever, it continues to be a buyer’s market. The base pric, 
for frames, 8-inch and under, remains at $23, with som. 
business at 50 cents less, a few manufacturers preferrin 
to turn their surplus stocks into cash at a small margi 
of profit. For 9-inch frames $23.50 to $24 is asked, fi 
10-inch $24.50 to $25, and for 1ll-inch and 12-inch $25.5 
to $26. An encouraging feature is that one or two « 
the large mills are reported to have turned bids at le; 
than the higher quotations given. The call for rando: 
is spotty and rather low prices have been taken for sizé 
of which the seller happened to have more on hand tha: 
he liked to carry. Thus for 2x8, $21.50 has been accepted 
although $22 is a more commen price. There are som: 
sales of 2x3, 2x6 and 2x7 at $20, 50 cents under tlh. 
regular price. Other sizes are quoted this week: 2x4 
$21 to $21.50; 2x10, $23 to $23.50, and 2x12, $23.50 to $24 
A buyer in urgent need of 2x5 sometimes has to pay $20, 
while a seller anxious to move a similar lot might have 
to be content with a bid of $19. Spruce boards are mov 
ing very slowly and offerings are heavy. Builders hav: 
an annoying habit of substituting North Carolina roofers 
and saving $3 or $4 a thousand whenever they can do so 






New York.—Demand continues dull and listless and out 
side of the impetus given the market by renewed activ- 
ity in English deals there is very little to be said. Prices 
are weak and competition is keen. There is a noticeable 
removal of heavy consignment blocks as several whole- 
salers here notified their mills to stop shipping, and when 
the present charters are taken care of it is believed that 
the market will be considerably relieved. Yards are well 
supplied. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers say that not much stock is 
moving, owing to the restrictions put by banks on loans 
to the building trade. Canadian mills in the spruce 
trade, as a rule, are doing little, as the war has inter- 
fered with most lines of industry in the Dominion and 
money is tight. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce moves in very small lots and 
prices are irregular, with little interest shown by the 
buyers. Clear spruce has been selling to some extent 
to the yards and building trades, but only at very at- 
tractive prices for the consumers. Some export business 
has started, according to reports in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Considering that it is the fag end of the 
season a fair inquiry is reported. The post trade is 
winding up, but there has been some call for poles, with 
the demand mostly for short and medium sized lengths. 
Operators expect to get more for their stock next year 
and it is stated the quantity cut will be light. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Buying is of a spasmodic nature. Demand 
is fair in some lines, but as a whole consumers are 
buying from hand to mouth; trade is small in volume 
and has no snap to it. Furniture factories are buy- 
ing some stock, but the character of the inquiries indi- 
cates that buying at present is for immediate use. Piano 
manufacturers are buying but little and there is hardly 
any probability of their coming in with any inquiries for 
some time. Railroads and other corporations are prac- 
ticing rigid economy in purchasing material. Prices are 
more or less unsettled, but the curtailment movement 
it is thought will keep them from going any lower than 
present quotations. 











Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood lumber trade 
is doing some business, although below normal. No 
local plants, however, have closed. There has been some 
picking up in the movement for flooring. Prices are 
steady. There appears to be a better tone to the mar- 
ket as the fall comes on. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week has seen a few more 
orders for oak and hickory stock from wagon factories, 
especially in the East. That is considered a hé@eful 
sign, as the factory trade has been very light all fall. 
The factories seem to be waiting as long as possible 
before placing their orders in the hope that there may 
be a further reduction in price, which means that there 
will be good orders when they finally have to begin to 
buy. The demand for oak flooring is still very light in 
this section, but prices have not receded, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Now that the weather is becoming 
cooler and more seasonable, and many of the plants that 
have either been closed or have been working on short 
time have resumed operations, there is a better demand 
for hardwoods. Plain sawed oak is still the leading fea- 
ture in sales and wide poplar boards are also selling 
well. High grade ash and red gum are moving more 
freely. All the yards are well supplied with lumber and 
are in good shape for any increase of business that may 
come. They have stocks on hand for any emergency 
and can take care of all orders coming in. 


Memphis, Tenn.—A little export business is doing with 
England and domestic orders are increasing slightly. The 
fact that stocks are being reduced somewhat through 
excess of shipments overproduction is making for in- 
creased firmness on the part of holders and it is a well 
known fact that in some cases orders have been refused 
because the price was not considered high enough. This 
increased independence of holders of lumber is one of 
the features of the situation and it is expected to have 
material bearing upon the level at which present stocks 
will be sold. Almost no logging is going on, and, instead 
of having a big stock of logs prepared for winter use, 
there is very little timber in sight. Box factories are 
doing a good business and are taking full care of the low 
grade cottonwood and gum available. Veneers are not 
in so good demand as sawn shooks, but the output of the 
former is fairly large. Plain and quartered oak are sell- 
ing in a moderate way and some business is reported in 
both ash and cypress. Sap gum continues to move in a 
little larger volume than red and prices are relatively 
firmer on the former than the latter. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business has a somewhat firmer under- 
tone this week, though normal conditions of course are 
not being realized. However, the monetary situation is 
better, and industry in various lines is picking up, so 
that the prospect of increased lumber consumption is 
brightening. Some export trade is being handled in this 
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territory, and while the export of finished hardwood 
products is likely to be delayed for some time, until ar- 
rangements are completed to finance the business, it is 
ilready evident that the outside world is not entirely 
shut off from the products of the sawmills. Prices are un- 
satisfactory at present, quartered oak having suffered 
dong with plain, which has been low-priced all year. 
Many manufacturers declare that sales of oak are being 
made at less than the cost of production. 


New Orleans, La.—Interior demand is holding its own, 
but is much beiow normal. Rigid curtailment has helped 
to steady prices. There is little demand for export logs 
ind prices are said to be unattractive. The box fac- 
tories continue to take a fair amount of low grade stuff. - 


Ashland, Ky.—Plain oak is held at about the following 
basis for inch: Ones and twos, $53; No. 1 common, $33; 
No. 2 common, $23; No. 3 common, $14. Very little is 
moving in the low grades, but there is a fair call in ones 
ind twos in 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. 


New York.—Hardwood orders come along slowly and 
while in some lines inquiries show signs of improvement 
actual business is hard to get. There are renewed re- 
ports as to heavy pressure of stocks to southern shipping 
points and the inclination on the part of large holders 
is to realize even on the present basis of prices. Sales- 
men traveling through the market find that reducing the 
price a dollar or two brings no new business and that 
buyers simply will not place orders until they absolutely 
have to and then they are willing to pay the going price. 
The furniture manufacturing trade is furnishing a fairly 
good part of the small business which is booked. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some yards find trade a little better 
than two or three weeks ago, but business is generally 
below normal. Car orders are unusual and there is not 
much activity in any kind of hardwood. Plain oak and 
maple are perhaps in the best demand at all the yards. 
Prices have not been holding very firm. Wholesalers 
who wish to replenish stocks can do so at about their 
own price, but there is not much lumber coming into 
the yards. 


Boston, Mass..-No change of a permanent nature has 
vet relieved the monotony of the general quietness that 
haus prevailed for several weeks in the hardwood market. 
Buyers adhere strictly to their hand-to-mouth policy. 
Bearish sentiments have not sagged prices much, how- 
ever, aS most manufacturers seem able to secure the 
credit to finance their lumber. Those who have been 
forced to realize on their stocks are not numerous enough 
to have a lasting effect on quotations. Wholesale dealers 
here are advised that the output is curtailed at least 25 
percent and that the reluctance of timber owners to cut 
under present conditions will enable selling interests to 
support the market quotations at their present level in 
the face of a continued slack demand. Collections are 
better this week and instances of canceled orders are 
not so frequently reported as they have been. Several 
large building projects now under way promise an im- 
proved demand for the hardwoods popular for interior 
finish and flooring, notably red gum, with which a $1,250,- 
000 hotel to go up at Washington and Avery streets is 
to be finished. White quartered oak, inch, has brought 
$85 to $90; plain oak, $59 to $63; red birch, $54 to $56; 
basswood, $43 to $45, and brown ash, $61 to $63. 


Baltimore, Md.—Prices, it seems, are fairly well main- 
tained. When a buyer really wants the lumber he will 
not hesitate to pay a fair figure, but if he can get along 
without a particular lot of lumber it will be difficult to 
induce him to take that lot at any price. This holding 
back is perhaps more in evidence than before, and is 
the most notable departure in the trade. The lower 
grades of chestnut are reported to be easier, with the 
movement restricted. Furniture manufacturers and 
makers of office fixtures are still buying with some free- 
dom, and it is to be said also that the offerings of most 
of the hardwoods are not excessive, the production be- 
ing held down to very moderate proportions. The export 
trade is just about holding its own. The curtailment 
in September has not been followed by a revival so far, 
but no further recession has taken place, and it may 
even be said that the shipments are somewhat freer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A slight movement noted in the 
hardwood situation gives real encouragement. Inquiries 
do not amount to much, but light buying is being done 
by many of the consuming plants of this section and the 
trade is increasing in a general way, though orders 
are still for small lots and for immediate delivery. The 
encouraging feature is the expansion of territory from 
which orders come. Factories are doing somewhat bet- 
ter than for the last three or four weeks and look for 
at least a continuation of present volume. Demand is 
best for plain oak in common and better, and there is a 
fair request for No. 2 common. Quartered oak is at 
least holding its own, there being a fair demand from 
the furniture trade. Chestnut is on the slow list and 
prospects are not good for a better demand in the near 
future. Maple is in fair request, demand being good for 
all grades and thicknesses. Ash is not moving very 
freely although dealers have much confidence in a bet- 
ter demand for this class of stock very soon, and some 
are buying lightly. Sap gum in good grades seems to 
move as well as anything, but red gum in same grades 
moves very slowly. Low grades of both are in good 
requests, as for other hardwoods in low grades, suitable 
for the box makers, 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly good. Most of the 
buying is being done by retailers who are compelled to 
buy certain sizes in order to be supplied for the rather 
active building operations. Buying on the part of fac- 
tories also shows improvement, especially furniture and 
vehicle concerns. Automobile plants are also buying to 
a certain extent. Dealers’ stocks are light and no effort 
is being made to increase them under present conditions. 
Shipments are coming out promptly. Dry stocks are re- 
ported only fair. The price list which has maintained 
for some time is being upheld, but some cutting is being 
done in order to force trade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been a slightly better vol- 
ume of business done in low grade hardwoods the last 
week, due to the call of some of the larger industrial 
centers for fresh supplies after letting their stocks go 
down to the lowest point. The better grades are dull 
and listless and prices are being quoted without, any 
idea of uniformity. Many of the hardwood men say 
they are doing a little business, but the volume is too 
small to take care of the offerinzs. 








Are You Sowing Your Advertising on 


Fertile Ground? 


Sowing advertising is like sowing seed. 








It must be scattered on ferti/e ground in order 
to bear a harvest. 


When quantities of advertising are spilled 
boadcast over barren and stony ground, 
through poor media, only meager harvests 
can be expected. 


But when judicious space is used in a paper 
that enjoys the confidence of its trade and 


circulates among the leading firms in that 
field, the advertising is bound to reach fertile ground 
where it will za4e root in the minds of the most desirable 
customers. 


The most fertile ground in the lumber trade 


is that which is covered by the circulation of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, because nearly everyone 
connected with the industry looks to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the latest news, most dependable market 
reports and most comprehensive weekly review of all that 
pertains to lumber making and lumber selling. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches and is read by 
practically all of the trade worth cultivating. Wherever 
you find substantial and successful lumber enterprises, 
there also you find the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


In the lumber field, it is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Are you sowing your 
advertising where the 
ground is most fertile? 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 
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The American- Credit 

Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


® 
The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $9,000,000. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


a 
IDNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 
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“Buffalo” Engines Ar 
Built For Service 


That is why they are giving such good 
results in the lumber industry. They 
are simple, easily managed, econom- 
ical, and absolutely reliable under all conditions. ‘Their 
ability to operate on kerosene means a big saving. 


" 





yu tyne {latent Sousa. 


“‘Buffalo”’ engines are built in twenty sizes—3 to 150 
h. p.—slow, medium and high speed. The ‘‘ Buffalo 
Book’’ tells all about them. Shall we send it? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1307-1313 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Movement is fair, but the quotations remain 
about as low as they have been recently. Buying gen- 
erally is for immediate needs and there is not much snap 
to it. Mill stocks are said to be fairly heavy, but not 
large enough to reflect a lower price situation. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The trade in hemlock has 
picked up and the better grades are firmly held. There 
is an increased movement. 

New York.—Very little new trade is developing and re- 
ports from the larger producers indicate their intention to 
hold on to present supplies except at price concession run- 
ning less than a dollar. On this basis some business is 
being moved but the yards are buying cautiously and the 
suburban building situation does not warrant their doing 
any better. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Lower prices on Wisconsin hemlock 
have been ruling in this territory lately. There is not 
much stock moving, even at the lower prices. Building 
has been interrupted so far this month by the difficulty 
of getting loans. Stocks in local yards are in good 
assortment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are not being booked 
with as much steadiness as formerly. Building is fall- 
ing off with the approach of winter and wholesalers do 
not look for as much business as was offered earlier in 
the season. Yards are carrying a fair assortment of 
stock and shippers have about closed their lake receipts, 
preferring to let what lumber they have ready for ship- 
ment remain at the head of the lakes instead of paying 
the higher rate demanded by vessel operators for late 
shipments. Sales are being made at from $2 to $3 less 
than a year ago. 


Boston, Mass.—This variety of eastern lumber is feeling 
the effects of the slowing up of business more than some 
other items. The bulk of the hemlock produced in the 
East is sawn into boards, and the producers are finding 
shortleaf pine boards from the South a hard competitor. 
Owners of hemlock timberlands are generally in a finan- 
cial condition to maintain a watchful waiting policy, so 
that the manufacturers find it a mathematical impossi- 
bility to pay market rates for stumpage and then sell 
their boards at a figure that will meet this southern 
competition. Many builders have such a high opinion of 
hemlock for roofers and similar purposes that they re- 
fuse any substitute, hence this lumber is selling right 
along although the business is considerably restricted. 
Clipped boards, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, are selling at $21 
to $21.50. There are some millmen who have decided to 
hold their stocks for the present rather than go below 
$22. There is little call for hemlock frames and prices 
are uncertain. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices on hemlock, while averaging 
not more than $1.50 off the list in Pittsburgh, are fre- 
quently found as low as $2.50 off list, provided the items 
are in the hands of mills with an overloaded stock pile. 
Mixed orders often are sold subject to the dealer get- 
ting the entire order, and if the order is split the prices 
are changed to meet the situation as to individual items. 
It is a time of extremely close buying, and hemlock men 
are moving cautiously for the time being. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly active. Prices are 
low in sympathy with yellow pine. Shipments are coming 
out well and dealers’ stocks are quite light. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The poplar market is more or less unsettled, 
due to the fact that demand is small and some manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are eager to make sales. The 
factory business being done is still of a hand-to-mouth 
character. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is not at all active, but deal- 
ers find a market for some stock right along. Manu- 
facturers that usually take a good amount of stock are 
not doing much at present, and upper grades are mov- 
ing slowly. <A _ steady demand exists for the lower 
grades, which hold up fairly firm in price because of 
the fact that no large amount of stock is being produced. 





Baltimore, Md.—Some recession in the lower grades 
is reported to have occurred, with the offerings rather 
more liberal than would be conducive to firmness and 
with the buyers holding back. The mills, for their part, 
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have undertaken to hold down the production, and th 
output is materially curtailed, without, however, so fx 
lessening the pressure upon the market. While popla 
did not figure at all in the foreign shipments duri: 
September, this month has brought some orders an 
various lots have gone forward, which indicates tha 
the needs on the other side have become more urgen 
and it is being found necessary to make some addition 
to the available supplies. Domestic buyers are cau 
tious about entering into commitments, and it requir« 
perseverance to develop orders. 


Boston, Mass.—Some concessions are made to moy 
special lots of poplar lumber, but as a general thin; 
prices are well maintained. The demand continues ligh: 
especially for the lower grades. Sales of ones and twos 
inch, have been made at $61 and there has been busines: 
down to $59. Retail stocks are light and current in 
quiries indicate that several sizable orders must bi 
placed in the immediate future. 





Ashland, Ky.—While there is always something doing 
in poplar, the demand is far from satisfactory. Prices 
are quoted about as follows: Inch basis, ones and twos 
$57; saps and selects, $43; No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 com- 
mon, $22; No. 3 common, $16 to $17. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption of poplar is so light 
that wholesalers are buying very little stock and that 
for immediate shipment direct to customers only. At 
manufacturing points mills are getting enough new busi- 
ness to keep going, and claim they are not adding to 
present surplus. Prices are held firm at mill points 
and wholesalers who are selling low to obtain business 
find that they have to purchase from the smaller pro- 
ducers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market is fairly steady when 
business conditions are considered. Dealers are buying 
in limited quantities and prices are steady at the figures 
which have prevailed for some time. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—While demand is not active and prices range 
about the same, some fair railroad business has been 
placed this week. Many believe that the bottom of the 
market has been reached and that it will shortly show 
an upward trend. It is hoped that with the beginning 
of the new year there will be not only a better volume 
of business but advanced prices. Yard demand is still 
small. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A saggy market still prevails with 
wide variance in prices quoted, despite curtailment of 
output. Uppers are not so strong. Common dimension 
is around $5, or less, for 2x4-6. Very little foreign busi- 
ness is being cut, although some contracts are being bid 
on, chiefly for the Australian market. Rail and Cali- 
fornia business is about as last week. Logs continue 
weak. Among most of the millmen it seems to be now 
the settled opinion that there will be very little change 
before spring trade sets in. 


Portiand, Ore.—Market conditions here remain un- 
changed and the mills are reducing their output to the 
quantity justified by the demand, which is largely rail 
and coastwise. At present there is but one offshore 
vessel en route to Portland to load, that being a Jap- 
anese steamer. The log market remains fairly steady. 
as the output of the camps is only enough to fill the im- 
mediate demand. The supply of logs available is smaller 
than normal and undoubtedly will remain so for the re- 
mainder of the year. The outlook i8 regarded as better 
than a month ago, however, and some voice the opinion 
that before the end of the year manufacturers will ex- 
perience a strong demand for fir from various quarters. 


Seattle, Wash.—Increased curtailment continues with 
the volume of business about where it has been for the 
last few weeks. There is little if any change in prices 
over last week. There are many inquiries from the 
United Kingdom, but bottoms are scarce and rates gen- 
erally are high. Indications also point to the fact that 
the United Kingdom is taking much more lumber from 
eastern Canadian ports than for years. No explanation 
is given for such a movement locally, except the pos- 
sibility that the mother country desires to buy from 
her colonies. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a more optimistic tone to 
the fir market. While business is not up to normal, the 
fir people express themselves as well satisfied, con- 
sidering the adverse conditions that obtain generally. 
Banks on the Pacific coast are refusing to finance fir 
operations at the prevailing market and the result has 
been a further curtailment of fir production, which prob- 
ably will amount to 35 or 40 percent, according to ad- 
vices received by connections here. Several good in- 
quiries for car material have been going the rounds the 
last few days. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Some small orders are being placed for In- 
land Empire pine, and California sugar pine continues 
in fair request. There does not seem to be any great 
trouble in disposing of all the shop lumber of this pine 
at firm prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Inland Empire mills report that 
they are getting a fair volume of orders, although the 
middle West demand is not so strong as usual for 
October. There is an inclination on the part of the 
retailers to sort their stocks in preparation for late fall 
business and the orders resulting therefrom are for 
quick delivery. Most of the orders are for mixed cars. 
The box material trade is virtually over for the season 
so far as the mills and wholesalers are concerned. 





Boston, Mass.—Call for Western white pine is quiet. 
Quotations are firm. Investigation of reports of occasional 
sales of this lumber at a little under list prices reveals 
that it is a case of a broker sharing his prospective profit 
with a customer to land an order under stress of close 
competition. Yards and factories are buying only to the 
extent of current requirements. the high prices quoted 
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y the mills combined with present financial conditions 
iaking a large stoek too much of a luxury. Uppers, 
4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, sold this week at $100 to $103.50; 
-inch and 38-inch, at $110.50; 4-inch, at $120.50; selects, 
4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, sold at $90.50; 24-inch and 3-inch, 
( $105.50; 4-inch, at $115.50; fine common, 4/4, sold at 
3.50; 5/4 and 6/4, at $75.50; 8/4, at $77.50; 2%-inch and 
inch, at $90.50; 4-inch, at $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, sold 
. $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, at $65.50; 8/4, at $68.50; 21%4-inch 
nd 38-inch, at $85.50; barnboard, dressed and matched, 
<o, 1, 8-inch width, sold at $38.50; 10-inch, at $39.50; 
o. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, sold at $34.50. 


-REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—The local demand for redwood lumber, 
ius far this season, has been equal to last year’s 
ithough prices are somewhat lower and southern Cali- 
ornia shipments have fallen off. With a considerable 
irtailment of the cut at most of the mills, there is rea- 
on to expect that prices will be well maintained. East- 
rn rail shipments are comparatively light, but there 
is been no falling off in prices of dry lumber. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is simply marking time, so 
ir as the Kansas City market is concerned. A few or- 
ders are coming in, but so few that it would be hard to 
ell what the market was if it were not for the fact 
hat the mills are sticking very close to their lists and 
ire refusing business except at their figures. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement through this port last 
veek was just about the same volume, both by rail and 
vater. Sales during the week showed an increase, mainly 
n low grade rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at from 
$25 to $26.25; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $15.75 to 
$16.50; 4/4 edge box, $18.25 to $14; 4/4 edge culls and 
red heart, $11.25 to $12. Six-inch box, $14.25 to $15. No. 
|, 8-inch rough, $29.25 to $30.25; No. 3, $17.25 to $18; 
box, $15 to $15.50; culls and red heart, $13.25. No. 1, 
10-inch rough, $30.25; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.25; box, $16 to 
$16.50; culls and red heart, $13.50 to $14. No. 1, 12-inch 
rough, $32 to $34; No. 3, $19.50 to $20; box, $17; culls and 
red heart, $14 to $15. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27.75 to $29; 
No. 2, $24 to $24.50; box, $14.75; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to 
$31; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $32.50; 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$17.75 to $18.75; box bark strips, $9.75 to $10.25. No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $25.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.25 to $21; No. 4, $13 to $14. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13 
to $13.50; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.50 to 
$18; No. 2, $16 to $17; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 
to $11. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27; No. 2, 
$24.50 to $26; No. 3, $20 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $22. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.50; 
S-inch, $15.50 to $16.50; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17 to 
$17.50. Factory flooring, $17.50 to $18.50; lath, $3 to 
$3.10. Log run poplar, 4/4, $17.50 to $18.50; 4/4 log run 
gum, $14.50; North Carolina pine sizes, $16.50 to $17. 





Boston, Mass.—A slight improvement in the call for 
North Carolina pine has been noted this week. Price 
conditions are rather uncertain, however, this curious 
situation existing—tnoat sales are being made at higher 
prices than were obtained a week ago, and some people 
are gladly accepting lower prices. One of the largest 
firms specializing in this lumber has sold roofers this 
week at $18.50 for 6-inch and $19.50 for 8-inch. Other 
concerns have eagerly taken $17.75 for 6-inch and $18.75 
for 8-inch roofers, and some coming by water or in 
transit by rail have gone at 25 cents less. Interest in 
rough edge is encouraging and buyers who have per- 
mitted their stocks to get very low are not quite so 
finicky about shopping around for bargain lots as they 
were. Random 4/4 under 12-inch sold at $30 to $31; 5-inch 
sold at $34; 6-inch, 7-inch and 8-inch, at $35; 10-inch, at 
$36; 12-inch and up, at $40. Random 6-inch and up, 6/4 
edge, brought $35, and 8/4 edge, $36. Partition is dull. 
No. 1, 13/16 edge by 3%-inch, sold at $30.50, and 3/4 edge, 
at $30. 





Baltimore, Md.—The outlook is not exactly encourag- 
ing. With the box makers by no means busy and Sep- 
tember showing the smallest total for new building dur- 
ing any month of the present year, it seems certain that 
the movement has undergone further contraction. The 
yards and other buyers are not placing orders in ad- 
vance of actual needs, and the limited character of these 
needs tends to intensify competition, with the result 
that some rather low prices are being quoted. Stocks 
of lumber available are not unduly heavy, and with any- 
thing like a definite impetus to the movement a short- 
age of offerings might be expected to develop. Fur- 
thermore, it is altogether likely that the worst of the 
depression is behind us and that a gradual improvement 
in the general situation may be expected. 


New York.—Outside of a little better demand for box the 
situation shows few signs of improvement, although as a 
general rule a more hopeful view is taken. While the last 
two weeks have seen some betterment there is a general 
feeling that it is due to the impetus given to pay off a 
couple of large contracts which when completed will put 
the market back in its former position. The yards find 
little in the building outlook to warrant their buying 
ahead and the present day to day building offers little in- 
ducement to get in any substantial supply even at the 
present low prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change in market conditions 
has occurred and prices are not showing any advancing 
tendency. Some dealers report that the volume of their 
business is holding up well, though there is much com- 
petition prevailing. Mill representatives say that for 
the better class of stock the supply is not large and 
some trouble is experienced in filling orders promptly. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Not much new yellow pine trade is develop- 
ing in Chicago. The restriction in building operations is 
limiting the demand for yard stock. Country retailers are 
buying something all the time and nearly all the orders 
that are coming in are for rush shipment. Railroad in- 
quiries are more numerous, Several million feet have 
been sold the last thirty days and a good deal of figuring 
is going on. Factory stock is not in heavy demand. 














St. Louis, Mo.—Some increases in the demand from the 
western and southwestern line yards are reported, but 
the betterment is not particularly noticeable. The rail- 
roads and large consumers of yellow pine have also been 
doing a little more purchasing, but the demand in gen- 
eral is not satisfactory. On many items most in de- 
mand there have been some slight advances in price, 
but on others the quotations remain as they have been. 
It is the general belief that as soon as money becomes 
easier, and the weather cooler, there will be a better- 
ment on nearly every itera, 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is evidence that stocks at 
the southern pine mills are becoming broken. While 
there is no dearth of stock, by any means, many of the 
manufacturers are running short on certain items and 
the result is that several advances are noted in lists 
that have gone out the last few days. The advances 
are on items that are not in good supply at a par- 
ticular mill. A larger proportion of the orders are for 
rush delivery than was the case a week or two ago, 
showing that the retailers are getting shorter and shorter 
of stock. And with the supplies at the mills broken, it 
is not so easy now to place the rush orders. Transit 
cars are being disposed of to good advantage now be- 
cause of the demand for quick delivery. Business at the 
country retail yards is better. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand seems a shade more ac- 
tive and prices are reported a little steadier. Curtail- 
ment is probably helping and actual consumption is in- 
creased. Among the items listed as showing greater 
activity are car material, structural timbers and certain 
items of dimension. The export prospect is a little 
brighter. British ports are taking a little stock and 
South American schedules are reported in better request. 
Were Central America in shape to finance its purchases 
the shipments to its ports would closely approach normal. 
The West Indian market could be described in much the 
same way. 





New York.—Demand for yellow pine continues on a 
restricted basis. Cargo business is practically at a stand- 
still and while car orders for some classes of dressed 
stuff come along nicely there is the same backward 
attitude in the longleaf market that prevails elsewhere 
on the list. Flooring has advanced a little but stocks 
among the yards have been low and they have been 
laying up somewhat for the winter’s demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A smaller amount of building is being 
done and this is affecting yellow pine trade, especially 
in the cities. Flooring is selling at a better rate than 
other stock, with No. 1 common in relatively good de- 
mand. Such stock is being offered to wholesalers at 
$22.50 to $23.50, with No. 2 common at $14 to $14.50. 
There is no tendency to advance prices, as stock is of- 
fering in large quantity. 


Boston, Mass.—The story of yellow pine is no different 
this week—stocks are light locally, but buyers are in- 
different either because they hope to see quotations go 
lower or are confident there is no likelihood of prices 
going up right away and prefer to hold on to their capital 
as long as possible. Yellow pine is selling right along, 
of course, but these orders are mostly of modest propor- 
tions and for immediate consumption. Cargo business in 
building timbers is almost at a standstill. Yard orders 
are not plentiful and a cash customer finds no trouble in 
getting a concession from what is recognized as the 
regular market quotation. The demand for partition is 
fair, B and better, 3/4 edge, 34-inch, having sold up to 
$27.50. Boards are moving slowly. No. 2 common, 6-inch, 
are offered at $18.50, and $1 more is asked for 8-inch. 
The call for flooring is moderate but fairly even. Some 
bargain lots offered this week have made prices some- 
what uncertain. A rift, 1x4, has sold from $38.50 to $41; 
B, at $36.50 to $38; C, at $29 to $32; flat grain, B and 
better, at $26.50 to $28. Many manufacturers advise 
that they are curtailing production from 25 to 50 per- 
cent, but if this market is any criterion the available sup- 
ply exceeds the present demand. 





Baltimore, Md.—The trade here takes a cautious view 
of the situation and does not permit itself to get far 
ahead. of the actual needs in the way of placing orders. 
Pronounced quiet prevails, and it is not easy for the 
sellers to get orders, notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the mills have curtailed their operations or stopped 
altogether, and the volume of lumber is not really ex- 
cessive. It is still a case of the quotations at points 
of production being relatively higher than here or other 
eastern markets, so that the wholesaler finds himself 
up against a serious problem at times. In addition, the 
financial situation imposes a strain, collections being 
slow and a number of the customers of firms having to 
be tided over for a time. The assortments of Georgia 
pine here are large enough for current needs, and a fair 
volume of business is being done. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The yellow pine market is still very 
quiet, consumption being lighter than a week ago, and 
consequently retailers are very light buyers. Transit 
cars are not numerous and those arriving unsold go at a 
sacrifice in most cases. Planing mills are light con- 
sumers, but factories that usually use considerable yel- 
low pine and which have been buying lightly are com- 
ing into the market better than for many weeks. Little 
attention can be paid to list prices at this time, and 
all stock is sold low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—yYard trade in yellow pine is ex- 
tremely dull. Manufacturing trade appears to be tak- 
ing some material right along, but the total volume is 
not half of the normal movement for the time of year. 
Occasional reports of extremely low prices being made 
for stock from mills anxious to move surplus are heard, 
but the general condition seems to be steady as to 
prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Bookings consist largely of mixed 
cars, wanted in a hurry. Prices are steady as they 
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were, The railroads buy a little stock but seem to be 
holding off, like the retailers, as long as they can. 
There is still some talk of shutdowns during sugar- 
grinding season, which will begin the latter part of the 
month. 





Chicago.—Demand keeps up fairly well for mixed cars, 
but no material improvement is reported in tank or fac- 
tory stocks. Consumers are making haste slowly and 
show no inclination to buy for the future. Cypress stocks 
are not cumbersome, however, and prices are still 
steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—vThe local distributers of cypress unite 
in saying that, cypress is now in much better demand 
than it has been for some weeks Orders are being 
sent in by their salesmen on the road much more lib- 
erally than has been the case for some time. The 
leading distributers, in consequence, are greatly en- 
couraged. Prices are a little stronger. 





Kansas City, Mo.—-There has been no noticeable im- 
provement in the demand for cypress. Factories are not 
in the market to any considerable extent and there is 
not a very heavy volume of business from the retailers, 
although orders are coming in from them right along. 
Most of the retailers are asking for quick shipments. 





New York.—Cypress continues its previous dull and list- 
less condition. Few large orders are being booked and 
the margin of profit is swept away. The best business 
continues to come from small lots which in the aggregate 
show up well and at a better average price. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress has dropped off con- 
siderably from the sort of business that was doing last 
summer. Instead of buying in carlots, or other good 
sized quantities, consumers now take a wagonload or so. 
Prices are lower than some weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for cypress have not been very 
numerous the last week, and usually were small in size. 
Buyers continue to hold off as long as possible before 
replenishing depleted stocks. Prices were somewhat 
erratic and yet must be regarded as reasonably firm. The 
variance noted is explained by the fact that some of the 
southern mills quoted low figures on items on which they 
were long, so that a shrewd buyer found it possible to 
pick up bargains by shopping around sufficiently. But 
a yard desiring to fill an ordinary schedule without a 
lengthy delay and possible ultimate disappointment must 
pay list prices. Inch lumber sold at $44 for firsts and 
seconds, $40 for saps and selects, and $29 for shop. Firsts, 
5/4 and 6/4, brought $46 to $49; 2-inch, $49.75 to $51.25, 
and 38-inch, $56 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4 shop, $34 to $36, and 
2-inch shop, $36.25 to $37.25. Close observers of the mar- 
ket believe that the fact that so many retail yards have 
permitted stocks to get very low combined with the 
radical curtailment of production by the cypress manu- 
facturers will maintain prices with fair firmness even 
though the demand does not improve. 


Baltimore, Md.—With building somewhat slower than 
it has been during previous months of the year, the 
calls for cypress are also likely to undergo a contraction, 
but this wood may be said to occupy fully as good a 
position as most others, and prices realized are prac- 
tically unchanged. Stocks here are not excessive, and 
there would be relatively little competition but for the 
action of some of the mills in soliciting orders direct. 
The wholesalers, of course, are not disposed to yield the 
field to these mills and concessions offered are being 
met, though it is also to be said that the good grades 
of cypress are holding their own. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The usual steady demand for cypress 
is sadly lacking. Consumption is very light and with 
stocks fairly heavy prospects for betterment for some 
time to come are poor. The planing mills are running 
short of orders and will be very light buyers from now 
on. Because of declining building operations retailers 
are selling very little yard stock and are fairly well 
stocked. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is holding up steadily. 
Demand is restricted to replenishing stocks by dealers. 
Eastern orders are still a feature of the trade. Prices 
are generally maintained at the levels which have pre- 
vailed for some time. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago..—Red cedar shingles still command only very 
low figures and the market is slow. The supply in tran- 
sit is light, but is fully adequate to meet present needs. 
White cedar shingles are selling in small quantities, with 
not much life to this trade. Lath are in normal demand, 
with prices steady. 





Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are holding their 
own at the bottom prices quoted for the last two weeks, 
and which are said to be the lowest since 1905. The 
volume of business coming in is just about the same 
with a somewhat reduced stock of transits and shingles 
at the mills, because of a number of mills being closed. 
It is not likely that shingles could be forced any lower 
and there is little reason to believe that there will be 
any change for the better within thirty days. Lath are 
the strongest feature on the market. Cedar lath are 
almost impossible to obtain, and the price is said to 
have advanced to $2.75. It is almost impossible to obtain 
any even at this price. Spruce lath are strong at $2 
and inquiries for both spruce and hemlock lath are re- 
ported from points as far east as Indiana. Fir lath are 
quoted at $1.25 in straight cars and $1.35 in mixed cars. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Shingle prices are no better and there 
is no improvement in demand. There is some buying at 
prevailing low prices, but the market is dumpy. There 
is a large idle capacity. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Orders for red cedar shingles are 
somewhat more plentiful than they have been at any 
other time the last two months. Nearly all the orders 
are accompanied by requests for quick shipments and 
in several cases the last few days several mills have 
had to be tried before orders could be placed for imme- 


diate shipment. Dealers with cars in transit are hav- 
ing the advantage because of the time factor in orders. 
Several more mills have shut down within the last week. 
Judging from reports from line yard concerns the con- 
sumers are buying more shingles than the retailers are 
ordering, so stocks undoubtedly are being reduced. With 
retail stocks getting shorter and the mills closing, it 
would seem inevitable that the price of shingles must 
stiffen soon. Dealers find it hard to place lath orders 
and the demand is good, 


New Orleans, La.—There are symptoms of more active 
request for cypress shingles from Texas territory, though 
the actual increase in bookings is not large. Cypress 
lath remain in active demand and most mills sell them 
in mixed cars only. No change in quotations is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of trade was brought 
about by the closing of the lake-and-rail season last 
week, but there is still a lack of disposition among re- 
tailers to add to their stocks. Their fall stocks are 
said to be of rather small size, but they will probably 
not be added to liberally until there is more building 
going on. Prices are on about the same low basis as for 
several weeks. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Comparatively little order- 
ing of transit stock is being done. The increasing tend- 
ency of retailers to order only for prompt requirements 
and in small lots is taking warehouse stock on a more 
active basis than has prevailed most of the season. 
Prices for Coast shingles have not strengthened. Lath 
continue in good demand, being shipped promptly to fill 
standing orders at very encouraging prices. 





Boston, Mass.—The movement of shingles in this mar- 
ket is restricted and prices are a trifle weaker. The 
stringent building regulations have forced city yards to 
give up a large portion of their former trade in this 
sort of roof covering, so that shingle merchants must 
depend upon the suburban and country yards for sales. 
White cedar extras will not bring over $3.50, clears, $2.90, 
and second clears, $2.75. It has been possible to buy in 
some places this week for 5 to 10 cents less. The call 
for red cedar shingles is lighter than for the whites, but 
prices are firmer. The best Washington makes bring 
$3.65, and British Columbia brands, $3.75. The demand 
for lath continues to be proportionately better than for 
other varieties of building lumber. Where prompt de- 
livery is desired $4.10 is being paid for 15g-inch. If there 
is not haste about delivery there are wholesalers who 
will consider $4. For 1%-inch lath the demand is mod- 
erate, and $3.75 to $3.80 is the price. Bundled furring 
moves slowly. For 2-inch, $21 to $21.50 is quoted. Though 
other kinds of lumber may fluctuate in value there is no 
change in the price of clapboards. Spruce clapboards are 
so scarce that $54 is asked successfully for extras and 
$52 for clears. Red cedars, rebutted and redressed, are 
bringing $17 to $18 a thousand feet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Building operations are declining 
and dealers are buying nothing. They have, however, 
greatly reduced stocks on hand and will have to buy 
stock for early spring operations when that time comes. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is holding up 
well when the lateness of the season is taken into con- 
sideration. There is still considerable building in the 
rural sections and a good movement is reported in cer- 
tain sections. Prices are somewhat unsteady. The lath 
trade is steady and there is a good demand from retailers. 





COOPERAGE. 





Chicago.—Doubt regarding the time before trade will 
improve is causing many stave men who have been hold- 
ing their stocks of staves to give up believing the usual 
fall demand for barrels would create a better demand 
and higher prices for them. However, these have not 
shown up yet and prospects to the average cooper are 
no better than during the summer. The hog crop is 
light and packers are doing much less than usual at this 


season. Many of the oil refineries and distilleries are 
closed. A moderate trade in pickle and kraut packages 
furnishes some employment to the coopers, but com- 


petition for the trade leaves no profit. The lower prices 
of red oak staves cause buyers to take them, as they 
answer many purposes in paraffined barrels, for which 
heretofore it was thought that nothing but white oaks 
would do. Whisky barrel and stave trade is almost as 
lifeless as beer business. The general business depres- 
sion is fully reflected in the cooperage industry and 
lower prices for materials do not inspire life into it. 
The slack barrel trade is also disappointing this fall, 
and large stocks of No. 2 staves and heading will have 
to be carried over. The butter tub season being over, 
there is no trade in that nor in sugar barrels. A fair 
demand exists for flour barrels, say A. & H. Gates, in 
their report on market conditions. 


te. AS woe inch mpeienanomed hau flour staves, 






No. 
"ae Ria SR ep caa 5 

No. > 28%-inch elm staves, net M. 56 'e is eral Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

a ke eee ee eee eee 07% to -08 
~— i 17%-inch gum eigen per set, nom- 

PS ee nn rr ren No demand 

. 28%-inch gum staves, nominal oie bees 7.75 
ME. 5... BO-IMCH Ga GIB VOS. 6.6 vc 0cecccess 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M. 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ Sere! 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.. * -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, \ M.. osse. Be to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per 12- inch. pi aie .80 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per Me 18- = euien 60 
Ten-round hoop barrels..... Senha be sew 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...... y .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop ae. oe .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop pele .45 
SO NE, MPCIIEIIS os uo '5 a 99.8 So weiss wo 64:65 0 .87 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves....2.22! - 11.09 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..... Pe ee . a0 
White oak, oil staves, per M............ +.» 29.00 - 30.00 
Red oak, oll staves, _ Bvwcrees pie ow eee -00 0 28.00 
Tierce hoop: pees na as ue ee er eee -No 
Hickory ox StTaDS. 1... cpr ee sees eee 0 to 12.00 
Rat CERI ° vio.scdecntewse webb s% ae es ws eae 3 1.20 to 1.25 
Pork barrels ......... Se £ -90 to .95 
co a ee er eee ve nige 82% to 85 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
Forone week, - - - - - - 25centsa line. 
For two weeks, - - - - - - 45centsa line. 
Forthree weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 


For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 
ae words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in re gular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory Pee a of 
accounting. The BE st coupon a are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and pric 

ALLISON COUP ON. Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WANTED-—SMALL TRACT TIMBER. 


Will exchange equity of $14,000 in good paying Pittsburgh 
business property for small tract hardwood timber. Prefer 
Tennessee, North Carolina or _ Virginia. Give full description. 

Address “P, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 


Samples upon request. THE ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 
BAD DEBTS COLLECTED 
No charge unless successful. PHILIP S. GOODMAN, 
1053 Prospect Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery ? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 

Want to sell boilers, engine and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery ? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

We can help you secure a position. Filers, sawyers, en- 
gineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skiddermen, 
loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales managers, 
yard foremen, mill superintendents managers of departments. 
If you want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is 
the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








431 South 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 
A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you get a situation. 


No difference what kind of a job you want- 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED 
PARTMENT 

QUICK RETU RNS. 


MALE STENOGRAPHER 


Young man with Wisconsin mill experience preferred for 


-advertise in 
as the paper is read by the 


AND FOR SALE DE- 





wholesale lumber office and assist with correspondence. Give 
age, experience, ete. Address 
“WISCONSIN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT TO SUPERVISE 
Extensive pulpwood logging operation. Must have good gen- 
eral business and executive ability and practical experience 
particularly in pulpwood. State confidentially full experi- 
ence, present position, age ete, 


"Address “Pp, 103,” care AMERICAN '[LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER BY A 

St. Louis Wholesaler to handle yellow pine yard and shed 

stock. Give eens experience, age and salary expected. 
ddress . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A LOGGING FOREMAN 
Who has had experience with skidding machihes, logging 
Yellow Pine in the South. Must be capable of "handling 
colored labor and getting the best results and maximum 
capacity from the equipment. In replying state where last 
employed, in what capacity and how long. None but first 
class men need apply. 
dress “L. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MARRIED 
Retail yard manager wanted immediately, location eastern 
Nebraska, speaking German preferred, with about $3,000.00 
or more “financial interest. State where employed hereto- 
fore, give en habits and former references. Write 
THE JOHN H. VON STEEN CO., Beatrice, Neb. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION ? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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